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“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politicaJpr^penty, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports.” George Washington, 

Farewell Address, 1796. 


“Pro Ecdesia et Patria.’' Motto of Trinity (Washington) College, 
1823. 


“ There is no country in the world where the Christian rehpon re^ 

a greater influence.than in Amenca . . • • _ It murt be 

reSrfled as the foremost of the political mstituUons of that country. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1835 


“Christianity is in fact understood to be, though not the lega y 
established religion, yet the national religion . . ^ - Rehgion m 
S inscience have been constanUy active forces m the .Amen^ Com- 
mo3S ... by which moral and poUUcal evils have b«n held 

at bav. and in the long run generaUy overcome. ’ James Bry ce, Amenean 


C(mm(mweallK 18S8. 
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NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 

IN AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

What part did religion play in the creation of American 
nationalism, — not merely in the formation of an American 
state but more in the moulding of the still deeper spirit of 
American unity which underlies nationalism? The follow¬ 
ing study, Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774 to 
1789, is undertaken with the hope that it may throw 
some light on that subject. 

A nation may be defined as a group of free people held 
together by ties such as race, language, religion, manners 
and customs, traditions, history, geographical surround¬ 
ings, commerce, laws, etc. The elements entering into 
the compound nationality are numerous and their relative 
importance varies with each separate nation/^ Obviously 
no definite history of the birth of American nationalism 
can be written until all of the elements which make for 
nationalism have been listed and evaluated. Religion 
was one of the more potent factors in the making of 
The United States of America. 

It is to be noted at the outset that we are dealing with 
the forces of Nationalism and Religion, and that we are in 
no sense confining ourselves to the narrow limits which 
would be imposed were we to treat of the usual terms 
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State and Church. Separation of Church and State m 
tmerica has tended to divert attention fmm the more 
important factors, ReUgion and Nation. The Amen^ 
naRon has limited the porrers of its government. For 
political purposes we have divorced the Church and the 

I a distinct recognition of the fact that there u a nation 
above the state; the nation created the state and can ma 
and unmake its laws and government. Quite dlflerent 
wat the Teutonic conception of the state as a supreme 
and aU powerful indiidduality, possessed of a soul which 

autocraticallv ruled a subordmate nation. 

The .American conception allows for national character- 

Utics that are independent of the state. So we are a 

Christian nation even though Chriatianlty is not 

church in a free nation, the present .American ideal » 
religious freedom. .As a corollary to this « have th 

Lte in the formative period of .American histor^but 
we purpose to follow the trend of events in connection 

with nationalism was 

from 1774 to 1789. During those fifteen years separate 
SLl institutions were supers^edby -at-jo-^ 

LSTnational conscience. The firet Co« 
Congress assembled in 1774 to petition for a 

grievances; its membere protested *''TrBrital had 
Mlonists. These American colonies of Great Bntam h 
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existed up to the time of the Revolutionary War as 
thirteen separate and distinct political units. Nor had 
they seriously attempted to break down the social, 
economic, educational or religious barriers which separated 
them. They seemed to dread unification; they were 
more afraid of consolidation than was their mother 
coimtry. So strong was this feeling that even devout 
members of the Church of England worked against the 
introduction of an American Episcopacy lest it might 
prove the beginning of a development which would 
ultimately produce a complete autocratic hierarchy 
with centralized authority.^ The Church of England 
was at a disadvantage in America just because it possessed 
a traditional centralized organization; dissenting sects 
possessed an advantage in organization more in harmony 
with the American spirit of local autonomy.^ Anyone or 
any organization which stood for unification was suspect 
in America before 1774. 

The Second Continental Congress is commonly credited 
with the creation of an American nation. It did produce 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con¬ 
federation and the Federal Constitution. But these 
acts, great as they were, did not jointly or separately con¬ 
stitute a nation. The Declaration of Independence did 
not, as so commonly supposed, “bring forth on this 

^ Hawks, Efforts to obtain a Colonial Episcopate before the Revolution, 
in Protestant Episcopal Historical Society Collection, vol. i, pp. 136-357. 
Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, in Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. ix. 

* Henry Caner to the Archbishop of Canterbury, January 7, 1763, 
“We are a Rope of Sand, there is no union, no authority among us; we 
cannot even summon a Convention for united council and advice, while 
the Dis^nting Ministers have their Monthly, Quarterly, and Annual 
Associations, Conventions, Etc., to advise, assist, and support each other 
in any measures which they shall think proper to enter into.” Quoted 
from Perry, Historical Collections, vol. iii. Mass., pp. 489-491. 
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REUGION 


Comment a ne.' nation.” Far from creating new imU- 
tutions or a new spirit of unity, it 

existing institutions from British control. The spilt 

m Thomas Jefferson, its author, was not a creative one. 

better ” according to his pohtieal creed. The Dcdamtion 
m Independence but cleared the way for the creation o 
whatevCT spirit or form of institutions the TOlomsts 
elect to produce. The .\rticles of Confederat on 
and the Federal Constitution represent efforts on the 
; of thVc^lonists to give .mlitical form to their eon- 

ception of a nascent nationalism. 

Wre did the spirit of nationalism J , 

m l formation of a national spirit and even in the 

shaping of national institutions according ‘c 
mSed by prior .American efforts at ecclesiastical 

“Ttuime the pulpit was the most powerful single 

'Tint - - 

^p^ched George Washington in the 

1796 admonishes attention to the forces of morality and 
Son" ical factors in the life of the .American 

people. Washington said; 

-0, m dw dUp»t,om »d habiu .hich .» 

ReUgion md Xliuld labor lo .«bv«t 

these irreat pillars of human happiness, these hrm P 1» 
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of Men and Citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A Volume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investi¬ 
gation in courts of justice.’ And let us, with caution indulge the suppo¬ 
sition that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free government. MTio that is a sincere friend to 
it can look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric.” 

Washington recognized the religious element in the 
American history of his time but unfortunately the his¬ 
torian of his day was suflSciently skilled neither in historical 
analysis nor in critical exposition, to chronicle events 
and forces clearly. The part played by religious forces 
in the development of American nationalism remains 
to be written; and it remains to be written in an age 

far from Washington’s standards of 
appreciation of religion and morality as historic forces. 
In fact this essay is undertaken at a time when a foremost 
American educator has just characterized Washington’s 
Fare^oeU Address with the Ten Commandments as “ex¬ 
cellent documents in their days.’’ 

Separation of church and state early in the develop¬ 
ment of American nationalism led, perhaps inevitably, 
to the almost complete elimination of the religious element 
from works on American political history. Certainly 
the American historian carefully omits the religious 
element from our constitutional history from the time 
of the achievement of independence. And now even the 
religious element of the earlier periods is being belittled. 


which has departed 
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nationalism and beliglon 

,«iem review of the PUgrims tods tW they ^me to 

_:i,. 4nT Tplicnnus freedom but lor 


gain, - . 

tion rather than a religious movement. 

U searches in vain through the narrowly poht.^ 
histories of the period covered by this tteat^e for ^ap^ 

mar J a turning point in the pohUeo-rehpo^ 
tetory of the world. It gave to the world .\menca 
Magna Charts of religious freedo 

or pubUc trust under the L mted SUtes. lArucie 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 

Thus the first great experiment in 

S ive character to both, -ell descnbe.^^ by Mp 
tohaff as. “A free church in a free sUte. » *H-s“Pfmrtog 

„d seU-goveming Christianity m mde^ndent 

friendly reUtion to the C.ml Govej^enC 

Religion does not disappear m Amenca with the es 

Ublishment of religious liberty it b not even ehmm.^ 

„ a poUtical force. Careful observers of Amen^ 

instituUons have always found it a jmwerdu e 
_Ufo Alexis de Tocque>’ille, one of the most 


.1 


Puritanis 


beco: 


‘Usher, The Pilgnm*. rnited States” in .dmmcan 

‘SchafE. “Church wd SUte “» 4 o 9 “This relation oi 

Hutorieal Asnciaiion ' *’ of no ecclesiastic^ 

aurch and State marks “ which gives a satisfactory accovmt of 
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philosophical fofeign observers that has ever visited 
America, wrote in the presidency of Van Buren: 

“There is no country in the whole world in which the Christian 
reli^on retains a greater influence over the souls of men than m America, 
and there can be no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity to 
human nature, than that its influence is most powerfully felt over the 
most enlightened and free nation of the earth . . . . In ^e Lnited 
States religion exercises but little influence upon the laws and upon the 
details of public opinion, but it directs the manners of the community, 

and by regulating domestic life, it regulates the state ..... ^ligion 

in America takes no direct part in the government of society, but it must, 
nevertheless, be regarded as the foremost of the political institutions of 
that country, for if it does not impart a taste for freedom, it facilitates the 
use of free institutions. This opinion is not peculiar to a class of citizens 
or to a party, but it belongs to the whole nation and to every rank of 
society. I am certain they hold it to be indispensable to the maintenance 
of republican institutions.” ^ 


The ablest analysis and description of American insti¬ 
tutions yet written was done by James Bryce in the first 
administration of Grover Cleveland. He found that: 


“It was religious zeal and the religious conscience which led to the 
founding of the New England Colonies two centuries and a half ago — 
those colonies whose spirit has in such a large measure passed into the 
whole nation. Religion and conscience have been a constantly active 
force in the American commonwealth ever since, not indeed strong 
enough to avert many moral and political evils, yet at the worst time 
inspiring a minority with a courage and ardor by which moral and 
poUticsl evils have been held at bay, and in the long run generally 
overcome. 

A perusal of the literature which the ordinary American of the educated 
farming and working class reads, and a study of the kind of literature 
which those Americans who are least colored by European influences 
produce, lead me to think that the Bible and Christian theology alto¬ 
gether do more in the way of forming the imaginative background to an 
average American view of the world of man and nature than they do 
in Modem Protestant Europe. 


^ Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Americay translated by Henry 
Reeve, N. Y., 1838, vol. i, p. 285 sq. 



g nationalism and religion 

It is an old saving that monarchies live by honor and republics by 

grow '^„ren« .nd sell-control, uid tke mote 

:;™.tl To ”eir .ell-being .re Ibos, «,»r<es .hence recerene. and 

self-control flow. ' 

The religious element has always been a powerful 
factor in -Lerican history and just at present them 
exists a special need tor its restoration to the pa^s of 
historical Lrratives. « e are again awake to the problems 
of the social organism; the disruptive influences of the 
World War have made us re-examme the elements of our 
nationalism; we are asking ourselves “hat is Ameri¬ 
canism’” We find countless books descripti\e of ou 
Istitutional form of government; ^ut, they a- cata 
logues of details, descriptions of mechanics, rather than 
evaluations of the American spirit. Recent v a ne 
conception of history has crept into the works of such 
men as President Lowell. Public Opinion 

Life, or Walter Lippmann, Preface to PMree. Huma 
society is no longer considered as an organism or » 

iut rather as the action of men 
the state is no longer power or force, but the will to 
live together." Dr. J. N Figgis’ book, Churehee in r 

Modem Side, has become one of the tomes in premnt-dav 

social theory, .knd the English Guild Socialist, G. D.^ 
Me, finds'that at present there are “three li« »urem 

ot social theory - the Church, industry, and huto^b 

Human nature is being restored to our political concepts. 

ix,vol.i. ModmDemocranes. 

* Cole. Soctfl/ Theory, p. 10. 
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A decade ago it had begun to look as though everything 
human would be eliminated for social consideration and 
that men must be considered merely as automatons in 
a mechanistic state. Individuality, morality, patriotism, 
freedom, and all things spiritual were elimmated in 
order to prove an economic determinism. Woodburn 
could write in 1892, Causes of the American Revolution, 
“I have not attempted an appreciation of the deep under¬ 
lying moral causes of which the Revolution has appeared 
to many but the natural outcome.”^ This method pro¬ 
duced, in 1913, An Economic Interpretation of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, by Charles A. Beard, which 
concluded: 

“The movement for the Constitution of the United States was origi¬ 
nated and carried through principally by four groups of personalty 
interests which had been adversely affected under the Articles of Con¬ 
federation: money, public securities, manufactures, and trade andshipping. 

The direct, impelling motive (for the adoption of the Constitution) . . 
was the economic advantages which the beneficiaries expected would 
accrue to themselves first, from their actions. 

The Constitution was essentially an economic document based upon 
the conception that the fundamental private rights of property are 
anterior to government and morally beyond the reach of popular 
majorities.” ^ 

In 1918, The Colonial Merchants and the Revolution^ by 
A. M. Schlessinger, analyzed with minute care the eco¬ 
nomic elements which produced the Revolution.^ 

^ Woodburn, Causes of the American Revolution^ in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, tenth series, vol. xii, p. 608. 

- Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, pp. 18, 324. 
^ ^ Schlessinger, The Colonial Merchants and the Revolution, in Columbia 
University Studies, vol. Ixxviii, no. 182. McDwain, The American 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation, thinks that the economic 
historians themselves have performed a valuable service in dispelling 
the view that the colonists were trying to throw off a heavy and oppres¬ 
sive burden. He contends that the economic historians have read them¬ 
selves out of court and that the Revolution w'as primarily a political 
constitutional struggle. 
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These works by Beard and Schlessinger are invaluable 
:uides for the period of histoiy^ covered by the present 
tudy. There is no intention on the part of the author to 
ninimize the value of the economic factor in determining 
he early character of Americanism. Its influence was 
)rofound, but no more weighty than that of morality, 
•eligion, education, patriotism, or countless other elements. 
Who would estimate the quantitative value of each? 
Yet in the consideration of relative values several thmgs 
should be borne in mind. In the first place we are dealmg 
with a period m which the pulpit to a very large extent 
controUed pubUc opinion; at that time the preacher was 
the leading poUtician. Moreover, m the eighteenth 
century the Industrial Revolution had not yet affect^ 
American instituUons; and, consequently, the economic 
forces of 1776 were vastly different from those of the 
present time, the modem industrial democracy of 1924^ 
In the second place the beginnmg of a separation of 
church and state was not made until 1785 and the alli^ce 
of church and state was still most powerful, naUonahsm 
and religion were everywhere considered as “terd^^ 
pendent. “God and CountryPro Ecdesia et Partia, 
were typical slogans. To Washington of that age ^ re- 
Ugion and morafity were “the indispensable props of 

poUtical prosperity. “With the exception of ^^e 
of Scotland,” says Lecky, “no portion of the Bittoh 
Islands was animated with the religious f^or o New 
England, and no sketch of the American Revolution is 
adequate which does not take this influence mto ^unt. 

It will be found that the reUtion between relipoiM and 
poliUcal movements in America during the Revol^onary 

and Critical periods, 1774 to 1789, was mtimate. This was 

‘ Lecky, Hitlory of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii, P- 
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the epoch of the appearance of American nationalism. 
It is true that the germs and origins of most phases of 
American nationalism may be traced both to the earlier 
colonial period of American history and indeed even 
farther back to English habits; yet the fact remains that a 
consciously open Americanism appears at this time. 
Independence was the first step toward this Americanism, 
and we purpose to follow the actions of the various 
churches of America in their contributions to political 
mdependence. This will constitute the first part of the 

book. 

But independence entailed a reorganization of the 
churches themselves; they were compelled to adopt new 
national organism, the churches themselves were national¬ 
ized, new church constitutions were formed. The second 
portion of this book deab with the nationalization of the 
churches. This process counted much in the creation of a 
national American conscience; just how much, is the 
diflBcult question encountered by this study. Church and 
state undergo a parallel development in the evolution 
of American unity. For both a necessity for union and 
centralization sprang from the separation from Great 
Britain; the threat of anarchy impelled union for self¬ 


preservation, for strength, and general welfare. 


The enthusiasm with which different denominations 


undertook the work of reformation and the character of 


the American institution produced, differ greatly, though 
the phenomenon appears in every one of them. Some, 
such as the Congregationalists and the Baptists, were 
already so “independent” that they took naturally to 
the new regime. In fact, the state seems to many merely 
to be following a lead which these denominations had 
already marked. But with them, even, competition with 



n 


nationalism 


religion 


the other disestablished bodies, so independent too, and 
stronger in nnmbers and discipline, compelled a stren^hen- 

ing of the national bonds; mere 
was a guarantee of strength. The Dutch Roomed 
the Presbyterian churches had already organmed them¬ 
selves on a quasi-national basis as a means of ~“bat>^ 
foreign spiritual control; these denommations were obhpd 
to stmn^ta tather than to alter their form of organ.^- 
tion Some few denominations, the German Reformed, 
the Moravians and the Quakers, were content to remam 
or years in a position of subordination to foreign ecclesias- 
tlTntml.'^ They refused to profit by the l«son o 
American independence; they missed a part of the spirit 
of American nationalism and suffered thereby a conse¬ 
quent retardation in their development. Three com¬ 
munions - Episcopalian, Roman Cathohc, and Metho- 
Z- ound it imperative that they adfess them- 
tlves immediately and seriously to the task of a «mp ete 

ecclesiastical reorganization. They sMm a° . 

the possibUities of the situation and it is not s^r^ g 

tWoLl alterations which they feel will be mote m 
keepbg with the American spirit. It is the more aggres 
srte domination that most vitally affects the corre¬ 
sponding political movements for nations 

There is no question but that various churches m 

ReXnUo. was well established ^ «be 

l^may be traced to Calvin. Many membra of the 

Federal Constitutional Convenlbn '"'^^^Opal 
oractices of government. The Protestant r-p 
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Church and its near relative, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, worked out their American Constitutions in 
advance of the Federal Constitution. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church was numerically one of the most 
important churches in America* and certainly it was the 
most important politically. Many of the men who 
participated in the Federal Convention had just gone 
through the process of national constitution-making in 
the conventions of that church. One cannot help being 
struck with the similarity of its organization to that of 
our national government. In like manner, it will be 
clearly evident to anyone who will compare the two 
institutions that to the Roman Catholic College of 
Cardinals we owe our system for the election of President 
and Vice-President, — the electoral college. 

American education had a great deal to do with the 
relative importance of the various denominations in their 
influence upon institutional development. American 
colleges had trained a suflBcient number of leaders for the 
American state and for American churches in most 
denominations. Harvard, William and Mary, King’s 
College, Brown, Rutgers, Princeton, etc., were church 
colleges, every one of them, their dual task for America 


»Baird, Religion in America, pp. 103-104, gives the following estimate 
of the number of ministers and churches of each denomination in America 
at the time of the Revolution: 


Episcopal 

Pr^byterian 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Lutheran 

German Reformed 
Dutch Reformed 
Associate 


250 clergy 300 churches 

177 417 

575 700 

424 471 

Not a separate body 
25 60 


Roman Catholic 


30 

13 

12 

26 


82 

20 

6 or 8 
52 
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was to train both preachers and statesmen. Some of the 
American churches were handicapped by not possessmg 

colleges on this side of the Atlantic. . i 

The general character of American ecclesiastical insti¬ 
tutions was determined by the development of the period 
under discussion. All of the churches worked out their 
national institutions under the stress of mutual jealousies. 
No one or two sects were strong enough to mamtam ex¬ 
ceptional pretensions over the others when in combination, 
and French philosophic thought as interpreted by the 
searching deistic criticism of such men as Benjamm 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, kept them on their mettle 
and made them justify everj' act. All of the churches ^m 
to have felt the effects of the prevalent doctrmaire pohtical 

theories of Rousseau. Montesquieu, and their contem^ 

Qn WP find American ecclesiasticism, like the 


raries. 


stamped 


AmcrivaJii - - a ^ 

of government, with the doetrine of separation of powers, 
and with the ideal of the consent of the govern^. These 
theories we find combined with the more distmctive 
American principles, which had grown from the early 
independent movement, - equality of aU rehpons com- 
miinions before the law and „on-interferen« on tbe part of 
the state with religion. Above ail the Revolntion com¬ 
pelled dUtinctively .American churches to a complete 
independence from foreign ecclesiastical control. 

tL influence of certain powerfuUy organized mhgious 
bodies, exerting a political influence ^rough the 
stitutional Convention, where they forced eertam 

measures which were being opposed by some of the most 

Hutoncol Aifoaatwn. vol. n, no. 4. 
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powerful economic interests in America, demonstrates the 
power of the church at this period. The Anti-slavery 
clauses of the Constitution may be attributed to the 
“religious fanaticism” of Quakers, Methodists, Baptists, 

and various other church organizations. 

It is comparatively easy to recognize religious influences 
where they have produced tangible institutional results, 
but we must always hold in mind the more diflScult prob¬ 
lem of forming an estimation of the influence which they 
had in the formation of an American spirit. Independence 
cleared the way for the Americanization of all the forces of 
American life. Before a real nation could be produced, 
each of the elements must be brought into harmony with 
national ideals. Nationalization is the chief feature of all 
institutional development for the period imder discussion. 
Uncertainty as to its outcome makes of this a “critical 
period.” Possibly the relative importance of the national 
movement among the American churches is disclosed by 
the priority of its achievement. Church unity, attained, 
exerted a great influence, through its almost complete 
control over public opinion, in inducing nationalization 
along other lines. Alexander Hamilton was able to produce 
American financial unity only after he had assisted at the 
unification of first his church and then his political govern¬ 
ment. 




PART ONE 

RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS OF THE AALERICAN 

revolution 




CHAPTER II 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHLTICH IN 

THE REVOLUTION 

It is exceedingly dangerous to fix formulae representa¬ 
tive of the conduct of the various religious denominations 
of America with respect to the Revolution. It has been 
attempted and we read that Quakers were “non-combatant 
and inactive,” that Episcopalians were “pro-English,” 
and that Methodists “imitating John Wesley, denounced 
the revolting Americans.”^ Such phrases are misleading 
and true only for certain specific cases. Quakers seceded 
in order to form a militant party, “Free Quakers,” 
Anglicans accepted positions of danger and responsibility 
with the revolting colonies and Methodists volunteered in 
great numbers for active service. Clergy and laity of 
every denomination were in confusion as to their patriotic 
and religious duties. 

To a Lutheran clergyman. Dr, Helmuth, the situation in 
Philadelphia, as he observed it, was as follows: 

** Throughout the whole country great preparations are making for 
die war, and ahnost every person is under arms. The ardor manifested 
in these melancholy circumstances is indescribable. If a hundred men 
are required, many more immediately offer, and are dissatisfied when 
they are not accepted. I know of no s imilar case in history. Neigh¬ 
borhoods, concerning which it would have been expected that years 
would be required to induce them voluntarily to take up arms, became 

^ Oe ^^tt. First General Assembly or Thomson, The Ptesbyieriait 
CAnrcftes tn the Untied Staies, p. 56, ‘‘The Congregationalists, Presbyter- 
lam. Reformed, Lutherans and Baptists as a whole were on the patriotic 
side, while the Episcopalians and the Methodists in the main sided with 
the mother-country, which also possessed the sympathy and quiet co¬ 
operation of the majority of the FViends.” 
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stTonglv incUned for war as soon as the battle of Lexington was known. 
Quaker and Mennonites take part in the mUiUry exercises, and in ^t 
numbers renounce their former religious principles. The hoarse dm of 
war b hourlv heard in our streets. The present disturbances inEict no 
smaU injury on religion. Everybody is constantly on the alert, anxious 
like the ancient Athenians, to hear the news, and, amd the mass of 
news, the hearts of men are, Alas, closed against the Good ^ ord of God. 

The Lord is chastening the people, but they do not feel it . ^ - . 

In the -American army there are many clergj-men, who »rve bo^ ^ 
chaplains and as officers. I know two, one of whom is a colonel, and^e 
other a captain. The whole country is m perfect enthusi^m for li^rt>. 
The whole population, from New England to Georgia >s of one mind, and 
determined to risk life and all things in defence of liberty. The few^ ho 
think differently are not permitted to utter their sentiments In Pbl- 
adelphia the Englbh and German students are formed into mffitar> 
commies, wear uniforms, and are exercised like regular ^roops. Woidd 

to G^ that men would become as zealous 

their spiritual liberty, as they are in vnndicating their political freedom. 

And John Adams vsTote to his wife from Philadelphia: 

“Does Mr. Wibird preach against oppression and other cardinal 

^-ices of the time.^ Tell him the clerg.v here of every 
excenting the Epbcopalians, thunder and hghten evCTy babbath. The> 
fm B«ton and Massach They thank God m<«t exphcUy 

Ld fervently for our remarkable successes. They pray for the American 

Army.”« 

Among all sects in America there was a religious en¬ 
thusiasm for Liberty; the religious temper of America 
was one of the prime causes of the Revolution. Edmund 
Burke so informed Parliament. The Americans, he said, 
were not only Protestants, but Protestants against 
Protestantism itself. They were dissenters from the 

Church of England;they were Puritans,Congregationalists, 

Presb%’terians, Baptists, and Quakers. Then ancesto^ 
persei^uted in England, had fled to America and they hated 

I Schmucker Retrospection of Lutheranism in the United 
a leSrTie HhUbch"^ yachiichten, pp. 1S67-8; Baird, op. cU. pp. 1(«- 

Letters of John Adams. Addressed to his Wife. vol. i. p. 50. 
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the English Church. In their religious beliefs and prac¬ 
tices, they had advanced beyond all other Protestants in 
the liberty of the Reformation. They had rejected so 
many dogmas and sacraments that they were more free 
in their religion than most of the people of Europe. 
They had trained and accustomed themselves to the 
freest and most subtile debate on all religious questions, 
regardless of priests councils, or creeds; and they had 
encouraged this individualism until even the women 
thought for themselves, and it was said that every man’s 
hat was his church. Such simple church organization 
as they possessed was democratic like that of the Baptist 
and Congregationalists, or republican like that of the 
Presbyterians. The people had learned to elect their 
own religious leaders, — called them and also dismissed 
them when they failed to please the majority. Such 
religious liberty naturally led to extreme political liberalism; 
w'hy should the right of private judgment allowed for 
religious matters be denied in things political? 

Perhaps these characteristics applied more uniformly to 
New Englanders or to Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of the 
frontier but w'e find churchmen of Virginia as ardent for 
independence as the most fiery frontier Scot. Anglican 
Americans such as Washington, Jefferson, Madison, or 
Mason had outgrown any religious autocracy, and the 
Roman Catholics such as the Carrolls had imbibed the 
same spirit of liberty.* 

True, there remained in America a party, Tory in the 
extreme, more reactionary than could be found in the old 
world, to- whom all democratic or republican doctrines 
were anathema and who would restore religious along 
with political autocracy. It worked openly for the ad- 

' Fisher, Struggle for American Independence, vol. i, pp. 18-19. 
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advancement of such policies and fear that theu- effort 
might be crowned with success was a potent cause m 
bringing on the war. .\n ever impendmg threat of 
“Ecclesiasticism” was one of the chief griev^ces o 

New England.' The Agents of France m the colonies of 
America, such as DeKalb and Bon Vouloir, found m the 
reUgious situation such an element of disaffection t^artU 
the mother country that they counseled the French 
government to foster this as the surest force capa^ of 
arousing public opinion to such a degree as to produce a 

rupture with Great Britain.^ 

The charge of “ Ecclesiasticism ” prevented the mass of 

Americans from understanding the position of the Arnen- 
can Anglicans. The colonial branches of the Chur^ of 
England were without local authority; they were entirdy 
de^ndent on the Bishop of London and the Society for 
thrPropagation of the Gospel. Consequently at requ^ 
inte^^^als they would agitate the establishment of an 
episcopate in America. It never seems to have been 
rLgnized by their opponents in .America that this w^ 
m reality a step toward mdependence, that therein t 
Episcopalians were indulging the American desire for 
“Lm^Rule”. Ever?' effort of theirs m this direcUon met 

vigon>us opposition from their 

twoSts held joint conferences between the years 1,66 M 
1775 with the avowed main object. ' to prevent the 
establishment of an Episcopacy m America. 

Ecclesiasticism." however, to these secU was a 

not a fictitious, peril. The joint assemblies which 

Joumfy in Sorth America-, Conesyondenct of De Kalb. 

• /n/ro, pp. 6S-71- 
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instigated did much to forward the uniop of the colonies, — 
even indirectly political union. As Pre-Revolutionary 
national gatherings of colonies, they influenced for union 
to a greater degree than any other body, not excepting the 
transient Albany Congress which is so stressed in all our 
histories. They afforded a training in the utilization of 
national institutions and they repeatedly asserted that 
they existed, not for narrowly religious motives, but to 
oppose the introduction into America through bishops, 
of those political powers which the clergy in England 
possessed. 

In A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution, by Jonathan Boucher, a reprint of thirteen 
discourses preached in North America between the years 
1763 and 1775, published in London 1797 and dedicated 
to George Washington, we possess an excellent exposition 
of the mind of the extreme Anglican Tory clergyman on 
the eve of the Revolution. To the Reverend Mr. 
Boucher: 

“A leveling republican spirit in the church naturally leads to republi¬ 
canism in the State.”' . . . . “ God forbid any of us should live to 
see the day when we may be convinced of the truth of King James’ 
m a xim —‘No bishop, no king’ and when this dominion, now the fair 
image of one of the best governments upon the earth, shall be so degene¬ 
rate and mean as to become the ape of New England in her civil insti¬ 
tutions, and therefore too likely to follow the same wretched model in 
what the people of New England call the platform of religion. And when 
it is recollected, that till now, the opposition to an American episcopate 
has been confined chiefly to the demagogues and independents of the 
New England provinces, but that it is now espoused with much warmth 
by the people of Virginia, it requires no great depths of political sagacity 
to see what the motives and views of the former have been, or what will 
be the consequences of the defection of the latter.” * 

‘Boucher, A View of the Caueet and Coneequences of the American 
Hevolution, p. 104. 

* IMd., pp. 102-103. 
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These views were expressed in America in a sermon, 
“On the American Episcopate,” delivered in 1771. In 
editing this is London in 1797, he added: 

“It bv no means foUows that episcopacy was thus opposed from its 
ha%-ing been thought by these trans-Atlantic oppMiUo^ m ^y 
respect in itself proper to be opposed; but it served to keep the pubhc 
mi^in a state of ferment and effervescence; to make them jealous and 
superstitious of all measures not brought forward by demagogues; and. 

above all. to train and habituate the p^ple to opposition . . . 

That the American opposition to episcopacy was at all connect^ 
that still more serious one so soon afterwards set up agai^t ^e cml 
government was not indeed generaUy apparent at the tune, but it is nw 
indisputable, as it also is that the former contributed not a ht^ to render 
the latter successful. As therefore this controversy was cl^ly 
cause that led to the revolution, the view of it here given, it is hoped, will 

not be deemed wholly uninteresting. _ i* j 

Hardlv was their independence gained before an episcopate was applied 

for and obtained; an episcopate in ever>' pomt of view as obno^us ^ 
that which the same men, who were now its clnrf promoters, and who 
were also the most forward in the revolution, had just before so violently 

1 


Tiffany thinks that “the sudden collapse of all such 
opposition after the Revolution shows that 

the popular objection to the introduction of bishops was 
chieflv political.”^ Certainly it was a widespr^d op^ 

sition. In Parliament Lord Chatham rem^ked. Divided 

as they are into a thousand forms of polity and religion, 
there is one point in which they all agree: they equally 
detest the pageantry of a king and the superc^ous ty^- 
risy of a bishop.John Adams wrote to Dr. Jedediah 

IVIorse, December 2, 1815: 

“ Where is the man to be found at this day, when we see Methodisti^ 
bish^ bishops of the Church of England, and bishops, archbishops, and 


‘Boucher, op. eif.. pp. 1^131; Chandierl^ 
rry. Aimrtcan EptMrpal CAvre^ vol. i, P- 



Tiffany, ErotestarU Episcopal CAnrcA, 

Quoted in Pwy. American Episcopal LkurcH^ 
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Jesuits of the Church of Rome, with indifference* who will believe that the 
apprehension of the Episcopacy contributed fifty years ago. as much as 
any other cause, to arouse the attention not only of the inquiring mind, 
but of the common people, and urge them to close thinking on the con¬ 
stitutional authority of Parliament over the Colonies? This, neverthe¬ 
less, was a fact as certain as any in the history of North America. The 
objection was not merely to the office of a bishop, though even that was 
dreaded, but to the authority of Parliament, on which it must be founded 

.There is no power or pretended power, less than Parliament, 

that can create bishops in America. But if Parliament can erect dioceses 
and appoint bishops, they may introduce the whole hierarchy, establish 
tithes, forbid marriages and funerals, establish religions, forbid dissenters, 
make schism heresy, impose penalties extending to life and limb as well as 
to libady and property.** ^ 

Loyal Episcopalian sermons for the period are rare; 
they were delivered under diflSculties and their preser\’a- 
tion is hardly to have been expected. The Reverend 
Boucher informs us of some of the difficulties attending 
their delivery: 

“I received letters threatening me with the mast dreadful conse¬ 
quences if I did not desist from preaching at all. All the answers I gave 
to these threats were in my sermons, in which I declared I could never 
suffer any human authority to intimidate me from doing what I believed 
to be my duty tu jod and His church; and for more than six months I 
preached, when I did preach, with a pair of loaded pistols lying on the 
cushion; having given notice that if any one attempted, what had long 
been threatened, to drag me out of the pulpit. I should think myself 
justified in repelling violence by violence. Some time after, a public fast 
was ordained; and on this occasion my curate, who was a strong republi¬ 
can, had prepared a sermon for the occasion, and supported by a set of 
factious men, was determined to oppose my entering my own pulpit. 
MiTien the day came, I was at my church at least a quarter of an hour be¬ 
fore the time of beginning; but, behold, Mr. Harrison was in the desk, and 
was expected, I was soon told, to preach. In addition to this, I saw my 
church filled with not less than two hundred armed men under the 
command of Mr. Osborne Sprigg, who soon told me I was not to preach. 
I returned for ansiver that there was but one way by which they could 
keep me out of it, and that was by taking away my life. At the proper 

Wohn Adami, Worh. vol. x, p. 185; Morse, AnnaU of the American 
Revoluhon. pp. 197-203. 
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time v.-ith mv sermon in one hand and a loaded pistol in the other, hke 
\ehemiah I prepared to ascend my pulpit, when one of m% fn^ds. Mr_ 
Da^dd Cranford, having got behind me, threw Ins arms round me and 

Sen to twentv men picked out for that pupo^. to fire on me the 
^ f Tan* into the pulpit, which therefore he never would permit me 

rr un ei I -as stronger than himself and some others who sto^ close 
o tm I maintained that once to flinch was forever to incite danger: 

SllSt what a scene of confusion ensued- Spngg and his coi^ny 
SSlf ^us circumstanced, it occurred to me that ^ere was but one 

^"“Td r^' tlem" St t^dW, rnfte'^m^t^ted toother up^s“ f a 

W«„. 1 pr^chrf .h, I ,h«uU 

the fhureda.v. with Mine comments on the transactio 

Boucher', sermons thoroughly illustrate the a^oorat's 
contempt for the .Imerican doctrine of equality. He 
pontificated in opposition thereto as follows. 

“that the whole human r«te i, born equal. and that no man U nmnr^y 
infeJ^, an,- req^t .ubiected “ 

ildflt' Sih in to and conclusion.. In bardl^"!' 

from man in everj^thing that can be suppose ^ ^etv; 

"“'t ffllr'^Tiew 0/ He fna» u"f r.,«,ueuce, ./ He .law™.- 
Rtrclution, pp. 514-515. 
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not long since, a popular candidate at one of our elections solicited your 
suffrages in his favor, on the plea of his being, as to his political tenets, a 
WTiig, and the advocate of revolution principles, and in religion a Low- 
churchman. If folly can ever excuse audacity, this man’s utter ignorance 
of the terms he used, may be admitted as some apology for his presump¬ 
tion.”^ 

The Reverend Boucher was a clergyman of Virginia. 
Hawkes states of Episcopalians of this colony, 

“The clergy were generally friends to the mother country — attached 
to it by the circumstances of birth, and bound as they were individually 
by the oath of allegiance. A portion of the laity adopted their opinions; 
it was, however, very small, for the great mass of the population in 
Virginia was opposed to England. Nor were all the clergy loyalists; 
they numbered in their ranks some sturdy republicans, though these 
formed a minority, including not quite one-third of the whole body 

.Bishop Madison, Messers Bracken, Belmaine, Buchanan. 

Jairatt, Griffith, Muhlenberg, Thurston and Davis. Of the laity were 
General Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, F. L. Lee, 
Mason, Pendleton, Lyons, Grayson, Harrison, Carrington, Fleming, 
Nelson, Randolph, Meade, Mercer and hundreds of other names, 
deservedly dear to Virginia.”^ 

The clergy of New England and New York were more 
ihclined to loyalty to the mother country than were their 
Southern brethren. Dr. Learning wrote from Norwalk, 
Connecticut: 

“The missionaries being placed in this colony, is not only very service¬ 
able in a religious, but in a civil sense. In the north-east of this colony 
there have been most rebellious outrages committed on account of the 
Stamp Act, while those towns where the Church has got a footing, have 
calmly submitted to civil authority. It is said that Mayhew, the day 
before the mob pulled down the Deputy-governor’s house, preached 
sedition from these words; ‘I would they were even cut off that trouble 
you!’ He has abused the Church with impunity, and perhaps he thinks 
he may escape in abusing the State also.” * 

Mr. Beach wrote from the same Colony: 

‘*I have of late, taken pains to warn my people against having any 
concern in the seditious tumults with relation to the Stamp-duty, en- 

1 Boucher, A View of the CaneeSt etc,, p. 98. 

2 Hawks, Ecckeiastical History of the United States, vol. i, pp, 135-1S7 

* Beardsley, Ejnscopal Church in Connecticut, vol. i, p. 240. 
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joined upon us bv the Legislature at home; and I can with truth and 
pleasure say, that I cannot discover the least inclination toward rebel¬ 
lious conduct in any of the church people here.1 wish 1 

could say the same of all sects in these parts. ” ‘ 

^Vhile Mr. Lamson sent word from Fairfield: 

“In a time of anarchv and disloyalty in this country, the professors of 
the Church of England'have in general, throughout the Province of New 
England distinguished themselves by a peaceable submission and quiet 
deiwrtment - The missionaries have exerted themselves upon the occasion 
in e.xhorting their own congregations and others to peace, and a due sub¬ 
mission to authority; by which means we have been expo^ to the 
calumnv and insult of the enemies of the Church and State. Some of us 
have been threatened with having our houses pulled down over o^ 
heads, though as yet they have kept themselves, in this part of the 

country, from acts of open %-iolence. ” 

The Memoir of the Reverend John Stuart, D.D., of 
New York states: 

“No class was so uncompromising in its loyalty as the of |he 

Church of England in this State; and they in consequence did not fail 
to experience the bitter effects of their own unwise resolution. 


\n illuminating description of the position of the 
colonial clerg>' of the Church of England comes from the 
Reverend Charles Inglis, of Trinity Church, New \ork. 
under date of October 31. 1776, in a report submitted to 
the Venerable Society relative to conditions in the colonies, 
but with particular reference to Trinity Parish: 

“ \11 the Societv s Missionaries, without excepting one. in New Je^y. 
New York. Connecticut, and. so far as I can lewn, in the other New 
England Colonies, have proved themselves faithful, loyal in 

S of dilffection and rebellion which has involved this amt.nent in 
he ^ItesT calamities. I must add. that all the other clergy- of ou, 
ChuS in the above Colonies, though not in the Society s ser>nce. have 


* Beardsley, op. vol. i, p- 
» j^u'mfntarJ^HiJriory of Sev York, vol. iv. p. o08. 
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observed the same line of conduct, and, although their joint endeavors 
could not wholly prevent the rebellion, yet they checked it considerably 
for some time, and prevented many thousands from plunging into it, who 
othen^'ise would certainly have done so. 

You have, doubtless, been long since informed by my worthy friends. 
Dr. Chandler and Dr. Cooper, to what an height our violences were 
risen so early as May 1775, when they wer^ both obliged to fly from 
hence, and seek protection in England, '^hoe violences have been 
gradually increasing ever since; and this, with the delay of sending over 
succors, and the king’s troops totally abandoning this province, reduced 
the friends of government here to a most disagreeable and dangerous 
situation, particularly the Clergy, who w ere viewed with peculiar envy 


and malignity by the disaffected; for, although civil liberty was the 
ostensible object, the bait that was flung out to catch the populace at 
large and engage them in the rebellion, yet it is now past all doubt that 
an abolition of the Church of England was one of the principal springs of 
the dissenting leaders* conduct; and hence the unanimity of dissenters in 
this business. Their universal defection from government, emancipating 
themselves from the jurisdiction of Great Britain, and becoming inde¬ 
pendent, was a necessary step towards this grand object. I have it from 
good authority that the Presbyterian ministers, at a synod where most 
of them in the middle colonies w ere collected, passed a resolve to support 
the continental congress in all their measures. * This and this only can 
account for the uniformity of their conduct; for I do not know one of 


them, nor have I been able, after strict inquiry, to hear of any, who did 
not, by preaching and every effort in their power, promote all the meas¬ 
ures of the congress, however extravagant. 

The Clergy, amidst this scene of tumult and disorder, went on steadily 
w'ith their duty; in their sermons, confining themselves to the doctrines of 
the Gospel, w'ithout touching on politics; using their influence to allay 
our heats and cherish a spirit of loyalty among the people. This conduct, 
however harmless, gave great offence to our flaming patriots, who laid 
it down as a maxim. That those who were not for them were against 
them. Ihe Clergy were everywhere threatened, often reviled with the 


most opprobrious language, sometimes treated with violence. Some 
have been carried prisoners by armed mobs into distant provinces, where 
they were detained in close confinement for several weeks, and much 
insulted, without any crime being even alleged against them. Some have 
b^n flung into jails by committees for frivolous suspicions of plots, of 
which even their persecutors afterwards acquitted them. Some who were 
obliged to fly their own province to save their lives have been taken 


prisoners, sent back, and are threatened to be tried for their lives be- 


* Infra,, p. 76. 
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caii>e they fled from dangrer. Some have been pulled out of the reading 
desk because they prayed for the king, and that before independency was 
declared. Others have been warned to appear at militia muste^ ^nth 
their arms, have been fined for not appearing and threatened with im¬ 
prisonment for not pa>'ing those fines. Others have had their houses 
plundered, and their desks broken open under pretence of their con¬ 
taining treasonable papers. , j* 

Thus matters continued; the clergy- proceeding regularly m the dis¬ 
charge of their duty where the hand of \'iolence did not interfere, until 
the beginning of last July, when the congress thought proper to make an 

explicit declaration of independency. 

This declaration increafed the embarrassments of the clergy. To 
officiate publicly, and not pray for the king and royal family accordii^ 
to the liturgj*, was against their duty and oath, as well as dictates of their 
conscience; and yet to use the prayers for the king and royal family 
would have drawn ine^dtable destruction on them. The only cour^ 
which they could pursue- to avoid both e^-ils. was to suspend the public 

exercise of their function, and shut up their churches. 

This, aocordinglv was done. It is very remarkable that, although the 
clergy of those p^^^dnces I have mentioned did not, and. indeed, could 
not consult each other on this interesting occasion, yet they all feU u^n 
the same method in shutting up their churches. The venerable 
Beach, of Connecticut, only is to be excepted, if my information be 
right, who officiated as usual after independency was declared. 

All the churches in Connecticut (Mr. Beach’s excepted . ^ , c ^ ^ 

well as those in this p^o^■ince, except in this city. Long Island, and Staten 
Island, where his Majesty's arms have penetrated, are now shut up 
This is also the case with ever>- church in New Jersey: and I am informed 
bv a gentleman lately returned from Pennsslvania, who had l^n a 
prisoner there for some times- that the churches in the several missions of 
that pro%-ince are shut up. one or two excepted, where 

king and roval family are omitted. The churches in Philadelphia ^ 
open. How' matters are circumstanced in the more southerly colonies 
I cannot learn with any certainty; only that the provincial convenUon of 
\~irginiB have taken upon themselves to publish an editd, by which ^me 

coUects for the king are to be whoUy omitted in othe^ 

altered, the word ‘commonwealth' being substituted for the ki^ - hor 
mv part. I never expected much good of those cWgy among them who 
opposed an American episcopate- H such should now 
alte^ce, and abandon their duty, it is no more 
naturallv be looked for. There are, however, ^veral ^orthy 
in those pros-inces, some of whom I hear have t^en s^rtuary m 
particul^l V from Marvland. ThU prosdnce. although the most lo> al and 
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peaceable of any of the continent, by a strange fatality is become the 
scene of war, and suffers most. This city, especially, has a double 
portion of the calamities brought on by the present rebellion; and per¬ 
haps a brief detail of our situation for some months past, may gratify 
curiosity, and convey to the Society the clearest idea of the state of 
things here. Upon General Howe’s departure from Boston to Halifax, 
early in the last spring, the rebel army was drawn to this city, which the> 
fortified, in the best manner they could, expecting it would be attacked. 

. . . Dr. Auchmuty, the rector, being much indisposed during the spring 

and summer, retired with his family to Brunswick, in New Jersey; and 
the care of the churches, in his absence, of course devolved on me, as the 
oldest assistant — a situation truly diflBcult and trying in such times, 
especially as the other assistants were young and inexperienced, though 

very loyal, and otherwise worthy young men. 

About the middle of April, Mr. Washington, commander-in-chief of 
the rebel forces, came to town with a large reinforcement. Animated by 
his presence, and, I suppose, encouraged by him, the rebel committees 
very much harassed the loyal inhabitants here and on Long Island- 
They were summoned before those committees, and, upon refusing to 
give up their arms and take the oaths that were tendered, they were 
imprisoned or sent into banishment. An army was sent to Long Island 
to disarm the inhabitants who were distinguished for their loyalty. 
Many had their property destroyed, and more were carried off prisoners. 
It should be observed, that members of the Church of England were the 
only sufferers on this occasion. The members of the Dutch church are 
very numerous there, and many of them joined in opposing the rebellion; 
yet nonotice was taken ofthem nor the least injury done to them . . 

At the present time, there are many hundreds from this city and province 
prisoners in New England; and among these the mayor of New York, 
•several judges and members of his Majesty’s council, with other re¬ 
spectable inhabitants. 

Soon after Washington’s arrival, he attended our church; but on the 
Sunday morning, before divine service began, one of the rebel generals 
called at the rector’s house (supposing the latter was in town,) and not 
finding him, left word that he came to inform the rector that ‘General 
Washington would be at the church, and would be glad If the violent 
prayers for the king and royal family were omitted.’ This message was 
brought to me, and, as you may suppose, I paid no regard to it. 

On seeing that general not long after, I remonstrated against the un¬ 
reasonableness of his request, which he must know the clergy could not 
comply with; and told him further, that it was in his power to shut up 
our churches, but by no means in his power to make ‘the clergy depart 
from their duty.* This declaration drew from him an aw'kward apology 



for his <*onduct, which I believe was not authorized by Washington. 
Such incidents would not be worth mentioning, unless to give those who 
are at a distance a better idea of the spirit of the times. 

May 17th was appointed by the congress as a day of public fasting, 
praver, and humiliation throughout the continent. At the unanimous 
request of the members of our Church who were then in town, 1 consented 
to preach that day; and, indeed, our situation made it highly prudent, 
though a submission to an authority that was so far usurped was ex¬ 
ceedingly grating and disagreeable. In giving notice the preceding 
Sunday, I only mentioned that there would be a sermon on the ensuing 
Friday, which w as the 17th, without saying anything of the reason, or by 
what authority. It was exceedingly difficult for a loyal clergj-man to 
preach on such an occasion, and not incur danger on the one hand, or not 
depart from his duty on the other. I endeavored to avoid both, making 
peace and repentance my subject, and explicitly disclaimed ha^-ing any¬ 
thing to do with politics. This sermon, in the composition of wrhich I 
took some pains, I intend to publish for various reasons, should I be able 
to recover it from the place where it now is, writh all my books and papers, 
in the country. The several churches in this province (except two, where 
the clergymen thought they might without danger omit service^, and so 
far as I can learn, through all the thirteen united colonies, as they are 

called, were opened on this occasion. 

blatters became now critical here in the highest degree. The rebel 
army amounted to near 30,000. All their cannon and military stores 
were draw*n hither, and they boasted that the place was impregnable- 
The mortifications and alarms which the clergy met with were innumer¬ 
able. I have frequently heard myself called a Tory, and traitor to my 
country, as I passed the streets, and epithets joined to each, which 
cencv forbids me to set down. ^ iolent threats were throw n out against 
us, in case the king were any longer prayed for. One S'unday, when I was^ 
officiating, and had proceeded some length in the service, a company of 
about one hundred armed rebels marched into the church, with drums 
beating and fifes playing, their guns loaded and bayonets fixed, as i 
going to battle. The congregation was thrown into the utmost terroi^ 
and several women fainted, expecting a massacre was intended. I t^k 
no notice of them, and went on w ith the service, only exerted my 
which was in some measure drowned by the noise and tumult. The 
rebels stood thus in the aisle for near fifteen minutes, till, being asked 
pews by the sexton, they complied. Still, however, the people 
that, when the collects for the king and royal family were read. I should 
be fired at, as menaces to that purpose had been frequently fiung out. 
matter, however, passed over without any accident. Nothing m this 
happened before since, which made it mmc remarkable. I was 
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afterwards assured that something hostile and violent was intended; 
but He that stills the raging of the sea, and madness of the people, over¬ 
ruled their purpose, whatever it was. 

In the beginning of July, independency was dec lared: as this event wiLs 
what I long had expected, I had maturely considered, and was determined, 
what line of conduct to pursue. General Howe had arrived some time 
before from Halifax, as did Lord Howe from England. They had taken 
possession of Staten Island, where the fleet lay in sight of this city, at 
the distance of nine miles; and only waited the arrival of the fleet from 
England, to make a descent and reduce New York. This circumstance 
pointed out still more clearly what part I should act. However, I thought 
it w'as proper to consult such of the vestry as were in town, and others of 
the congregation, and have their concurrence; and I must do them the 
justice to say, that they were all unanimous for shutting up the Churches; 
and chose rather to submit to that temporary inconvenience, than, by 
omitting the prayers for the king, give that mark of di.saffection to their 
sovereign. To have prayed for him, had been rash to the last degree — 
the ine\dtable consequence had been a demolition of the churches, and 
the destruction of all who frequented them. The whole rebel force was 
collected here, and the most violent partizans from all parts of the con¬ 
tinent. A fine equestrian statue of the king was pulled down, and 
totally demolished, immediately after independency was declared. 
All the king’s arms, even those on signs of taverns, were destroyed. 
The committee sent me a message, which I esteemed a favor and in¬ 
dulgence, to have the king’s arms taken down in the church, or else the 
mob would do it, and might deface and injure the churches. I im¬ 
mediately complied. People were not at liberty to speak their sentiments, 
and even silence was constructed as a mark of disaffection. 

Things being thus situated, I shut up the churches. Even this was 
attended with great hazard; for it was declaring, in the strongest manner, 
our disapprobation of independency, and that under the eye of Washing¬ 
ton and his army. The other assistants now went to their respective 

friends in the country.I remained in the city, to visit the 

sick, baptize children, bury the dead, and afford what support I could to 
the remains of our poor flock, who were much dispirited; for several, 
especially of the poorer sort, had it not in their power to leave the city. 
After we had ceased to officiate publicly, several of the rebel officers sent 
to me for the keys of the churches, that their chaplains might preach in 
them; with these requisitions I peremptorily refused to comply, and let 
them know that, if they would use the churches, they must break the 
gates and doors to get it. Accordingly, I took possession of all the 
keys, lest the sextons might be tampered w’ith; for I could not bear the 
thought that their seditious and rebellious effusions should be ooured out 
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in our churches. 'VMien those requisiUons were repeated with threats, my 
ansT»er was, ‘that I did what I knew to be my duty, and that I would 
adhere to it, be the consequences what they would.’ Upon this they 

desisted, and did not occupy the churches. 

I cannot reflect on my situation at that time, without the warmest 

emotions of gratitude to Di%-ine Pro^-idence for proving me. I was 
watched with a jealous, suspicious eye. Besides the imputaUon o' 
notoriously disaffected — an imputation which h^ flung others m jail 
without any other crime, — I was known and pointed at as tlm author 
of seyeral pieces against the proceedings of the congress. In Febru^ 
last, I uTote an answer to a pamphlet enUUed. ‘Comon Sense, whi^ 
earnestly recommended and justified independency. It was one of the 
most ^-irulent, artful, and pernicious pamphlets I ever met wift, and 
perhaps the wit of man could not devise one better calculated to do 
mischief. It seduced thousands. At the risk, not only of my liberty, but 
also of my life, I drew up an answer, and had it pnnted here; but the 
ans\» er was no sooner advertised, than the whole impression was 
by the sons of liberty and burnt. I then sent a copy to PhMel^ 
where it was printed, and soon went through the second edition. 
answer was laid to mv charge, and swelled the catalogue of my poliUcal 
transgressions. In short. I was in the utmost danger, and it is to the 
overruling hand of Proridence that I attribute my deliverance and safety. 
\Mth difficulty I stood my ground till about the middle of August, when 
almost all who were suspected of disaffection were taken up and sent 
prisoners to New England. I therefore found it necessary to return to 
Hushing on Long Island; but I had not sooner left that place, than fte 
committee met, and entered into a debate about seizing me. Tm 
obliged me to shift my quarters, and keep as private as possible, tffl the 
27lh of that mooth, when General Howe <Weated the rebels on I^ng 

Island, which set me and many others at liberty. ^ ^ 

On Sunday, the 15th of September. General Howe, with the king s 
forces, landed on New York Island, four miles above the city, upon 
which the rebels abandoned the city, and retired towards Eng’s Bn^ 
which joins this island to the continent. Early on Monday monung, 
the Ici, I returned to the city, which exhibited a most melancholy a^ 
pcarance, being deserted and pillaged. My house was plunde^ of 
everything by the rebels. My loss amounts to near 200 pounds this cm- 
rency, or upwards of 100 pounds sterlmg. The rebels carried off all the 
bells in the dty, partly to convwt them into cannon, partly to prevrat 
notice being given speedily of the destruction they meditated agwnst the 

dty by fire, when it began. On Wednesday, 1 open^ one of the churd^ 

and solemnixed Divine Service, when all the inhabitants gladly attended. 
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and joy was lighted up in every countenance on the restoration of our 
public worship; for very few remained but such as were memt>ers of our 
Church. Each congratulated himself and others on the prospect of re* 
turning peace and security; but alas! the enemies of peace were secretly 

working among us.On Saturday.they set fire to 

the cit}'.^Ve had three churches, of which Trinity ( hurch was 

the oldest and largest. It was a venerable edifice, had an excellent organ, 
w'hich cost 850 pounds sterling, and was otherwise ornamented. This 
church, with the rector's house and the charity school, — the two later, 
large expensive buildings, — were burned. St. Paul’s Church and King s 
College had shared the same fate, being directly on the line of fire, had I 
not been providentially on the spot, and sent a number of people with 

W'ater on the roof of each.The Church corporation has 

suffered prodigiously, as was evidently intended. Besides the buildings 
already mentioned, about 200 houses, which stood on the church ground, 
were consumed; so that the loss cannot be estimated at less than 25,000 
pounds sterling. This melancholy accident, and the principal scene of 
war being here, will occasion the clergy of this city to be the greatest 
sufferers of any on the continent by the pre.sent rebellion. 

Upon the whole, the Church of England has lost none of its members by 
the rebellion as yet, — none, I mean, whose departure from it can be 
deemed a loss; on the contrary, its own members are more firmly at¬ 
tached to it than ever. And even the sober and more rational among 
dissenters, — for they are not all equally violent and frantic — look with 
reverence and esteem on the part which Church people here have acted. 
I have not a doubt but, with the blessing of Providence, his Majesty's 
arms will be successful, and finally crush this unnatural rebellion. In 
that case, if the steps are taken which reason, prudence, and common 
sense dictate, the church w ill indubitably increase, and these confusions 
will terminate in a large accession to its members. Then will be the 
time to make that provision for the American Church which is necessary, 
and place it on at least an equal footing with other denominations by 
granting it an episcopate, and thereby allowing it full toleration. If 
this opportunity is let slip, I think there is a moral certainty that such 
another will never again offer; and I must conclude, in that case, that 
Government is equally infatuated with the Americans at present .... 
And I may appeal to all judicious jorsons, whether it is not as contrary 
to sound policy, as it certainly is to right reason and justice, that the 
king’s loyal subjects here, members of the national Church, should be 
denied a privilege the want of which will discourage and diminish their 
numbers, and that merely to gratify the clamors of dissenters, who have 
now discovered such enmity to the constitution, and who will ever 
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clamor against anything that will tend to benefit or increase the Church 
here.' ^ 


This Reverend Inglis, whose report to the Venerable 
Society we have just followed, was one of the chief propa¬ 
gandists for the Tory party in America. He is supposed to 
have written the Letters of Papinian, addressed to John 


Jay and to the people of North America, setting forth 
“the conduct, present state and prospects of the American 
Congress." These denounced what the author considered; 


‘‘The tretnendous assumption of power made Ly the Revolutionary 
leaders; the gross t\Tannies practised by them upon the common people, 
the fallacious hopes with which they had fed their credulous follow^, 
and the delusions which they had spread through the land respecting 
the character and purpose of the co-called movement for American 
rights and liberties." “You will find,” he continued, “these pretended 
enemies of oppression the most unrelenting oppressors and their little 
fingers heavier than the king s loins. * There is more libertj inTurkej 

than in the dominions of the Congress.The rebellion, begun 

bv unprincipled and selfish men, has keen without justification in anj 
public necessity; it is therefore wicked; it is without prospect of success; 
it b destined to bring disaster upon all who continue to support it.” ’ 


Dr. Inglis had also, as he informs us, replied to Paine s 
Common Sense, with a pamphlet entitled. The True 
Interest of America Impartially Stated in Certain Strictures 
on a Pamphlet entitled Common Sense, by An American, 

Philadelphia, ITTG.'* 

The Dr. Chandler of Elizabeth, New Jersey, mentioned 
by Dr. Inglis in the above report to the Venerable Society, 
had published in 1774, A Friendly Address, to point out the 
dangerous consequences of resisting Parliament, and 

‘ Hawkins Huiorical Sotieet of the Mitsions of the Ckvrek of 
in the American Coloniet Prerious to the Independence of the IntUd 
StaUe, pp. S28-S41; EceUeiastiecd Records of the State of Snr lorfc.vol. 
vi, pp. 4«9i-4300; DocumerOary History, vol. iii, pp. 6374W6. 

* Inglis, Letters of Papinian, p. 6; Tyler, op. eii., vol. u, p. 73. 

* Inglb, op. cit , p. il. 

‘ Inalb. The True Interest of America Impartially Stated. 
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another pamphlet under the title HTtat Think I e of The 
Congress Sow? At one time he was erronously thought to 
be the “Westchester Farmer. ” It is not surprising that 
he found it expedient to leave the country.’ 

The Venerable Society was also in receipt of a similar 
report of about the same date December 29, 1776, from the 
ReverendSamuelSeabury,of New York. This ran (in part): 

“I hope my conduct will be approved by the Society. I assure them 
I have done everything in my power to retain the people in their duty, 
nor did I shut up the church, or leave the Mission, while it was practi¬ 
cable for me to do duty in either. I must also oliserve. that but few of my 
congregation are engaged in the rebellion. The New England rebels used 
frequently to observe, as an argument against me, that the nearer they 
came to West Chester, the fewer friends they found to American liberty— 
that is, to rebellion; and, in justice to the rel)els of East and West Chester. 
I must say, that none of them ever offered me any insult, or attempted to 
do me any injury, that I know of. It must give the Society great satis¬ 
faction to know that all their Missionaries have conducted themselves 
with great propriety, and on many occasions with a firmness and stead¬ 
iness that have done them honor. This may. indeed, be said of all the 
clergy on this side the Delaware, and. I am persuaded, of many on the 
other. But the conduct of the Philadelphia clergy has been the very 
reverse. They not only rushed headlong into the rebellion, themselves, 
but perverted the judgment, and soured the tempers, and inflamed the 
passions of the people, by sermons and orations, both from the pulpit 
and the press. Their behavior hath been of great disadvantage to the 
loyal clergy. Messers. Babcock, Townsend and James Sayre were 
seized by the rebels some time in October, and I have not heard of their 
being discharged. 

Mr. Veits is a close prisoner in Hartford jail, and has been in irons. 
He is to be tried for his life, some say for assisting the royalists, who were 
confined in Simsbury mines, in breaking out: others for concealing tho.se 

unhappy people after they had broke out, and for helping them to make 
their escape. 

Mr. Beardsley has been obliged to leave his Mission ... Mr. 

Learning has been taken up by the rebels, but was dismissed in a few 
hours,”* 

^Hawkins, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 

*Seabury’s Original Letters, vol. xix, 1. 190; Hawkins, op. cit., pp, 
303-308. 
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No Torj' minister in America had a stormier career than 
did this Reverend Samuel Seabury. He exonerates the 
rebels of Chester, East and West; but he does not relate 
the experiences of the preceding year. November 22, 
1775, while engaged in his pastoral duties, he had been 
suddenly seized by a band of armed men, who, first ha\’ing 
pillaged his desk and house, forced hun to mount and 
accompany his captors to New Haven. He was borne 
through the street of that city in triumph and committed 
to prison under hea^’y guard and denied visits from friends 
or the use of pen, ink or paper, except for the purpose of 
writing to his family and then only under inspection. 
The principal charge against him was that he had written 
the pamphlets of the “Westchester Farmer,” a charge 
undoubtedly true but which at that time could not be 
substantiate. At the end of more than a month’s im¬ 
prisonment, in default of evidence, he was dismissed. 
Thenceforth he had to avoid public appearance and to 
have faithful friends constantly on guard to warn him of 
approaching danger. At one time, under stress of extraor- 
dmar>' danger, he and his friends. Chandler of New 
Jersey, and Myles Cooper, President of King’s College, 
were forced to flee for their lives; and, for several days and 
nights, they lay in a secret room. After the battle of 
Long Island, Seaburj' fled to the British Imes. A troop of 
cavaln' was quartered in his rectorj', and consumed all 
the produce of his glebe; the pews of the church were 
burned for firewood; the church turned into a hospital. 
Seaburj' became a chaplain in the British Army and was 
assigned to a regiment of American Ixiyalists. 

The series of pamphlets by the “Westchester Farmer" 
was begun in 1774 with the appearance of F ree Thoughts 
on the Proceedings of Contineniol Congress. “Will you,” 
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heasks, “submit to this slavish regulation?” “Youmust, 

he replies, “our sovereign lords and masters, the high and 
mighty delegates, in Grand Contmental Congress assem¬ 
bled, have ordered and directed it!” “Will you be the 
instruments in bringing the most abject slavery on your¬ 
selves?” “Do as you will, but by Him that made me, I 
will not! No, if I must be enslaved, let it be by a King at 
least, and not by a parcel of upstarts, lawless committee- 
jjjgjj.Renounce all dependence on Congress 

and committees. They have neglected and betrayed 
your interests.”! Other pamphlets from the same 
“Westchester Farmer” were: The Congress Canvassed,^ 
A View of the Controversy between Great Britain and her 
CoUmies,^ An Alarm to the Legislature of the Province of 
New YorkA and The Republican Dissected.^ 

The attitude of Inglis and Seabury was offensive to a 
considerable body of the New York Episcopalians. Dr. 
Samuel Provoost, who was to become the first bishop of the 
state, bore arms in the patriotic cause and on patriotic 
grounds became a bitter enemy of Samuel Seabury.® 
It was an Episcopalian layman, Alexander Hamilton, 
trained in the Episcopalian King’s College (Columbia), 
who rebutted the Westchester Farmer in the pamphlets: 
A Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress from the 
Calumnies of their Enemies;"^ and The Farmer Refuted.^ 
This was the young Hamilton who saved his college 

^ Seabury, Free Thoughie on the Proceedings of the Continenial Congress, 

* Seabury, The Congress Canvassed. 

^Seabury, A View of the Controversy between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. 

^Seabury, An Alarm to the Legislature of the Province of New York. 

5 Seabury, The Republican Dissected. 

® Perry, Bishop Seabury and Bishop Provoost. 

’ Hamilton, A Full Vindication of the Measures of the Congress. 

* Hamilton, The Farmer Refuted. 
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president. President Cooper, from the fury of the patriotic 
mob. New York Episcopalianism was to fumbh the 
j^p-^-QJujiouarv cause with such leaders as Jay, Duane, and 
Morris. It should not be judged solely or even primarily 

by the conduct of Inglis, Seabury or Cooper. 

Seabury, however, was quite correct when he stated that 
the general tone of Philadelphia Episcopalianism was 
more revolutionaiy* than that of New York. In the 
ministers, Duche, Coombe, and Smith, Philadelphia 
possessed three of the most powerful exponents of Amer¬ 
ica's cause. Indeed. Christ Church where they preached 
has been styled “the cradle of the Country as it is the 

cradle of the American Church.”* 

The Reverend William Smith, Provost of the College of 

Philadelphia, long concealed his identity under the simple 
title, “A Lover of his Countiy.” At the commencement 
exercises of May 1766, immediately following the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, he expressed the following sentiments: 

••O happv .\merica! if now we but know how to prize our happiness. 
The unguai^ed sallie.': of intemperate zeal will soon be forgotten; but the 
steadfast, the noble, the patriotic efforts of cool and good men. in the 
vindication of native and constitutional rights, will more and more claim 
the regard of all the free, in every clime and age. and perhaps be conse¬ 
crated bv time into one of the brightest transactions of our stoo'. assCTt- 
ing our iiedigree and showing that we were worthy of having descended 
from the illustrious stock of Britons. * 


Smith’s most notable patriotic utterance was the 
sermon. On the Present Situation of American Affairs, 
preach^ in Christ Church, June <23, 1775, two days after 
the departure of Washington to take command at Cam¬ 
bridge, in the presence of Congress. It contained the 

* Perry, Influenee of the Clerjn •»» f*' H’®'" °f ***■ Herolutton, p. 3. 

* F€rur Di^srrtations, pp. 9-10. 
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boldest words on the question of the day that had as yet 
been spoken in America from an Anglican pulpit.* Perry 
says of this sermon; 

*‘It would appear that to this discourse more perhaps than to any 
other printed document, the clear understanding of the position of our 
fathers in the view of English and American sympathizers was due. 
The sermon was republished in almost countless editions at home and 
abroad. It was translated into various languages — German, Swedish, 
Welsh—and so convincing was its logic, and so lucid was its style, that 
the chamberlain of the City of London, was at the charge of an edition 
of ten thousand copies which were circulated broadcast throughout 
Great Britain.”* 

Smith’s sermon for the Public Fast Day of July 20, 
1775, was less fiery.^ He was opposed to independence 
and under the name of Cato composed a series of eight 
essays to counteract Common Sense and the spirit which 
it aroused.^ .From 1776 on he ceased to lead in Pennsyl¬ 
vania politics; though he did accept independence as 
inevitable and though he continued a leader in Episco¬ 
palian affairs. 

Thomas Coombe, assistant minister at Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, preached a sermon on the day set apart by 
Congress for a National Fast Day, July 20, 1775, in which 
he fully justified the course of the colonies up to that 
point in their opposition to ministerial encroachments.® 
Coombe, however, was one of the first to refuse to follow 
the development of the American cause. 

So prominent was Jacob Duche in the early American 
struggle and so profound was the effect of his desertion to 

^ Smith, Workg of, vol. iii, pp. 252-286. 

* Perry, Influence of the Cliffy in the War of the Revolution, pp. 2-S. 

‘Smith, op. eit., vol. ii, pp. 112-126. 

♦ Ibid, vol. i, p. 675. 

‘Coombe, Thomas Edwin. A Sermon, preached July 20th, 1776. 
Philadelphia. 1776. 
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the British that he may well be styled “The Benedict 
Arnold of the American Clergj’.” Accepting the Chap¬ 
laincy of Continental Congress for three years he inspired 
it with his fierj' sermons; no preacher in America exercised 
greater influence for freedom than did Duche during his 
tenure of that office, 1774 to 1776. And though he was 
weak enough to be won back to the British cause during 
their occupation of Philadelphia, he, nevertheless, left 
sermons which are classics in the cause of American 
liberty. The Duty of Standing Fast in our Spiritual and 
Temporal Liberties^ was also preached in Christ Church, 
July 7, 1775, before the First Battalion of the City and 
Liberties of Philadelphia and was dedicated “To His 
Excellency George Washmgton Esquire, General and 
Commander in Chief of all the Forces of the United Col¬ 
onies in North America.” The text was Galatians, v. 1, 
“Stand fast, therefore, in the Liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free!" Duche invoked Deity to “Remove 
far from his (the king’s) Royal Person all those, who would 
seek to change his government into oppression, and to 
gratify their own licentious desires at the expense of the 
blood and treasure of his subjects.” This sermon was 
published both in Philadelphia and in London. 

July 20, 1775. marks the first general fast ever kept in 
America. On that date Continental Congress “in view of 

the critical and calamitous state.for all the 

English colonies on this continent as a day of public 
humiliation and prayer” assembled at their usual place of 
meeting at half-past nine and went in a body “to attend 
divine service at Mr. Duche’s church.”^ Mr. Duch^ took 

‘ Duclie, Jacob, The Duty of Standing Fast in ovr SpintuaJ and Tew- 
poral Libtrtiet. A Sermon, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, July 7,1776, 
before the First Battalion, etc. Philadelphia, 1775. 

* Journals of Congress, vol. ii, pp. 81. 87, 192; Infra, p. 412. 
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for his subject The American Vine. He spoke of himself 
and his coimtrymen as “injured and oppressed” and as 
“unmeriting the harsh and rigorous treatment” they were 
receiving from the mother country; and he thrilled his 
hearers with fresh indignation and horrors at this un¬ 
natural severity. “’Tis not now,” he exclaimed, “foreign 
enemy, or the savages of our own wilderness that have 
made the cruel and unrighteous assault; but it is even, 
thou, Britain, that with merciless and unhallowed hands 
wouldst cut down and destroy this branch of thine own 
Vine. ^ 

Duche’s influence was great. John Adams listened to 
him and confessed that he had never listened to better 
praying, such pronunciation, such fervor, such earnestness 
and pathos and in language so elegant and sublime “as 
was delivered by this Episcopalian clergj’man for the 
American cause.”^ It gave this staunch Congregationalist 
just the lesson he needed and worked for a rapprochement 
between the two most numerous and influential denom¬ 
inations in America. John Adams was won from a violent 
opposition to an earnest support of the cause of an Ameri¬ 
can episcopacy. He became one of the leading instru¬ 
ments in the procurement of the consecration of the 
American bishops White and Provoost, by the British 
clergy at Lambeth Palace. Later he came to boast of this 
as one of his most important services to America. ^ 

The consistent leader among Episcopalians to champion 
the American cause was the Reverend William White, 
later Bishop White. Coolly judicious, he arrived at his 
conviction slowly and then, quite in contrast to the 

* Duch4, The American Vine. A Sermon preached before Congrees, 20 

July. 1776. PhiladelphU. 1775. ‘ir 

* Letter of John Adams, vol. i, pp. 23-24. 

* Infra, p. 220. 
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impetuous Duche, he followed through consistently patri¬ 
otic to the end. He thus recounts his course: 

“I continued.to pray for the king until Sunday (in¬ 

clusive) before the fourth of July, 1T76. Within a short time after, I 
took the oath of all«^ance to the United SUtes and have since remained 
faithful to it. My intentions were upright and most seriously weighed; 
and I hope they were not in contradiction to my duty.” ‘ 

At the darkest moment of the Revolution, William 
\STiite was offered the Chaplaincy of Congress; his brother- 
in-law, Robert Morris, warned him that to accept was to 
offer his throat to be cut, yet he accepted. He continued in 
that office until independence had been fully established. ^ 

A friend to Washington and the other patriotic leaders, 
we shall see later how this consistent Americanism was to 
aid in fixing upon the American Episcopalian Church an 

American character. ^ 

Dr. Samuel Provoost, first Bishop of New York, was a 
patriot and bore arms in the strife, as did Dr. John Croes, 
first Bishop of New Jersey. Madison, first Bishop of 
Virginia, and President of William and Mary College, 
stood for the American cause, as did their first bishop- 
elect, David Griffith. Dr. Edward Bass, the fir^ Bishop 

of Massachusetts, had his missionary' stipend withdrawn 
by the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel for alleged sympathy with the “rebellion.” Robert 
Smith, the first Bishop of South Carolba, was an active 
combatant and this was recognized by his acceptance as an 
original member of the Society of the Cincinnati in that 

The most powerful and the most unrelentmg of the 

^ Wilson» Mewunr of WtlHam WkiU^ p. 51. 

* Infra.^ pp. 41^^15. 

* o/ Ae CUrn »•» Ae War of Ae Reodutum. p. 4. 
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Toiy satirists was Jonathan Odell, Rector of St. Mar>^ s 
parish, Burlington, New Jersey. He fled to the British 
lines about the beginning of the year 1777, from whence 
he issued his characterizations of Americans and the 
American cause. Of Dr. Witherspoon he writes: 

“Known in the pulpit by seditious toils. 

Grown into consequence by civil broils. 

Three times he tried, and miserably failed. 

To overset the laws — the fourth prevailed. 

Whether as tool he acted, or as guide. 

Is yet a doubt — his conscience must decide. 

Meanwhile unhappy Jersey mourns her thrall. 

Ordained by \Tlest of the ^c to fall; 

To fall by Witherspoon! — O name, the curse 
Of sound religion, and disgrace of verse. 

Member of Congress, we must hail him next: 

‘Come out of Babylon.’ was now his text. 

Fierce as the fiercest, foremost of the first. 

He’d rail at kings, with venom well-nigh burst. 

Xot uniformly grand — for some bye-end. 

To dirtiest acts of treason he’d descend; 

I've known him seek the dungeon dark as night. 

Imprisoned Tories to convert, or fright; 

Whilst to myself I’ve hummed, in dismal tune. 

I’d rather be a dog than Witherspoon. 

Be patient, reader — for the issue trust; 

His day will come — remember. Heaven is just. ' 

The following lines indict Washington: 

“Hear thy indictment, Washington, at large; 

Attend and listen to the solemn charge; 

Thou hast supported an atrocious cause 
.\gaiDSt thy king, thj' coimtry, and the laws. 

Committed perjury, encouraged lies. 

Forced conscience, broken the most sacred ties; 

M3rnads of wives and fathers at thy hand 

Their slaughtered husbands, slaughtered sons, demand. 

^ Loyalist {The) Poetry of the Revolution, pp. 17-18, 
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Wliat could, when halfway up the hill to fame 
Induce thee to go back and link with shame? 

Was it ambition, vanity or spite 

That prompted thee with Congress to unite? 

Or did all three within thy bosom roll, 

‘Thou heart of hero with a traitor s soul’? 

Go, \^Tetched author of they country’s grief. 

Patron of villainy, of villains chief; 

Seek with thy cursed crew the central gloom. 

Ere Truth’s avenging sword begin thy doom; 

Or sudden vengeance of celestial dart 
Precipitate thee with augmented smart.” ‘ 

All of Odell’s work as an Anti-American political satirist 
is embraced b four poems: “The Word of Congress,”2 
“The Congratulation,”^ “The Feu de Joie,”‘‘ and “The 

American Times.”® 

Up to the verj’ last battle of the Revolution, and while 
there was a British soldier on American soil. Doctor Odell 
mabtained his confidence that the “rebellion” would be 
crushed. When America won, he retired to Nova STOtia. 
Where he lived b poverty, an unreconstructed loyalist to 


the end. , , i 

Perry finds that two-thirds of the signers of the Declar¬ 
ation of Independence belonged to the Episcopal Church 
and that six of them were either sons or ^ndsons of 
Episcopalian clergymen.—Francis Lewis, Willbm Hooper, 
Caesar Rodney, George Ross, George Taylor and 

Samuel Chase.® , .u . 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to show that 

American Episcopalianism was pretty much dibded m 


J Loyalifl {The) Poetry of the Reooluiion, pp. 9-li. Tyler, op. nl..vol. 

Poetry of the Rnolution, pp. 38^- 
» I^litt {The) Vertee of Joeeph Stambury and Doctor Jonathan OdeU, 

relating to the American R^vtion, pp- 45-50, 

* Ibid., pp- 51-58. 

Influence of the Clergy in the War of the Reroiutum, p. 6. 
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its allegiance. As a generalization, we may conclude 
that the Southern and Middle States were generally 
patriotic while the North favored the British. Perry 
finds that “the larger number of the Clergy in the Southern 
and Middle States” were “patriots,” “as well as not a 
few in the North.” ^ While for both laity and clergy. 
Dean Hodges claims that, “Outside of New England, the 
leaders of the new nation were mostly of our (Episcopalian) 

communion.”^ 

Perhaps, in retrospect, this denomination is to be 
censured for not throwing its entire and undivided support 
to the American cause. Division in its ranks caused it to 
lose in popular opinion some of that glory which accrued to 
the Congregationalists of New England and to the Presby¬ 
terians of the Middle States for their reputed whole¬ 
hearted and undivided allegiance. Also Episcopalians 
can point to no oflficial acts wherein their church came to 
the support of the Revolution. Here, however, it must be 
borne in mind that this church was possessed of no 
o£Bcial organization of the nature of a synod, conference, 
or coetus, — the legislative bodies of Presbyterian, 
Reformed, or Baptist Churches; in fact, they were even 
deprived of their hierarchy. Possessing no organization 
for expressing collective opinion, they were thrown back 
upon individual convictions. And here, the reputations 
of certain active individual Tory ministers have, quite 
unjustly, tended to brand American Episcopalians in 
general as pro-British. This for a sect which counted 
among its members such sturdy leaders as George Wash¬ 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Patrick 
Henry, John Marshall, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Morris, John Jay, James Duane, and Alexander Hamilton. 

‘ Perry, Influence cf the Clergy, p. 4. 

* Hodges, Three Hundred Years of the Episcopal Church in America, 
D. 75. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHLHCH IN THE 

REVOLUTION 

The importance of Congregationalism in the Revolution 
was about equal to the weight of the New England in¬ 
fluence, minus Rhode Island. In all the New England 
states except the latter it was the established religion and a 
Puritan theocracy was waging the Revolution. Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale, still taught that religion was the 
primary concern. In his election sermon of 1783, before 
the Connecticut Assembly, he remarked: 

“ It is certain that civil dominion was but the second motive, religion 
the primary one, with our ancestors, in coming hither and settling this 
land. It was not so much their design to establish religion for the benefit 
of the state, as civil government for the benefit of religion, and as sub- 
ser^^ent, and even necessary, towards the peaceable enjoyment and un¬ 
molested exercises of religion — of that religion for which they fled to 
these ends of the earth.” *■ 

Ecclesiastical domination on the part of the Congrega- 
tionalists has done much to distort the New England con¬ 
ception of the Revolution. Thornton concludes from his 
study. The Pulpii of the American Revolution, that “To the 
Pulpit, the Puritan Pulpit, we owe the moral force whiA 
won our independence.” But Thornton confines his 
study almost exclusively to Congregational sermons; for 
to him “ the unanimity and eflBcient service of the Puritan 
clergj' in the war of the Revolution was in duect con¬ 
trast to “the zeal of the Episcopalian ministers and 

> Thornton, The Pulpit oj the American Revolution, or the Politieal 
Sermons of the Periodt of 1776, p. xix. 
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‘missionaries’ in their hostility to it.”^ Thornton appre¬ 
ciates only Congregationalism. 

Certainly when Boucher remarked that “In America, 
as in the Great Revolution in England, much execution was 
done by sermons,’’^ he was not thinking exclusively of the 
P<stablished clergy of New England; he realized the power 
rf th“ bellio^clergy in the South. A New England 
loyalist has left us an estimate of the power of the Northern 
clergy, “what effect must it have had upon the audience 
to hear the same sentiment and principles which they had 
before read in a newspaper delivered on Sundays from the 
sacred desk, with religious awe, and the most solemn 
appeal to heaven, from lips which they had been taught 
from their cradles to believe could utter nothing but 

eternal truths.’’^ 

The New England clergy were generally consulted by 
the civil authorities; and not infrequently political sug¬ 
gestions, emanating from the pulpit on election days, days 
for “fasting and humiliation,” “Thanksgiving” days, 
and the like, were enacted into law. The “Election 
Sermon” which had been instituted in 1633 was one of 
the most effective instruments imaginable for the creation 


of public opinion. Preached before the Governor and the 
entire law-making body of the colony in solemn assembly, 
it was immediately published and circulated throughout 


the colony. No appeal could have been devised which 


could have reached more directly both the governed 


and the governors. 

William Gordon, the Puritan historian of the Revolu- 


^ Thornton, op. cit,, pp. xxxviii, xxxi. 

* Boucher, “Autobiography” in Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. vi, 
p. 142. 

*Novanglus et MassachusdUnsis, p. 51. 
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tion, gives us the following summarj' of the character and 
influence of the New England ministry: 

“Ministers of New England, being mostly Congregationalists, are 
from that circumstance, in a professional way, more attached and 
habituated to the principles of liberty than if they had spiritual Superiors 
to lord it over them, ^ and were in hopes of possessing, in their turn, 
through the gift of government, the seat of power. They oppose arbitrary 
rule in ci^^l concerns from the love of freedom, as well as from a desire of 
guarding against its introduction into religious matters. The patriots, 
for years back, have availed themselves greatly of their assistance. Two 
sermons have been preached annually for a length of time, the one on 
general election day, the last Wednesday in May, when the new General 
Court have been used to meet, according to charter, and elect counsellors 
for the ensuing year; the other, some little while after, on the artillery 
election-day, when the officers are selected, or new officers chosen. On 
these occasions political subjects are deemed very proper; but it is expected 
that they be treated in a decent, serious, and instructive manner. The 
general election preacher has been elected alternately by the Council and 
House of Assembly. The sermon b styled the Election Sermon^ and is 
printed. Every representative has a copy for himself, and generally one 
or more for the minister or ministers of his town. As the patriots have 
prevailed, the preachers of each sermon have been the sealous friends of 
liberty; and the passages most adapted to promote the spread and love of 
it have been selected and circulated far and wide by means of news¬ 
papers, and read with a%-idity and a degree of veneration on account of the 
preacher and his election to the ser^^ce of the day. Commendations, both 
public and private, ha%’e not been wanting to help on the design. Thus, 
by their labors in the pulpit, and by furnishing the prints with occasional 
essay's, the ministers have forwarded and strengthened, and that not a 
little, the opposition to the exercise of that parliamentary claim of ri^t 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatever."* 

Robert Treat Paine called Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, 
“The Father of Civil and Religious Liberty in Massa¬ 
chusetts and America.” To John Adams, Mayhew was 
“a Whig of the first Magnitude,” and Bancroft speaks of 
him as “the boldest and most fer\’id heart in New Eng- 

* On this point see sermon of Rev. John Wise, Democracy it Chritft 

Government in CkunJi and State, republished in 1772. 

* Quoted by Thornton, Pulpit of the American Remiuium, p. xxv-xxvi. 
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land.” His sermon of January' 30, 1749, A Discourse 

concerning Unlimited Submission and Nori-Resistance to the 
H igher Powers ^ has been spoken of as the “morning gun of 
the American Revolution.”2 It was Dr. Mayhew who 
suggested to James Otis the idea of Committees of Corre¬ 
spondence, on the Lord’s Day, June 8th, 1766, “Would it 
not be proper and decorous for our assembly to send 

circulars to all the rest.expressing a desire to 

cement and perpetuate union among ourselves 
cultivating a good understanding and hearty friendship 
between these colonies appears to me so necessary a part 
of prudence and good policy.”^ Dr. Mayhew was proba¬ 
bly the strongest opponent of the introduction of episco¬ 
pacy into America. In the very last of his sermons on 

^Mayhew, Discourse concerning Unlimited Submission and Aon- 

Resisiance to the Higher Poirers, Boston, 1750. 

* Thornton, op. ciU p- 43. James Truslow Adams, Rerolutwnary 
Sew England, pp. 195-196, cites Jonathan Mayhew to establish a thesis 
that “In the mid-years of the century, commercial and political interests 
did rapidly supersede those of religion in the minds of the mass of even 

New England people.So greatly, indeed, had the situation 

altered by 1750 that Jonathan Mayhew, when he delivered a political 

sermon.felt called upon to defend himself against the possible 

charge that it was ‘out of character for a Christian minister to meddle 
with such a subject’.” Had Mr. Adams quoted more freely from his 
source such an implication could not have been deduced for Mayhew’ 
remarked, “It is hoped that but few will think the subject of it an im¬ 
proper one to be discoursed on in the pulpit, under a notion that this 

is preaching politics, instead of Christ .... . \Miy. 

should not those parts of Scripture which relate to civil government be 
examined and explained from the desk, as well as others? Obedience 
to the civil magistrates is a Christian duty; and if so, why should not 
the nature, grounds, and extent of it be considered in a Christian assem¬ 
bly? Besides, if it be said that it is out of character for a Christian 
minister to m^dle with such a subject, this censure w'ill at last fall upon 
the holy apostles. TTiey wTite upon it in their epistles to Christian 
churches; and surely it cannot be deemed either criminal or impertinent 
to attempt an explanation of their doctrine.” Thornton, op. cii., pp. 
47-48. 

’Bradford, Life of Mayhew, pp. 428-430; Tyler, op. cii., vol. i, pp. 
139-140. 
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public questions, Mayhew avowed that he had “learnt 
from the holy scriptures, that wise, brave and virtuous 
men were always friends to liberty; that God gave the 
Israelites a king, or absolute monarch, in his anger, be¬ 
cause they had not sense and virtue enough to like a free 
commonwealth, and to have Himself for their King; 
that the Son of God came down from heaven to make 
us ‘free indeed’; and that ‘where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty’.”^ Jonathan Mayhew was the 
leading representative of those preachers who, in the 
first vears of the Revolution, educated public opinion 
for its bold doctrines and duties on “freedom” and 

“liberty.” 

One of the “purest and most undaunted public char¬ 
acters to confront us on the threshold of this period,” is 
Charles Chauncy, pastor of the First Church in Boston, 
preacher, author and political monitor for the Revolution. 
Chauncy brought to its support an invincible confident 
in its fiial triumph. “Our cause is so just,” said he again 
and again, “that if human efforts should fail, a host 
of angels would be sent to support it.”^ With the Revo- 
lutionarj" movement, in everj' stage and phase of it, 
particularly as interpreted by the radical politicians of 
New England, he was in perfect sympathy. Perhaps his 
most characteristic contribution to its development was 
made through the part he took in controversy over the 
projected introduction of Anglican bishops. From year to 
vear, however, during this whole period, there was scarcely 
anv aspect of the struggle, upon which Chauncy did not 
utter some notable comment, giving his imperiled country- 


> Mayhew, The Snare Broken, A 

the Deeire of the Weet Church in Boston, ^ Fnday. May SS. 1776 
occasioned by Hu I^al oftlu Stamp A^,p. 
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men the most ample help in the form of counsel, warning 
and reproof. 

In 1766 he delivered a Discourse on The Good }sews 
from a Far Country:' on the day of public thanksgiving for 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. In this he discussed the 
whole problem of Anglo-American relations, with the 
tone of a man of affairs as well as of a cloistered 
thinker and divine. ^ In 1770 he preached on Trust 
in God, the Duty of a People in a Day of Troubler m 
1774 he published A Letter to a Friend, giving an 
account “of the hardships and sufferings the town of 

Boston.must undergo in consequence of the 

late act of the British parliament.”^ And in 1778 he 
published his sermon The Accursed Thing {sordid avarice) 
must be taken away from among the people, if they would 
reasonably hope to stand before their Enemies.* 

Samuel Langdon, president of Harvard College, was 
another of the Congregational leaders of the Revolution. 
He addressed the provisional government at Watertown, 
May 31, 1775, on “government corrupted by vice,” calling 
them to their duty. “We have lived to see the time,” he 
said, “when British liberty is just ready to expire; when 


^ Chauncy, A Discoutse on the Good News from a Far Cou^ry. De¬ 
livered July Twenty-fourth, a Day of Thanksgiving to Almighty Gorf, 
throughout the Province of Massachusetts-Bay in New England, on occasion 
of the Repeal of the Stamp Act; appointed by his Excellency, the Governor of 
said Province, at the Desire of its House of Representatives, vTith the advice 

of his Majesty's Council. Boston, 1766. 

* Chauncy, Trust in God, the Duty of a People in a Day of Trouble. 
A Sermon preached May SO, 1770. Boston 1770. 

* Chauncy, A Letter to a Friend, giving a concise but just Representation 
of the Hardships and Sufferings the Town of Boston is exposed to, and must 
undergo, in consequences of the late Act of the British Parliament. Boston, 
1774, 

* Chauncy, The Accursed Thing must be taken away from among the 
People, if they would reasonably hope to stand before their Enemies. A 
Sermon preached at the Thursday-Ledure in Boston, September S, 1778, 
Boston. 1778. 
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that constitution of government which has so long been 
the glory and strength of the English nation, is deeply 
undermined and ready to tumble into ruins; when America 
is threatened with cruel oppression, and the arm of power 
is stretched out agamst New England, and especially 
against this colony, to compel us to submit to the arbitrary’ 
acts of legislators who are not our representatives, and 
who will not themselves bear the least part of the burdens 
which without mercy they are laying upon us.”^ Wash¬ 
ington’s Army around Boston, not having been properly 
supplied with chaplains. President Langdon voluntarily 
for months undertook that work, and was later rewarded 

by Congress for his patriotic ser^’ices. 

Politically, the most influential of the Congregational 
preachers was Samuel Cooper, pastor of the Brattle 
Street Church in Boston. Cooper was on intimate terms 
with the men of affairs of New England, and was a writer 
for the press on all matters of current interest. His 
The Crisis published in 1754 was in opposition to a pro¬ 
posed colonial excise.2 During the Revolution he is said 
to have written for the Boston Gazette, many of tne most 
fearless articles that appeared in that influential journal. 

Samuel Cooper \(-as selected from all the preachers of 
Massachusetts to deliver the sermon before the Governor 
and Legislature of that state upon the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new government under its first written 
constitution in 1780. This sermon is, in reality, a treatise 
on political philosophy, and pictures the mission of this 

new nation.^ 


■Langdon. A Sermon before the Congr»» • • ■ '-f 

May 31 1775. Watertown. 1775. pp. 5-7; Thornton, op. nl..pp. 227-258. 

Oeiober £5, 1780. on the Commenctmtni of tkt 

n _ 7m/t%i/ntrnf^n fif Olf .N rtT GoTfm^CTlt, 
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It would be impossible to list all of the Congregational 
ministers who aided the Revolutionary cause: — all were 
called to the service of their states. The First Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts issued the following appeal in 

1774: 

“ Reverend Sirs: — 

When we contemplate the friendship and assistance our ancestors, the 
first settlers of this province (while overwhelmed with distress) received 
from the pious pastors of the churches of Christ, who, to enjoy the 
rights of conscience, fled with them into this land, then a savage wilder¬ 
ness, we find ourselves filled with the most grateful sensations. And we 
cannot but acknowledge the goodness of Heaven in constantly supplying 
us with the preachers of the gospel, whose concern has been the temporal 

and spL-itual happiness of this people. 

In a day like this, when all the friends of civil and religious liberty are 

exerting themselves to deliver this country from its present calamities, wc 
cannot but place great hopes in an order of men w'ho have ever dis- 
distinguished themselves in their country's cause; and do, therefore, 
recommend to the ministers of the gospel in the several towns and other 
places in the colony, that they assist us in avoiding that dreadful slavery 
with which we are now threatened, by advising the people of their 
several congregations, as they wish their prosperity, to abide by. and 
strictly adhere to, the resolutions of the Continental Congress, as the 
most peaceable and probable method of preventing confusion and 
bloodshed, and of restoring that harmony between Great Britain and 
these colonies, on which we wish might be established not only the rights 
and liberties of America, but the opulence and lasting happiness of the 
whole British Empire. 

Resolved, That the foregoing address be presented to all the ministers 
of the gospel in the province.” ^ 

If we may judge by the sermons printed and preserved, 
the ministry of Massachusetts nobly responded. Certain 
it is that they have left us a notable series of election 
sermons. 

Gad Hitchcock, pastor of a church in Pembroke, 
Massachusetts, preached in 1774 on the text {Proverbs, 

^Quoted from Thorntgn, Pulpii of the American pp. 

xzzvii-xxxviii. 
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xxix, ‘2), “\Mien the righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice; but when the wicked rule, the people mourn.” 

It is filled with counsel. “The people are the only source 
of civil authority on earth.” “With respect to rulers of 
evil dispositions, nothing is more necessary than that they 
should believe resistance m some cases to be lawful.” 
“All lav^dul rulers are the servants of the public.” “The 
happv union and similarity of sentiment and measures 
which take place thro’ the continent b regard to our 
common sufferings, and which have added weight to the 
American cause, must be cherished by every prudent and 
constitutional method, and will, we trust, meet with your 
countenance and cultivation.” “If I am mistaken m 
supposing plans are formed and executbg subversive of 
our natural and charter rights and privileges, and m- 
compatible with every idea of liberty, all America is 

mistaken with me.^ , ^ 

We have already mentioned the sermon of President 

Langdon, delivered at Watertown m 1775.2 ^ that he 

announced this doctrine, prophetic of the Declaration of 
Independence. “Every nation, when able and agreed, 
has a right to set up over themselves any form of govern¬ 
ment which to them may appear most conclusive to their 
common welfare.” “By the law of nature any body of 
neople, destitute of order and government, may form them- 
^Ives into a civil society according to their best prudence, 
and so provide for their common safety and advante^. 
When one form is found by the majority, not to answer e 
grand purpose in any tolerable degree, they may by wm- 
Ln consent put an end to it, and set up another; only as 

■Hitchcock. Election Sermon . May So. im. Boston 

1774. 

’ Supra., p. 53. 
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aU such great changes are attended witn au„cu ^ 

wS»l urgent necessity, which wfll b* 
by the general voice of the wisest and best of the wm 
munity ” “ It must be ascribed to some supematura 

on the minds of the main My of the P^pfe 

through this extensive continent, that they 
universally adopted the method of managing the important 
matters necessary to preserve among them a free govern¬ 
ment, by corresponding committees and congr^es. con¬ 
sisting of the wisest and most disinterested patriote 
m America, chosen by the unbiased suffrages of the people 
assembled for that purpose, in their several towns, aun¬ 
ties, and provinces.The judgment and advice 

of the Continental Assembly of Delegates have been as 
readily obeyed, as if they were authentic acts of a long 

established parliament.” . , , • t» 

William Gordon, pastor of the Third Church m ^x- 
buiy, Massachusetts, and historian of the Revolution, 
preached the sermon in 1775. His text is an abundant 

exposition of its content. Jeremmh xxx, 20, 21: 

“Their children also shall be as afore-time, and them 
congregation shaU be established before me, and /jvill 
punish all that oppress them: and their nobles shall be of 

'tll6inS6lv6S< 

Samuel West, from a church in Dartmouth, devoted tne 
greater part of the 1776, May 29, sermon to the question 
of church and state. Later, in 1788, We^ was to act as a 
member of the Convention which ratified the Federal 

Constitution* 

“The kw of self-preservation will always justify opposing a otcI and 
tyrannical imposition, except where opposition is attended with greatei 


>9 


Gordon, Ebdion Screion, Preadted 
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evils than submission; which is frequently the case where a few are 
oppressed by a large and powerful majority. This shows the reason why 
the primitive Christians did not oppose the cruel persecutions that were 
inflicted upon them by the heathen magistrates; They were few compared 
with the heathen world and for them to have attempted to resist their 
enemies by force w ould have been like a small parcel of sheep endeavoring 
to oppose a large number of ravening wolves and savage beasts of prey; 
it would without a miracle have brought upon them inevitable ruin and 
destruction. Hence the wise and prudent adnce of our Sa\dour to them 
was. ‘When they persecute you in this city, flee to another’^ 


Samuel Webster of Salisbury preached in 1777 from 
Ezekiel xlv, 8 ,9;2 and Phillips Payson of Chelsea m 1788 
from Galatians iv, 26, 31, “But Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all. So then. Brethren, we 
00 ^ children of the bondwoman but of the free. ^ 
In this sermon Payson argues agamst separation of Church 
and State, “Let the restramts of religion once be broken 
down, as they infallibly would be by leaving the subject of 
public worship to the humors of the multitude, and we 
might well defy all human wisdom and power to support 
and preserve order and government in the state. The 
sermon of 1779 was assigned to a Baptist minister, Rev. 
Samuel StiUman, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Boston.^ Simeon Howard, pastor of the W'est Church in 
Boston, preached in 1780 from Exodus xvii, 21, “Thou 
shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as fear 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such 

over them to be rulers. ^ 


' West, Election Sermon . . . . 
pp. 259-S22. 

* Webster, Election Sermon . . 

J Payson, Election Sermon . . 

ci/., pp. 3^353. 

*/nfra., pp. 119-HO. 

* Howard, Election Sermon . - 
op. eif., pp* 355-396. 


May £i.l776; Thornton, op. «*/., 

. . May 28, 1777. 

May 27, 1778; Thornton, op. 

. May SI, 1780; Thornton, 
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Of more than ordinary interest is the sermon of 1781 by 
Jonas Clark, pastor of a church m Lexington and author of 
A Brief Narrative of the Principal Transactions of that Day 
(April 19, 1775).^ this sermon being for the first General 
Election after the inauguration of the new government 
under the new constitution. The text was Psalms xlvii, 
8, 9, “God sitteth upon the throne of His holiness: The 
Princes of the people are gathered together; even the 
people of the God of Abraham; for the shields of the earth 
belong unto God: He is greatly exalted. ” The sermon con¬ 
tained the following doctrines: 

“It remains with the community, state, or nation, as a public, political 
body, at any time, at pleasure to change, alter or even totally dissolve the 
constitution, and return to a sUte of nature, or to form anew, as to them 

shall seem meet. 

A people have an unalienable right to know the constitution they enjoy, 
the government they are under, the laws they are subject to. and what 

is justly expected and required of them as subjects. 

A sacred regard to the constitution, a cheerful obedience to ^he laws, 
and a reverend submission to the authority of those who are vested with 
the powers of government, are as much the duty of subjects, even in free 
states, as it is of rulers to be faithful to the trust reposed in them by the 
people. The obligations are mutually binding, equally indispensable, and 
equally necessary to the liberty, safety, prosperity and happiness of 

socictv# 

The subjection here enjoined is not absolute, or that passive obedience 
and non-resistance, so absurdly preached up, in the darker ages of the 
world; but that obedience and subjection to good and faithful ralers, 
which the social compact and the laws of the land require. And without 

this, government is at an end.In a word, religion among a 

people, in its power, purity and governing influence, is the guardian of 
liberty, the strength of government, the energy of laws, the bond of 

society, and both the glory and defence of the state. 

The wisdom of the counsels, the firmness of the resolution, and the 
equity of the measures of the United States, in Congress assembled; and 
in the states respectively; — The exertions that have been made, in the 
cause of liberty and mankind; and the success which hath attended: — 


1 Clark, A Sermon preached at LescingUm, April 19,1776, 
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The Articles of Confederation which have been formed and completely 
ratified by all the states, as the basis of freedom and mutual support; 
And the glorious revolution, that hath taken place in America; as they 
do honor to human nature, and engage the attention of an admir'mg 
world; being transmitted by the pen of the faithful historian, will be a 
subject of most pleasing contemplation to all true lovers of liberty and 
the rights of mankind in succeeding generations. 

Standing armies are abhorrent to the first principles of freedom, and 
dangerous to the liberties of a free Commonwealth. The sword, in the 
hands of the free citizens, is the protection of society, and the safety and 
defence of a people truly brave, truly free. — May I be pei^tted to ask, 
MTiether the s«ord is in the hands of all the inhabiUnts of this 
Commonwealth? — ^^^^ether all the people have arms? — Or, Whether, 
having arms, they are Uught the art — military, and the use of their 
arms, so as to bi effectually prepared to oppose an invading enemy, 

upon the shortest notice?”' 


Zabdiei Adams of Lunenburg, a cousm of John Adams, 
preached in 1782 from Ecclesiastes viii, 4, “\STiere the 
word of a king is. there is power; and who may say unto 

him what doest thou? 


“ Rumors of accommodation are circulating through the air. Great 
Britain, it is said, holds out the olive branch, and makes overtures ol 
neace If the terms are not insiduous; if our mdependence can be 
^red; and treaties formerly made with our iUustrio^ ally, the Kmj 
of France, kept sacred, then it must be with the wish of ever>- ^ mar 
in America to have the horrors of war speedily closed with such a 
But of this our rulers in Congress must be the judge m the demw resort 
With them it lays to make peace or prolong the and m “em w< 
should confide. We are now in sight of the promised land. How hu 
miliating it would be to have our Independence, just brought to th( 

birth, fail for want of strength to be delivered. . i 

A few more campaigns will determine the event of the present smi^« 

The ruling power of every state or kingdom should be elected by th 

bodv of the people. •» * 

Tho Ip^dative bodv is superior in power to the execuU 


> Clark, Election Sermon, Preached . 

* .kdams. Election Sermon, Preached . 

1782. 


. 1781, Boston, 1781. 
May e9, 1782. Bostoi 
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There is the note of triumph and prophecy to he ex¬ 
pected in the sermon of Mr. Guming, pastor of the church 

in Billerica, of 1783. from Peter v. 5: 

"Yea. all of you be subject to one another, to behold ^ 
futu^ glory g^andure and magnihcance of Wca! To behold her 
superior to all her enemies; extending her friendly arms for the 

enci^ching ambition; and (while none dare to distrust or 
affront her) offering a refuge and asylum, m her b<«om, to the injure 
and oppressed of the human race in all quarters of the globe. 

Though the land now resU from war and we daily expect to ^ear that 

the deffnite treaty of peace is completely ratiffed. yet it wou J*' 
ceedingly unsafe for people to lay by their arms, and negl^t ““ 
matters Our country affords so many objecU to excite the ambition of 
oler nations.that we can have no security of a ^t.ng 

peace, or of enjoying long the blessings of freedom if we ^ 

^^draw our attention from the arts of war and be unprovided w ith the 

means of defence. Standing armies in a time of pwe are indeed danger¬ 
ous to liberty; but a well furnithed and well disciplined militia is of great 

importance to a state.The public welfare requires that our 

militia be kept on such a respectable footing, as shall render us secure a 

home, and formidable abroad. 

In order to preserve the union between the states and establish it ujwn 
a permanent basis, whatever is inconsistent with the principles, which 
upon the maturest deliberation, have been adopted, as the grand 
of it, must be carefully avoided; and a proper attention paid to the 

interest and welfare of the whole.”' 

The Congregational ministers of Connecticut possessed 
a central body known as the General Association which 
illustrates concerted action on the part of Congregation¬ 
alism. At the session of this body held at Mansfield, 
June 1774, a committee, the Reverends Waterman, 
Drummond, and Baldwin, were appointed to draw up a 
letter of condolence to the ministers of Boston. The 
following strongly patriotic communication was accordingly 


^Guming, Election Sermon, Preached 
Boston. 1788. 


May SS, 1783, 
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forwarded from the General Association of Connecticut 
to the Boston minbters: 

“Reverend and Dear Sirs; — 

We your brethren of the colony of Connecticut met by delegation 
from the several counties in general association, at our annual meeting, 
cannot but feel deeply impressed w ith the present melancholy threaten^ 
situation of America in general and the distressed state of the Town 
of Boston in particular, suffering the severe resentment of the British 
Parliament by which the subsistence of thousands is taken away. We 
readily embrace this opportunity, to manifest our hearty s\Tnpathy with 
you in your present distresses, ^e consider you as suffering in the 
common cause of America; in the cause of ci\'il Liberty, which, if taken 
away, we fear would involve the ruin of Religious Liberty also. Gladly 
would we contribute ever>’thing in our power for your encouragement and 
relief; however, our situation enables us to do little more than to express 
our sincere, affectionate concern, and v^^th fervent addresses to com¬ 
mend your cause, and the cause of America — the cause of liberty and 
above all of religion, to the Father of Mercies, who can easily afford 
effectual relief, who hath the hearts of all at his disposal and can turn 
them as he pleases. We feel deeply sensible what a load must lie upon the 
minds of the ministers of Boston — enough to sink their spirits unless 
armed with \-igor. Christian fortitude and resolution. In hopes that 
it may afford you some consolation, we assure you of our sincere con¬ 
dolence and unremitted prayers in your behalf; and we shall in everj* 
wav suitable to our character and station use our influence with the good 
people of this Colony to concur in every proper measure calculated to 
afford relief to .\raerica in general, and the distressed Town of Boston in 
particular. We pray that the ministers of Boston may be inspired by 
the Great Head of the Church with wisdom sufficient for their direction 
in such a critical day as the present. And we cannot but hope the 
united prayers of America may obtain that audience in Heaven which 
will ensure salvation to us; and that God will give them and their people 
firmness, unanimity, patience, prudence, and every \*irtue which they need 
to support them under their heavy trials, and enable them to stand firm 
in the glorious cause of liberty, express such a temper and exhibit such an 
example as shall be well pleasing to God, and recommend them to the 
compassion and favor of their fellow men. ^\e earnestly pray that God 
would humble us all under a deep sense of our numerous transgressions 
and criminal declensions, show us the absolute necessity of repentana 
and reformation, humble us under his mighty hand and pour out a ^iril 
of fervent supplication on you, on us, and all the people of this Land. 

^ Records the General Association, etc., pp. 75-78. 
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This was by no means the first action of a patriotic 
nature taken by this body in the interest of the struggle 
with Great Britain. In 1768 the thanks of the body were 
voted to Dr. Chauncy of Boston and to William Living¬ 
ston of New York, in the former case “for the good 
service he had done to the cause of religion, liberty and 
truth, in his judicious answer to the appeal for an American 
episcopate and in hb defence of the New England church 
and colonies against the unjust reflections cast upon them 
m the bbhop of Landaff’s sermon before the society for 
propagating the gospel in foreign parts”; in the latter 
case “for hb late vindication of the New England churches 
and planters against the mjurious reflections and unjust 
aspersions cast upon them in the bbhop of Landaff s 

later sermon.contained in his manly and 

spirited letter to hb lordship.”^ Copies of these votes were 
transmitted to the men commended and they were also 
ordered to be publbhed m the Boston and New York 
papers respectively. 

In 1769 the General Association took “mto serious 
consideration the dark and threatening aspect of divine 
Providence upon our Nation and Land in regard to their 
civil liberties and public interest,” and held that it would 
be “desirable that a day be set apart for public fasting 
and prayer” and accordingly “agree for ourselves and 
recommend it to the Brethren in the Minbtry, to our own 
churches and the churches throughout the colony to set 
apart the last Thursday of August next for the purpose 
aforesaid, earnestly desiring both ministers and people, 
unanimously to join in the seasonable, solemn and im¬ 
portant duty. 


^ Records of the General Association f/c., pp. 63-64. 
* Ibid^y pp. 66-67. 
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Their most unportant patriotic pronimciamento was 
issued by the Cornwall meeting, June 18, 1776; 

“An Address of the General Association to the Consociated Pastors 
and Churches in the Colony of Connecticut. 

Reverend and Beloved; 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the calamitous state in which our 
Land is involved: reduced by the arbitrary edicts of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and the cruel and inhuman methods used to enforce them to the 
sad necessity of defending by force and arms those precious privileges 
which our fathers fled into this wilderness quietly to enjoy: declared 
rebels by the British King and Parliament ; not only the power of Britain, 
but a large armv of foreign mercenaries, hired at a most extravagant 
price, employed'to dragoon us into obedience or rather abjwt sub¬ 
mission. to Tj-ranny: our foreign trade almost annihilated: many of our 
towns ruined and* destroyed; our children, our friends, our dearest 
connections called from our bosoms to the field of battle: and some of 
them captivated and enslaved by our cruel and insulting foes: detestable 
parricides interspersed among us, aiming to give a fatal stab to Ae 
country which gave them birth, and hath hitherto fostered them m her 
indulgent bosom: and in many places both at home and abroad de¬ 
plorable sickness wasting away the inhabitants of our land; d^ply im¬ 
pressed with a view of these dire calamities, we are lead anxiously to 
enquire what sins and iniquities prevalent in our land have called down 

these heaN-y judgments of Heaven upon us. ^ ... » j 

(Here follows a list of sins; intempierance, profanity, injustice, fraud, 

exaction, etc. etc.) . - t * 1 .., 

“ \ want of love of our Country, and of a disposition to prefer the 

great interests of the community to the little private mter^ of our 
own—a disposition to anarchy while struggling for Liberty—impatience 

under lawful and necessary restraint. • i 

“Tenderlv concerned for both the temporal and spiritual interests of 

our dear c^untrv, and fully con^dnced of the necessity of our being 

deeplv humbled under a sense of our sins, and of a ^neral reformaUon 

Takfog place, in order to obtain and secure these invaluable bluings, we 

hope 1? shall obtain the serious attention of our brethren m ^e gosj^ 

mi^trv and their and our respective churches, while we endeavor to 

unite our voice with that of our ci%'il facers in bearing 
against these Heaven-provoking sins, and in resolving agmnst \ ‘ 

And as X future hopes both of the temporal and spiritual prosperity 

of our countrj- are so much founded upon the rising 

be importunate with the youth of our churches and 

this necessary and important work of reformaUo 
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that they would seriously consider they have a greater interest in the 
prosperity of their country, than those more advanced in years; That 
the important betrustment now lodged with their parents of trans¬ 
mitting the blessings of religion and liberty to posterity will soon 

devolve upon them.^ 

DeWitt says of the Congregational ministers that they 
“gave to the cause of the Colonies all that they could 
give of the sanction of religion.”^ 

^ Records of the General Associaiion etc., pp. 89-96. 

* DeWitt, First General Assembly, p. 19. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRESBYTERL\N CHITICH IN THE 

REVOLUTION 


No one should question the loyalty of the Presbyterians 
to the Revolutionarj' cause, but it is possible to take ex¬ 
ception to the enthusiasm of those who would credit this 
denomination with a monopoly of patriotism.^ Their 
sturdy Republicanism did, however, give them an influence 
over "the course of the Revolution out of all proportion to 
their numbers. During the colonial era Professor Andrews 

finds, that “Of all.denominations the most 

powerful and influential were the Congregational and the 
Anglican.”2 The Revolution advanced other sects and 
preeminently the Presbjderians. They already possessed 
the most powerful intercolonial organization on the con¬ 
tinent in their yearly Synod, — prototj^e of so many 
American republican national federal assemblies. To 
this centralized organism the cause of political republi¬ 
canism added just that enthusiasm which made American 
Presbvterians a host of crusaders for independence.^ 

The bed-rock principle of Presbjderianism was consti¬ 
tutional republicanism. The church was a federated 
Christian commonwealth, not a hierarchy and not an 
aggregation of petty democracies. In the former r^ect 
it differed from Anglicanism and Catholicism; m the latter 
from Baptists and Congregationalists. The church was 


> Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America. 

^ Andre'KS, Colonial Folk-n ays, p. \G3. 171 so notes two 

•Blaikie, Presbyterianism tn ^ew England, p. 171 sq. notK wo 
Presbrterian minbters of that section who went over to the British 

lines. 
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governed by assemblies, — congregational, classical or 
synodic; not by church oflBcials individually considered. 
The Presbyterian official possessed no “prerogative.”^ 
The form of the political organization under which we now 
live, commonly called constitutional republicanism, has 
been traced to the social organism instituted by Calvin 

himself.^ 

The writing and testimonies before Parliament of 
Joseph Galloway, a loyalist of the province of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, have furnished the chief authority for those who 
would ascribe a paramount Presbyterian origin to the 
American Revolution. Galloway enumerates the op¬ 
ponents of the British government in 1774 as “Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians and smugglers.” Testifying 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 1779 he 
maintained that not one-fifth of the people of America had 
independence in view and that in the 
the Continental Congress “there were scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America, — about one-^half were Irish and the 
other fourth were English and Scotch.”^ 

Galloway’s summary is as follows: 

**ln the beginning of the year 1764, a convention of the ministers and 
elders of the Presbyterian congregations in Philadelphia wrote a circular 
letter to all the Presbyterian congregations in Pennsylvania, and with it 

^ Breckinridge, Presbyterian Goremment not a Hierarchy, but a Com- 
montcealth, 

* Balch, Thomas, Calvinism and American Independence, Philadelphia 
1909. Laveleye, Essais et Etudes, Premiere Series, essays on Pro- 
ieslantisme et le Caiholicisme dans leur rapports avec la liberte et la pros- 
perile des peuples,'* and **De Vinjluence de la religion sur les formes de 
gouvememeni,*^ Smith, Presbyterianiem and the Revolution. 

’Galloway, The Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq., late Speaker 
of the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, Before the House of Commons, 
in a Committee on ike American Papers: O’Brien, M. J., A Hidden Phase 
of American History: Ireland's Part in America's Struggle for Liberty; 
Hartigan, The Irish in the American Revolution. 


army established by 
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enclosed the proposed articles of union. The reasons assigned in them are 
so novel, so futile, and absurd, and the design, of exciting that very 
rebellion, of which the Congregationalists of New England, and the 
Presbyterians in all the other Colonies are at this moment the only 
support, is so clearly demonstrated that I shall make no apology for 
gi\Tng- them to the Reader at full length, without any comments 


des of ‘Some Gentlemen, of the Pres- 
Provlnce of Pennsylvania. 


March 


Sir: 


X lie want of union and harmony among these of the Presbyterian 
denomination has been long observed, and greatly lam^ted by every 
public-spirited person of our society. Xotwith landing we are so 
numerous in the province of Pennsylvania, w e are considered as nobody, 
or a bodv of verv little strength and consequence, so that any encroach¬ 
ments upon our essential and charter privileges may be made by evil 
minded persons who think that they have litUe fear from any opposiUon 
that can be made to their measures by us. Nay, some denominations 
openlv insult us as acting without plan or design, quarreling wt^ one 
another, and seldom uniting together even to promote the most salulap- 
purposes: And thus they take occadon to misrepr^nt and asp«se the 
whole body of Presb\-terians. on account of the indiscreet conduct of 

individuals belonging to us. ... - i .v . i_i 

It is greativ to be wished that we could dev.se ^me plan that would 

cut off even the least grounds for such aspersions, that wo^d enable us to 

prevent the bad conduct of our members, and that would ha^ a tendenc. 

to unite us more closely together; so that, when there may 

to act as a body, we may be able to do it whenper we may be 

defend our civil or religious liberties and 

jov, or to obtain any of which we may be abridged. 

A number of gentlemen in thU city, in conjunct^w.th the 
of our denomination here, have thought the 7*=**^^^“* 

We IL^:^ .innot but promise ourselves your 

from your known public spirit, and desu^ o of society and the 

have a tendency to promote the union and w^fare of society, and 

general good of the community to which we belong. 

We are yours, etc. 
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The Plan of Articles .... . , 

Some gentlemen of the Presbyterian denomination having seriously 

considered the necessity of a more close union among ourselves, in order 
to enable us to act as a body with unanimity and harmony have unani¬ 
mously adopted the following plan viz: 

1st. That a few gentlemen in the city of Philadelphia with the 
ministers of the Presbyterian denomination there, be chosen to corre¬ 
spond with their friends in different parts, to give and receive advices, and 
to consult what things may have a tendency to promote our union and 
welfare, either as a body, or as we are connected together in particular 
congregations, so far as it will consist w ith our duty to the best of Kings, 
and oxir subjection to the laws of Government. 

2nd. That a number of the most prudent and public-spirited persons 
in each district in the province, and those lower counties, be chosen with 
the ministers in said districts, to correspond in like manner with one 
another, and with the gentlemen appointed for this purpose in Philadel¬ 
phia; or 

3rd. That the same be done in each congregation or district where 
there is no minister; a neighboring minister meeting w ith them as often 
as it is convenient and necessary. 

4th. That a person shall be appointed in each committee, thus 
formed, who shall sign a letter in the name of the committee, and to 
whom letters shall be directed, who shall call the committee together, 
and communicate to them what ad\nce is received, that they may con¬ 
sult together what is best to be done. 

5th. That one or more members be sent by the Committee in each 
county or district, yearly or half-yearly, to a general meeting of the 
whole body, to consult together what is necessary for the advantages of 
the body, and to give advice in any affairs that relate to particular con¬ 
gregations, and that the stated meetings of said delegates be on the last 
Tuesday of August yearly. 

6th. That the place of the general meeting be at Philadelphia or 
Lancaster on the last Tuesday of August, 1764. 

7th. That each committee transmit to the committee in Philadelphia 
their names and numbers, with what alterations, may at any time be 
made in them. 

8th. That the committee in town consist of the ministers of the 
Presbyterian denomination in this city, and Mr. Treat, together with 
(here follows a list of 27 names). 

In consequence of this letter, a union of all the Presbyterian congre¬ 
gations immediately took place in Pennsylvania and the Lower Counties. 
A like confederacy was established in all the Southern Provinces, in 
pursuance of similar letters wrote by their respective conventions. 
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These letters were long buried in strictest secrecy. Their design was not 
sufficiently matured, and therefore, not proper for publication. Men 
of sense and foresight, were alarmed at so formidable a confederacy, 
without knowing the ultimate extent of their ^^ews; however, at length, 
in the year 1769, the letters from the conventions of Philadelphia and 

New York were obtained and published. 

\ 1‘nion of Presbj-terian forces being thus established in each Prov¬ 
ince. these projectors then took silutary steps (as they were called in a 
letter from one of the Committee at Philadelphia to his friend) to get the 
whole Presb\-terian interest on the Continent more firmly unit^. These 
steps ended in the establishment of an annual sjmod at Philadelphia. 
Here all the Presbvterian congregations in the Colonies are represented by 
their respective ministers and elders. In this ssmod all their general 
affairs political as well as religious are debated and decided. From here 
their orders and decrees are Issued throughout America; and to them as 
ready and implicit obedience is paid as is due to the authority of any 

sovereign power whatever- ... .. u 

But thev did not stop here; the principal matter recommended by the 

faction in New England, was a union of the Congregational and Presby¬ 
terian interests throughout the colonies. To effect this, a negot^tion 
took place which ended in the appointment of a stanffing committ« of 
cxirrespondence with powers to communicate and consult, on all occasions, 
with a like cximmittee appointed by the congre^tiond churches in New 
England. Thus the Presbcierians in the bouthem Colonies who while 
um^nnected in their several congregations, were of little signfficance. 
were raised into weight and consequence, and a dangerous combination 
of men. whose principles of religion and polity were equa^- averse to 
those of the established Church and Government teas formed 

Ended in this manner throughout the Colonic those repubh«n ^ 
f»ries were nreoared to oppose the Stamp -Vet. before the tune of its 

.v,t of tb.i. own ^ 

othor,, no „« or p.in. . m W1 >'> “S'v,„' 

of the oeople but all their industry was attended with aitle ^ccess. 

The meSs of the Church of England. Methodists. Quakers, Lutherans, 

.vo.,v .h.ch .enW .0 

...ion, .nd ^ fl-n«.gh a,i, 

in f^^ht to their British factors, nui xne 
overw helmed m oeoi iv k it wes these men 


com 
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Dledee their faith that they would not execute them; and it was those 
men who promoted, and for a time enforced the non-importat ion agree¬ 
ment and by their personal applications, threats, insults, and inflam- 
pubLuoo, .nd petition,, led the teemblie, to deny the 
authority of Parliament to tax the Colonies, in their several remon- 

strances.” ^ 

This report probably afforded the average Englishnaan 
of that day his conception of the causes of the Revolution; 
it certainly raises a clear spectre of Presbyterian Republi¬ 
canism. But how distorted or glaringly inaccurate are its 
facts. The organization of a united Presbyterianism for 
America long ante-dates 1764, for by 1758, we find the 
amalgamation of the two great synods of Philadelphia 
and New York. We know that the organization of this 
national body was primarily for religious rather than for 
political purposes. The still further union of the Congre- 
gationalists with the Presbyterians was not effected until 
1766 and then it was to combat, not taxation, but the 

introduction of an American episcopacy. 

No wonder the well informed John Witherspoon re¬ 
marked, in a letter dated March 20, 1780: “I have read 
lately your parliamentary enquiry into the causes of your 
want of success in America. The examination of Galloway 
in particular is a curiosity. I know that he, and such as 
he, are blinded and stupefied to an almost incredible 
degree, by their prejudices; and yet it is hard to suppose 
that he thought as he said in all points.’’^ Regarding hb 
own conduct, Witherspoon declared, in a sermon before hb 
own congregation. May 17, 1776, “You are all my 

^ Galloway, Historical and Political ReJUctwns on the Rise and Progress 
of the American Revolution; Breed, Presbyterianism and the Revolution, 
Philadelphia, 1876. Smith, Presbyterianism and the Revolution, 1845; 
Smith, The Real Origin of the Declaration of Independence, Columbia, 
1847. Ford, op.mi., pp. 583-587. 

* Witherspoon, Works, voL iv, p. 382. 
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witnesses, that this is the first time of my mtroducing any 
political subject into the pulpii. ^ And the Synod of 
1775 officially went on record as opposmg a complete 
break with the mother country - and recorded that “It is 
well known to you (^otherwise it would be imprudent indeed 
thus publicly to profess^ that we have not been instw- 
menUl in inflaming the minds of the people, or urging 
them to acts of violence and disorder. Perhaps no 
instance can be given on so interesting a subject, in which 
political sentiments have been so long and so fully kept 
from the pulpit, and even malice itself has not charged us 

* ^' 3 

with laboring from the press. 

Galloway’s statement does represent the true fwlmg of 

British officialdom in America that there was an mtimate 
connection between Presb>'terian religion and aU things 
political. From the beginning the agents of the crown 
noted a Presbyterian opposition to the oppressive meas* 
ures of the government. John Hughes, the stamp dis¬ 
tributor for Pennsylvania, wrote Benjamm franklin, 
September 25,1765, relative to hLs appomtment, hen it 
is known that I have received my commission, I f^cy I 
shall not escape the storm of Presbjterian And in 

his Report, October 12. 1765, he records, Comm^ 
justice calls upon me to say, the body of the people called 
Quakers, seem disposed to pay obedience to the Stamp 
.kct, and so do that part of the Church of England and 
Baptists, that are not some »ay under Proprietarj m- 
fluenee. But Presbyterians and Proprietary mmions 
spare no pains to engage tbe Dutch and lower class ol 
people, and render the royal government odious. 

« p, T?;. for text of this imp<^nt Letter. 

» ftwn/s of Ou PTf 4 byimayi 'n 466 

* H^hes. foport. October 1«, 1765. Ford. op. nl., p. 466, 
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That Tory Episcopalian of Trinity Church, Isew ^ork, 
whose position we have already noted, wrote on October 

31, 1776; 

“I have it from good authority that the Presbyterian ministers, at a 
Sjmod where most of them in the middle colonies were collected, passed 
a resolve to support the Continental Congress in all their measures. 
This, and this only, can account for the uniformity of their conduct; for 
I do not know one of them, nor have 1 been able, after strict inquiry, to 
hear of any, who did not, by preaching and every effort in their power, 
promote all the measures of the Congress, however extravagant.” ‘ 

Fortunately, the records of the Presbyterian Synods for 
this period are complete and we can determine the oflBcial 
position of American Presbyterianism relative to each of 
the various controv’ersies. They show that oflScial action, 
relative to the Stamp Act, came only after its repeal, but 
that the spirit of Presbyterianism had been hostile to it 
from its inception. At the Synod of 1766, an overture 
was advanced by Dr. Alison, “that an address should be 
made to our sovereign, on the joyful occasion of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, and thereby a confirmation of our 
liberties,” and at the same time he proposed a copy of an 
address for examination, “Which was read and approved.”^ 
The following pastoral letter was also prepared: May 30, 
1766; 

“We think it our indispensable duty, not only in our particular charges, 
but in this united and more public capacity, to direct you to some 
suitable reflections upon the late remarkable and merciful steps of Divine 
Providence, and to inculcate a becoming improvement of an event, the 
most interesting and important to the people of thb continent. For, not 
only in the word of God should we attend his Divine Will, but also mark 
his hand in that Providence by which he directs the course of human 
affairs with invariable wisdom and paternal goodness. 

^ Doeunterdary History of New York, vol. iii, pp, 1050-1051; Hawkins, 
Bisiorteal Notices^ pp. S28-S29. 

* Records of the Presbyierian Church, p. 860. 
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The faithless French, and their savage allies, were lately the rod of 
Di'ine displeasure for our many provocations. Under the calamities of 
war, and the wasting ravages of Indian cruelty, we were repeatedly 
brought to approach the throne of Grace, with solemn fasting and prayer; 
and thereby openly professed our resolution to forsake the ways of sin, 
and turn unto the Lord. But, alas! we rendered not to God according to 
the multitude of his tender mercies, for no sooner was the rod removed, 
and the blessings of peace restored, but we became more vain and disso¬ 
lute than before. 

The Almighty thus provoked, permitted counsels of the most per¬ 
nicious tendency, both to Great Britain and her colonies. The imposition 
of unusual taxes, a severe restriction of our trade, and an almost total 
stagnation of business, threatened us with ine\’itable ruin. A long sus¬ 
pense, whether we should be deprived of, or restored to, the peaceable 
enjoyment of the inestimable privilege of English liberty, filled every 
breast with the most painful anxiety. A gloomy cloud thickened ovct out 
heads, ready to burst upon us in a desolating storm. Had our gracious 
Sovereign, the present ministry, and the British Parliament been less 
wTse, just, and good; had they, instead of >-ielding to a spirit of modera¬ 
tion, unhappily recurred to force, we shudder at the very thoughts of the 
consequences.* We cannot look down the precipice on the brink of which 
we stood, without horror. We were not without reason apprehensive ^t 
the tumultuous outrages, which in some places attended a determined 
opposition to the disrelished statute, might provoke the resentment of 

the British legislature. 

While we thus call upon you to fear God, you will not forget to hon^ 
your king, and pav a due submission to his august parliament. Let this 
fresh instance of ^val clemency increase the ardor of your affection to 
the person, familv, and government, of our rightful and gracio^ sover¬ 
eign This vou wUl manifest by a cheerful and ready obedience to 
civil authoritv. A spirit of liberty is highly laudable when under prop^ 
regulations, but we hope you will cheerfuffy distinguish between liberty 

and licentiousness. __ , 

We most earnestly recommend it to you to encourage and strengthen 

the hands of government, to demonstrate on every proper occasion your 

undissembled love for your mother country, and your attachment to her 

true interest, so inseparably connected with our o\to. 

That thus vou may become wise and good, as well as free and Wpy. 
and that while you enjoy liberty, civil and religious, you may not ^ to 
servants of sin and Satan, is the ferv ent prayer of those who watch for 

vour souls, as men who must give an account. * 


» Records, ed. 1904, pp. 36«.36S. 
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In 1769 the Synod appointed a day for special prayer 
and fasting in view of “ the threatening aspect of public 
affairs.”^ The same was repeated in 1771 “ in considera¬ 
tion of the aspect which matters both civil and religious, 
bear.”2 This reappears in 1774 for “the dark and threaten¬ 
ing aspect of public affairs, both civil and religious.”^ 
They would do the same in 1775 

“considering the present alarming state of public affairs.But 

as the Continental Congress are now sitting and may appoint a fast for the 
samp purpose, the Synod, from respect to that august body, and for the 
greater harmony with all other denominations, and for the greater public 
order, if the Congress shall appoint a day not above four weeks distant 
from the said last Thursday in June, order that the congregations be¬ 
longing to this SjTiod do keep the day appointed by the Congress .... 
and if they appoint a day more distant, the Synod order both to be ob¬ 
served by all our communion. The Synod also earnestly recommend it 
to all the congregations under their care to spend the afternoon of the 
last Thursday in every month in public solemn prayer to God, during 
the continuance of our present troubles.” * 


The Synod of 1775 appointed Dr. Witherspoon, Dr« 
Rodgers, Messrs. Caldwell, Halsey, Smith, Kerr, and 
Ogden to draft a pastoral letter which after a few altera¬ 
tions was approved and ordered to be printed, and is as 
follows: 

“Very dear Brethren — The Synod of New* York and Philadelphia 
being met at a time w*hen public affairs wear so threatening an aspect, 
and when (unless God in his sovereign Providence speedily prevent it) 
all the horrors of a civil war throughout this great Continent are to be 
apprehended, were of opinion, that they could not discharge their duty 
to the numerous congregations under their care, without addressing 

them at this important crisis. 

“The Synod cannot help thinking that this is a proper time pressing 
all of every rank, seriously to consider the things that belong to their 
eternal peace. Hostilities, long feared, have now taken place; the sword 
has been drawn in one province, and the whole continent, with hardly 


^ Records, p. 398. 
* Ibid,, p. 420. 


^ Ibid., p. 460. 

* Ibid., pp. 464-465. 
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any exception, seem determined to defend their rights by force of arms. 
If, at the same time, the British ministry shall continue to enforce their 
claims by violence, a lasting and bloody contest must be expected. 
Surely then, it becomes those who have taken up arms, and profess a 
willingness to hazard their lives in the cause of liberty, to be prepared for 
death, which to many must be certain, and to every one is a possible or 
probable event. 

We have long seen with concern, the circumstance which occasioned, 
and the gradual increase of this unhappy difference. As ministers of the 
gospel of peace, we have ardently wished that it could, and often hoped 
that it would have been more early accommodated. It is well known to 
you, {otherw ise it would be imprudent indeed thus publicly to profess), 
that we have not been instrumental in inflaming the minds of the people, 
or urging them to acts of violence and disorder. Perhaps no instance can 
be given on so interesting a subject, in which political sentiments have 
been so long and so fully kept from the pulpit, and even malice itself has 
not charged us with lal:K>ring from the press; but thmgs are now come to 
such a state, that as we do not wish to conceal our opinions as men and 
citizens, so the relation we stand in to you seemed to make the present 
improvement of it to your spiritual benefit an indispensable duty. 

Suffer us to lay hold of your present temper of mind, and to exhwt, 
especially the young and vigorous, by assuring them that there is no 
soldier so undaunted as the pious man, no army so formidable as those 

who are superior to the fear of death. 

Let it not be forgotten, that though for the wise ends of his Providena 
it may please God. for a reason to suffer his people to lie under unmenled 
oppression, vet in general we may expect, that those who fear and serve 
him in sincerity and truth, will be favored with hb countenance and 

strength , ,i . * 

\fter this exhortation, which we thought ourselves called u^n to 

give you at thb time, on your great interest, the one thing nee<M, we 

shall Uke the liberty to offer a few advices to the societies unda our 

charge, as to their public and general conduct ; and. 

First. In carrjing on this important struggle, let every op^rtumty 
be taken to express our attachment and respect to our sovereign ng 
George, and to the revolution principles by which his august famUy was 
seated on the British throne. We recommend, indeed, not only all^ce 
to him from dutv and principle, as the 6rst magistrate of the empire, but 

esteem and rererence for the person of the prince, who ^ ment^ w^ 
of his subjects on many accounts, and who has probably been misled mto 

the late and present measures by those about him; neither 

doubt that they themselves have been in a great 

falae infonnatkm from interested persons residing in .\menca. it gives 
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us the greatest pleasure to say, from our own certain knowledge of all 
belonging to our communion, and from the best means of information, 
of the far greatest part of all denominations in this country, that the 
nresent opposition to the measures of administration does not m the 
least arise from disaffection to the King, or a desire of separation from 
the parent sUte. We are happy in being able with truth to affirm, that no 
part of America would either have approved or permitted such insults as 
have been offered to the sovereign in Great Britain. We exhort you, 
therefore, to continue in the same disposition, and not to suffer oppression, 
or injury’ itself, easily to provoke you to anything which may seem to 
betray contrary sentiments: let it ever appear, that you only desire the 
preservation and security of those rights which belong to you as freeman 
and Britons, and that reconciliation upon these terms is your ardent 

desire. . , . i i 

Secondly. Be careful to maintain the union which at present sub¬ 
sists through all the colonies: nothing can be more manifest than that the 
success of every measure depends on its being inviolably preserved, and 
therefore, we hope that you will leave nothing undone which can promote 
this end. In particular, as the Continental Congress, now sitting in 
Philadelphia, consists of delegates chosen in the most free and unbiased 
manner, by the body of the people, let them not only be treated with 
respect, and encouraged in their difficult service — not only let your 
prayers be offered to God for his direction in their proceedings — but 
adhere firmly to their resolutions; and let it be seen that they are able 
to brmg out the whole strength of this vast country to carry them into 
execution. We would also advise for the same purpose, that a spirit of 
candor, charity, and mutual esteem, be preserved and promoted towards 
those of different religious denominations. Persons of probity and 
principle of every profession, should be united together as servants of the 
same master, and the experience of our happy concord hitherto in a state 
of liberty should engage all to unite in support of the common interest; 
for there is no example in history, in which civil liberty was destroyed, and 

the rights of conscience preserved entire. 

Thirdly.It is with the utmost pleasure we remind you, 

that the* Continental Congress determined to discourage luxury in 

living, public diversions, and gaming of all kinds.The greatest 

service which magistrates, or persons in authority can do, with respect 
to the religion or morals of the people, is to defend and secure the rights 
of conscience in the most equal and impartial manner. 

Fourthly. W’e cannot but recommend, and urge in the wannest 
manner, a regard to order and public peace; and as in many places 
during the co^usions that prevail, legal proceedings have become diffi¬ 
cult, it is hoped, that all persons will conscientiously pay their just 





debts, and to the utmost of their power serve one another, so that the 
ex-ils inseparable from a civil war may not be augmented by wantonness 

and irregularity. 

Fifthly. ^Ve think it of importance, at this time, to recommend to all 
of every rank, but especially to those who may be called to action, a 
spirit of humanity and mercy. Everj" battle of the warrior is with con¬ 
fused noise, and garments rolled in blood- It b impossible to appeal to 
the sword without being exposed to many scenes of cruelty and slaughter; 
but it is often observed, that civil wars are carried on with a rancour and 
spirit of revenge much greater than those between independent states. 
The injuries received, or supposed, in civil wars, wound more deeply 
than those of foreign countries, it b therefore, the more necessary to 
guard against this abuse, and recommend that meekness and gentleness 
of spirit, which is the noblest attendant on true valor. That man will 
ficht most bravely, who never fights till it b necessarx*, and who ceases to 
fight as soon as the necessity is over. 


We conclude with our most earnest prayer, that the God of heaven 
may bless you in your temporal and spiritual concerns, and that the 
pre^nt unnatural dispute may be speedily terminated by an equitable 
and lasting settlement on constitutional principles. 

New York, May ^'2nd, 1775 

N'. B. The stated clerk is to insert the pastoral letter from the printed 
copy. The Synod agree that five hundred copies of said pastoral letter 

be printed.Mr. Halsey dissents from that paragraph of said 

letter which contains the declaration of allegiance.”' 


The first body of clergy' in America openly to recognize 
the Declaration of Independence and identify themselves 
with the cause of freedom was the Presbj^ery of Hanover 
in Virginia. It memorialized the Virginia Assembly as 

follows, October 24, 1776: 


“To the Honorable the General .X^sembly of Virginia. The Memorial 
of the Presb>-tery of Hanover humbly represents: 

That your memorialists are governed by the same sentiments wluch 
have inspired the United States of America, and are detOTnincd that 
nothing in our power and influence shall be wanting to give success to 
their n^mmon cau.^. We would also represent that ths^ntcrs from t^ 
Church of England in this country have ever been desirous to conduct 


I Records of the Presbyterian Churchy pp. 463, 466-469; Ameriem 
Archire-f. fourth serves, voV ii, pp- 1H46-184<. 
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themselves as peaceable members of the civil government, for which 
reason they have hitherto submitted to various ecclesiastical burdens and 
restrictions that are inconsistent with equal liberty. But now, when the 
manv and grievous oppressions of our mother-country have laid this 
Continent under the necessity of casting off the yoke of tyranny, and of 
forming independent governments upon equitable and liberal foundations, 
we flatter ourselves, that we shall be freed from all the encum¬ 
brances which a spirit of domination, prejudice, or bigotry has inter¬ 
woven with most other political systems. This we are the more strongly 
encouraged to expect by the Declaration of Rights, so universally ap¬ 
plauded for that dignity, firmness, and precision with which it delineates 
and asserts the prhnleges of society, and the prerogatives of human 
nature: and which we embrace as the Magna Charta of our common¬ 
wealth, that can never be violated without endangering the grand 
superstructure it was designed to sustain. Therefore, we rely upon this 
Declaration, as well as the justice of our honorable Legislature, to secure 
us the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of our consciences; 
and we should fall short in our duty to ourselves, and the many and 
numerous congregations under our care, were we, upon this occasion, to 
neglect la^dng before you a statement of the religious grievances under 
which we have hitherto labored, that they may no longer be continued in 
our present form of government. 

It is well knowm that in the frontier counties, which are justly supposed 
to contain a fifth part of the inhabitants of Virginia, the dissenters have 
borne the heavy burdens of purchasing glebes, building churches and 


supporting the established clergy, where there are very few Episcopalians, 
either to assist in bearing the expense, or to reap the advantage; and that 
throughout the other parts of the country there are also many thousands 
of zealous friends and defenders of our State, who, besides the invidious, 


and disadvantageous restrictions to w^hich they have been subjected, 
annually pay large taxes to support an establishment from which their 
consciences and principles oblige them to dissent: all which are confessed¬ 
ly so many violations of their natural rights; and in their consequences, a 
restraint upon freedom of inquiry, and private judgment. 

In this enlightened age, and in a land w*here all of every denomination 
are united in the most strenuous efforts to be free, we hope and expect 
that our representatives will cheerfully concur in removing every species 
of religious, as well as civil bondage. Certain it is, that every argument 
for civil liberty, gains additional strength when applied to li^rty in the 
concerns of religion; and there is no argument in favor of establishing the 
Christian religion, but what may be pleaded, with equal propriety, for 
establishing the tenets of Mohammed by those who believe the Alcoran; 
or, if this be not true, it is at least impossible for the magistrate to 
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adjudge the right of preference among the various sects that profess the 
Christian faith, without erecting a claim to infallibility, wWch would 

lead us back to the Church of Rome. 

We beg leave farther to represent, that religious establishments are 

highly injurious to the temporal interests of any community. Without 
insisting upon the ambition and the arbitrary practices of thc^ who are 
favored by government, or the intrigumg, seditious spirit which is com¬ 
monly excited by this, as well as by every other kind of oppression, such 
establishments greatly retard population, and, consequently, the pro¬ 
gress of arts, sciences, and manufactures. Witness the rapid growth and 
improvement of the Northern provinces compared with this. No one 
can deny that the more early settlement, and the many superior ad¬ 
vantages of our country, would have invited multitudes of artificers, 
mechanics, and other useful members of society, to fix their habitaUon 
among us, who have either remained in their place of nativity, or pre¬ 
ferred worse ci>'il governments, and a more barren soil, where they 
might enjoy the rights of conscience more fully than they have a prospect 
of doing in'this. From which we infer that Virginia might have now been 
the capital of .\merica, and a match for the British arms, without de¬ 
pending on others for the necessaries of war, had it not been prevented by 

her religious establishment. ^ . v * i 

Neither can it be made to appear that the Gospel needs any such c.vd 

aid We rather conceive that, when our blessed Sa^nour declares his 

kingdom is not of this world, he renounces all dependent u^n sUte 

power; and as his weapons are spiritual, and were only designed to have 

mankind were left in the quiet possession of their inahcimble i^igio^ 
privUeges. Christianity, as in the days of the AposUes, would continue to 
prevaif and flourish in the greatest punty by its own native excellence. 

and under the aU-disposing pro^^dence of God. 

We would also humbly represent, that the only proper objects of 

cidl government are the happiness and prot^ion of men in the pi^t 

lute^f existence; the security of the life, liberty, and property of the 

citizens, and to restrain the vicious and i^d^J 

which we ow?to our Creator, and the manner of J 

L dLted bv reason and conviction and is nowhere cogn«able but at 
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earnestly to entreat that all laws now in force in this commonwealth, 
which contenance religious domination, may be speedily replied: that 
all, of every religious sect may be protected in the full exercise of their 
several modes of worship; exempted from all taxes for the support of any 
Church whatsoever, farther than what may be agreeable to their own 
private choice or volimtary obligation. This being done, all partial and 
invidious distinctions be abolished, to the great honor and interest of 
the State, and every one be left to stand or fall according to his merit, 
which can never be the case so long as any one denomination is established 

in preference to others. • u * 

That the great sovereign of the universe may inspire you with unanim¬ 
ity, wisdom, and resolution and bring you to a just determination on 
all the important concerns before you is the fervent prayer of your 

memorialists.” ^ 

The Synod of 1777 renewed its appointment of a day of 
public humiliation, fasting, and prayer, considering “the 
low and declining state of religion among us, and the 
abounding of iniquity, for which an holy and jealous God 
yet continues to visit our country with righteous judge- 
ments.”2 The year 1778 saw the British in possession 
of Philadelphia and the Svmod was held at Bedminster. 
It resolved that: 

“The Synod, taking into their most serious consideration, that the 
lamentable decay of piety, for which we have had so much re^on 
to mourn for several years past, still continues; that gross immoralities 
Me increasing to an awful degree; and that the calamities of war are yet 
permitted to aflBict our land, do therefore agree to renew the recom¬ 
mendation of last Synod to all our congregations, to spend the last 
Thursday of every month, or a part of it, in fervent prayer to God, that 
he would be pleas^ to pour out his Spirit on the inhabitants of our land, 
and prepare us for deliverance from the chastenings he hath righteously 
inflicted upon us for our sins; that he would graciously smile on our 
arms, and those of our illustrious ally, by land and sea; and grant a 
speedy and happy conclusion to the present war. And it is earnestly 
recommended to the several Presbj’teries, to take care that thb recom¬ 
mendation be complied with.* 

^ Foote, Sketches of Virginia^ pp. 32S-3£4. 

* Records.^ p. 478. 

* Ibid,, pp. 481-482. 
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Adjourned to meet at Philadelphia on the third Wednesday of next May 
at 10 o’clock. A- M- — but if that place be in the enemy’s hand, then to 
meet here.” 

The SjTiods of 1779, 1780 and 1781, meeting in Philadel¬ 
phia, repeated practically the same formvila.^ Official 
interest in the fate of the American cause was never 
lacking, and the weight of the Synod was thrown into the 
scales where it appeared to them it would avail most. 

A very large i>ercentage of the individual leaders of 
the Revolution were Presbyterians. Eiducation for spir¬ 
itual leadership accounts in large part for the prominence 
of mdivndual Presbyterians. Their college. The College 
of New Jersey (Princeton), thus early, clearly recognized 
the important connection between religious education and 
politics. It was to furnish a larger number of men to act 
as leaders in the political movements of the times than 
any other American college. Nine of its alumni were 
members of the Federal Constitutional Convention in 
1787; namely, Alexander Martin of North Carolina, 
Luther Martin of Maryland, Oliver Ellsworth of Connecti¬ 
cut, William Patterson of New Jersey, Guni^g Bedford 
of Delaware, James Madison of \ irginia, W illiam Davie of 
North Carolina, and Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey; 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia had also been a student at 
the college. Joseph Reed, Washington’s Military Secre- 
tar>*, was another alumnus. The college president, John 
Witherspoon, was closely identified with all the jwlitical 
movements of the times. In fact, Witherspoon’s 
interest in things political gave to the College of New 
Jersey the character of a training school of political scirace. 

But all Presbyterians were interested m pohtics. 
Prominent among the non-Princeton Presbyterian element 

1 HtcordSt pp- 48S, 488, 491- 
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to be found in the Federal Constitutional Convention 
were the following: 

William Livingston of New Jersey, a member of the First and Second 
Continental Congresses, and Governor from 1776 to 1780. 

James Wilson, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and later 
a justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Thomas McKean, a member of the Pennsylvania .\ssembly from 
1765 to 1782. 

Charles Thomson, characterized by John Adams as “the Sam Adams 
of Philadelphia, the life of the cause of liberty,” and the secretary to 
Continental Congress from 1774 to 1789. 

The most powerful single “Princeton” influence in the 
Revolution was President John Witherspoon, styled by 
John Adams, the “animated Son of Liberty.” 

Although W'itherspoon did not arrive in America until 
1768, so quickly did he enter into the spirit of this new 
world, so completely did he identify himself with its 
modes and aspirations, and so powerfully did he con¬ 
tribute to its intellectual leadership that we must con- 

% 

cede him the foremost place among the leaders of 
Revolutionary American Presbyterianism.^ A direct 
descendant of John Knox, Witherspoon had inherited the 
militant political ecclesiastical tradition of Scotland; and 
he was trained for ecclesiastical politics and practiced them 
until he was called from Scotland to Princeton in 1768. 
His fame had already been established. 

At Princeton he was to gain even greater repute as a 
statesman and a patriot. He guided with uncommon 
success the course of education in this institution until the 
Revolution suspended its functions. His reputation at¬ 
tracted to it some of the brightest and noblest of America’s 
youth. Bancroft tells us, “It was from Witherspoon of 

^ Sprague, Annals, vol. iii, p. 289; Sanderson, The Signers, vol. v. pp. 
116-157. ‘‘President Witherspoon in the American Revolution,” 
American Eistcricd Review^ vol. 1. No. 4. pp. 671-679. 
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New Jersey that Madison imbibed the lesson of perfect 
freedom in matters of conscience.”* At the memorial 
service for Witherspoon, at Princeton in 1795, Rev. 
John Rodgers, asserted that “more than thirty members 
of the Congress of the United States, since the formation 
of that illustrious body, have been sons of the College of 
New Jersey.”^ To Witherspoon’s instruction Americi 
owes many of her most distinguished patriots and legislat¬ 
ors. He was the first of that long line of American 
college presidents who illustrate in a high degree the 
possibilities of college service for political leadership. 

Under Witherspoon’s guidance or influenced by his 
teachings, was formed a large proportion of the early clergy 
of the Presbvterian Church in the Lnited States. Later 
we shall note his great influence in shaping the organiza¬ 
tion of the American Church.^ Even greater were his 
achievements as a practical politician, a member of 
the Continental Congress. The closing of his coUege 
transferred the educator to the world of active pohtics. 
In 1774 he met with the Committee at New Brunswick and 
with William Livingston labored to instruct their delegat^ 
that the tea should not be paid for. The matter was left 
to the general congress, but William Livingston was 


selected as delegate.^ ^ . 

The provincial congress of New Jersey m session to 

frame a new constitution, opened, June 11. 1776, with a 

praver by John Witherspoon, a regularly chosen member 

of that lK)dy. and from then until the close 

lion. Witherspoon .as busy applying the 

theories of republieanUra to the constitution of new civil 
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governments. Judge Elmer tells us that, “It has always 
been understood that the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon . . 
took an active part in preparing it (the constitution of New 
Jersey, adopted July 2, 1776). There were two eminent 
lawyers, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, and John Cleves 
Symmes, on the committee to draft the constitution, but 
the chairman was the Rev. Jacob Green, the Presbyterian 
minister of Hanover, and the instrument bears quite as 
prominent marks of clerical as of legal authorship.”^ This 
same provincial congress resolved to reenforce the army 
of New York with thirty-three hundred of the New Jersey 
militia. 

Five friends of independence were elected to represent 
New Jersey in Continental Congress; Richard Stockton, 
Abraham Clark, John Hart, Francis Hopkinson, and John 
Witherspoon. New Jersey exerted great weight in the 
final contest for independence. On July 1, 1776, near the 
end of the debate on the subject, John Witherspoon rose 
and in a short speech remarked that though he had not 
heard all the discussion in that body, yet he had not 
wanted ample sources of information; and that, in his 
judgment, the country was not only ripe for independence, 
but was in danger of becoming rotten for want of it, if its 
declaration were longer delayed.^ In a letter of March 
20, 1780, to a friend in Scotland, W'itherspoon remarked, 
“Were our condition ten times worse than it is, nothing 
short of the clear independence of this country would be 
accepted.” Witherspoon was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and continued a member of Congress 
till 1783. 

* Elmer, ReminUcences of New Jersey, Bancroft, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 431- 
432. 

• Bancroft, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 440; Breed Presbyterians and the Rerolution 
p. 166; Smyth, Presbyterians in the Revolution, p. 31. 
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Witherspoon signed the Articles of Confederation on 
behalf of his state, November 26, 1778. In discussing the 
articles in 1776 he said, “All agree that there must be a 
confederation for this war; in the enlightened state of 


men’s minds, I hope for a lasting one. Our greatest danger 
is of disunion among ourselves. Nothing will come before 


congress but what respects colonies and not individuals. 
Every colony is a distinct person; and, if an equal vote be 
refused, the smaller states will be vassals to the larger.” ^ 


But Witherspoon soon came to realize that a stronger 
union was needed than that provided for by the Article, 


particularly as to control of Commerce and Revenues. 
In Congress on February 3, 1781, he proposed to clothe 
that body with authority to regulate commerce and to lay 
duties upon imported articles. The idea was accepted and 
it was agreed that it was indispensably necessary for the 
states to vest in Congress a power to hvy a duty of five 
per cent on imports of articles of foreign growth and 
manufacture. But as the separate approval of each of the 
thirteen states was necessary before this could become a 


law, it was never adopted.- 

Witherspoon in Congress was a member of the com¬ 
mittee on foreign affairs, a member of the board of war, a 
member of the secret committee, also of the committees 
of finance, supplies for the army, and various special 
commillees. In November 1776, one of the darkest 
periods of war, when our armies had retreated to Jersey, 
discouraged and poorly supplied, with enlistments ex¬ 
piring, he was made one of a committee of three to repair 
to the Headquarters of General Washington to consult, 


. Secret Journals of Congress, vol. i. pp. 290-315; Bancroft, op. cit. 
vol. V, p. 13. 

* Bancroft, op. «!., vol. v, p. 453. 
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and to render assistance in recruiting the regiments whose 
terms had expired or were about to expire, and also to 
“inquire into and redress to the utmost of their power the 
just grievances of the soldiers. ” On December 9, 1776, 
he was placed on a committee with Richard Henry Lee 
and Samuel Adams “to prepare an address to the in¬ 
habitants of America and a recommendation to the several 
states to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. ” In 1778, with three others, he was appointed to 
prepare a manifesto on the brutal treatment of American 
prisoners by the British. Their report was adopted by 
Congress. 

Perhaps his greatest work was in connection with the 
finances of the country. In 1778 he was put on the com¬ 
mittee on finances with Robert Morris, Elbridge Gerry, 
Richard Henry Lee, and Gouverneur Morris. Every 
emission of paper currency, after the first or second, he 
opposed. He even hazarded his popularity for a time by 
the vigor of his opposition. Afterwards, at the insistence 
of some of the very gentlemen who had opposed him in 
Congress, he published his ideas on the nature, value and 
uses of money in a most clear and judicious essay. Essay on 
Money, as a medium of commerce; vnth remarks, on the 
advantages and disadvantages of paper admitted into general 
circulation, by a citizen of the United States.^ Wither¬ 
spoon’s conception of the basis of a sound financial policy 

for the United States ante-dates those of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Witherspoon served as a member of the Provincial 
Assembly of New Jersey in 1776, as a member of the state 

'Wtherspoon, Essay on Money as a Medium of Commerce; with re- 
marks on the advantages and disadvantages of paper admitted into general 
circulation; by a citizen of (he United States. Philadelphia, 1786. 
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;enate in 1780, as a member of the state assembly in 
1783, and as a member of the Constitutional assembly in 

1789. 

His literarj- remains furnish us with a wealth of sound 
patriotism.! Noteworthy are the following; 

“ For mv part, of property I Lave of reputation 

that reputation is staked, that property is pledged, on the i^e of ^ 
contest ^d although these grey hairs must soon descend mto tae 

sepulchre. I would infinitely rather that they should 
the hand of the executioner than desert at this crisis, Ae sacred cause of 
my country.” ’ (This quotation is mscribed on the ^ itherspoon monu¬ 
ment in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia.) 

‘ • There is not a single instance in historj’m which civd hberty was lost, 

and Sous liberty preser^•ed entire. If. therefore we yidd up om 
teSnJ pniperty, we at the same time dehver the conscience mto 

the British Parliament, they would have been no * JS^g 

S^mssion. and surrounded by those who had an mterest m deceiving 

‘there a probable prospect of reconciliation on 

yet be sure of our libertks? • .jj 

pki._^ br ita E.V. wito P. w, , bb^ 

< Ibid., vol. iXf p- 
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that they have united for common defence, and resolved that they will 
be both free and independent, because they cannot be the one without 

the other.” ^ , tm, ^ . 

“As to American Independence, I mean to show, 1. That it was 

necessary. 2. That it will be honorable and profitable. And S. That 

in all probability it will be no injury', but a real advantage, to the island 

of Great Britain.” * . . ^ i, n 

“I am much mistaken if the time is not just at hand when there shall 

be greater need than ever in America for the most accurate discussion of 

the principles of society, the rights of nations, and the policy of the 

states. For only by making a people ‘virtuous’ can they be made 

‘invincible*.”* ^ j ui ^ 

“For what would it signify to risk our possessions and shed our blood 

to set ourselves free from the encroachments and oppression of Great 

Britain, with a certainty, as soon as peace was settled with them of a 

more lasting war, a more unnatural, more bloody, and more hopeless 

war, among the colonies themselves.”^ 

“It is not impossible, that in future times all the states on one quarter 
of tbe globe, may see it proper by some plan of union, to perpetuate 
security and peace; and sure I am, a well planned confederacy among the 
states of America, may hand down the blessings of peace and public order 
to many generations.’** 


The greatest of all the Witherspoon utterances in point 
of influence was the sermon which he preached at Prince- 
ton. May 17, 1776, this “Bemg the General Fast Ap¬ 
pointed by the Congress throughout the United Colonies,” 
on the subject The Dominion of Providence over 
the Passions of Men. This sermon gives a calm and 
striking statement of the reasons for America’s demand of 
the right to control her own affairs. It was much read on 
both sides of the Atlantic; and at Glasgow it was sent 
forth embellished with notes of mdignation wherein 
the author was called a rebel and a traitor.® The sermon 


^ Works of John Witherspoon, vol. v, p. 

* Ibid., vol. V, p. 224. 

* Ibid., vol. ix, p. 231. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, p. 348. 

^ Ibid., vol. iv, p. 351. 

* Sprague, Anmls, vol. Hi, pp. 293-294. 
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lears the following dedication; “To the Honorable John 
3ancock, Esq., President of the Congress of the United 
states of America; in Testimony of the Highest Esteem 
nr his personal character and public Conduct the following 
sermon is humbly inscribed by his most obedient humble 
serv'ant the Author.”^ 

* We are now putting on the harness, and entering upon an important 
xjntest, the length of which it is impossible to foresee and the issue of 
i^’hich it will perhaps be thought presumptuous to foretell. But as the 
Tuth, with respect to God s moral government, is the same and im- 
:hangeable; as the issue, in the case of Sennacherib’s invasion, did but 
ead the prophet to acknowledge it; our duty and interest conspire in 
filing upon us to improve it. 

The ambition of mistaken princes, the cunning and cruelty of oppres¬ 
sive and corrupt ministers, and even the inhumanity of brutal soldiers, 
however dreadful, shall finally promote the glory of God, and in the 
meantime, while the storm continues, his mercy and kindness shall 
appear in prescribing bounds t<a their rage and fury. 

What ground there is to give praise to God for his favors already 
bestowed on us, respecting the public cause. It would be a cri m i n a l 
inattention not to observe the smgular interposition of providence 
hitherto, in behalf of the American colonies. It is, however, impossible 
for me in a single discourse, as well as improper at this time to go through 
every step of our past transactions ..... How many discoveries 
have been made of the designs of enemies in Britain and among ourselves, 
in a manner so unexpected to us as to them, and in such season as to 
prevent their effect? WTiat surprising successes have attended our en¬ 
counters in almost every instance? Has not the boasted discipline of 
regular and veteran soldiers been turned into confusion and dismay before 
the new and maiden courage of freemen in defence of their property and 

their right?.The shameful fiight of the army and navy of 

Britain, was brought without the loss of a man. To all this we may add, 
that the counsels of our enemies have been visibly confounded, so t^t 
I believe I may say with truth, that there is hardly any steps which 
they have taken, but it has operated strongly against themselves, and 
been in our favor than if they had followed a contrary course. 

I look upon ostentation and confidence to be a sort of outrage upon 

i The D<minwn of ProeuUnee over the Pauione 6f Me^ A Sermon 
preaekod at PrinteUm on the 17ik of 2776, by John Witherspoon. 
Philadelphia, 1776; Works, vol- v, pp. 176-216. 
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providence, and when it becomes general, and infuses itself into the spirit 

of a people, it is a forerunner of destruction. 

I do not mean to speak prophetically, but agreeably to the analogy 
of faith, and the principles of God’s moral government. Some have 
observed that true religion, and in her dominion, riches, literature, and 
arts, have taken their course in a slow and gradual manner, from East to 
West since the earth w^as settled after the flood, and from thence forebode 
the future glory of America. I leave this as a matter rather of conjecture 
than certainty, but observe, that if your cause is just, if your principles 
are pure, — and if your conduct is prudent, you need not fear the multi¬ 
tude of opposing hosts. . , . i • 

You are all my witnesses, that this is the first time of my introducing 

any political subject into the pulpit. At this season, however, it is not 
only lawful but necessary, and I willingly embrace the opportunity of 
declaring my opinion without any hesitation, that the cause in which 
America is now in arms, is the cause of justice, of liberty, and of human 
nature. So far as we have hitherto proceeded, 1 am satisfied that the 
confederacy of the colonies, has not been the effect of pride, resentment, 
or sedition, but of a deep and general conviction, that our civil and 
religious liberties, and consequently in a great measure the temporal and 
eternal happiness of us and our posterity depended on the issue ... 
There is not a single instance in history in which ciril liberty was lost and 
religious liberty jyreserved entire. If, therefore, we yield up our temporal 
property, we at the same time deliver the conscience into bondage. 

You shall not, my brethren, hear from me in the pulpit, what you have 
never heard from me in conversation; I mean railing at the king per¬ 
sonally, or even his ministers and the parliament, and people of Britain, 
as so many barbarous savages. Many of their actions have probably 
been worse than their intentions. That they should desire unlimited 
dominion if they can obtain or preserve it, is neither new nor wonderful. 
I do not refuse submission to their unjust claims, because they are cor¬ 
rupt or profligate, although probably many of them are so, but because 
they are men, and therefore liable to all the selfish bias inseparable from 
human nature. I call this claim unjust of making laws to bind in all 
cases whatsoever, because they are separated from us, independent of us, 
and have an interest in opposing us. Would any man who could prevent 
it, give up his estate, person, and family, to the disposal of his neighbor, 
although he had liberty to choose the w'isest and the best master? Surely 
not! This is the true and proper hinge of the controversy between 
Great Britain and America. It is, however, to be added, that such is their 
distance from us, that a w ise^and prudent administration of our affairs is 
as impossible as the claim of authority is unjust. Such is and must be 
their ignorance of the state of things here, so much time must elapse be- 
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fore an error can be seen and remedied, and so much injustice and par¬ 
tiality must be expected from the arts and misrepresentation of intereked 
persons, that for these colonies to depend wholly upon the legislature of 
Great Britain, would be like many other oppressive connections, injury 

to the master, and ruin to the slave. 

The management of the war itself on their part, would furnish new 
proof of this, if any were needful. Is it not manifest with what absurdity 
and impropriety they have conducted their own designs? We have 
nothing so much to fear as dissension, and they have by wanton and 
unnecessary cruelty forced us into union. At the same time to let us 
see what we have to expect, and what would be the fatal consequences of 
unlimited submission, they have uniformly called those acts Lenity, 
which 611ed this whole continent with resentment and horror. The 
ineffable disdain expressed by our fellow subjecU, in saying, ‘That he 
would not hearken to America, till she was at his feet,’ has armed more 
men, and inspired more deadly rage, than could have been done by 
laying waste a whole prosince with fire and sword. Ag^, we wanted 
not number, but time, and they sent over handful after handful, tffl we 
were ready to oppose a multitude greater than they had to send. In 
fine if there was one place stronger than the rest, and more able and 
willing to resist, there they made the attack, and left the others till they 
were duly informed, completely incensed, and fuUy furnished with every 

instrument of war. . * »• 

I menUon these things.as decisive proofs of the impossi¬ 

bility of these great and growing states, being safe and happy whra every 
part of their internal polity is dependent on G^t Britain. If. on ac¬ 
count of their distance, and ignorance of our situation, tfey could not 
conduct their own quarrel with propriety for one yei^. how «n they 
give direction and >-igor to every department of our civil institutions 

from age to age?.There is a cerUm (hstance from the seat 

of KON-ernment, where an attempt to rule will either produce tyranny and 
helpless subjection, or provoke resistance and ^ect a separation. 

I hax-e said, if your principles are pure. 'Hie meanmg of t^ is, rf 
your present opposition to the claims of the BritiA mmistry te^t 
arise from a seditious and turbulent spirit, or a wanton contopt of legal 

authority; from a blind and factious attachment to ” 

parties, or from a selfish, rapacious disposition, and » ^esw to t 
J^blic confusion to private profit-but ^m a concOT for Ae 

subject I cannot help observing, that though it wodd be a miradc rf 
paratively inconsiderable both in number and effect. In general, there 
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has been so great a degree of public spirit, that we have much more 
reason to be thankful for its vigor and prevalence, than to wonder at the 
few appearances of dishonesty and disaffection. It would be very 
uncandid to ascribe the universal ardor that has prevailed among all 
ranks of men, and the spirited exertions in the most distant colonies to 
any thing else than public spirit. Nor was there ever perhaps in history 
so general a commotion from which religious differences have been so 
entirely excluded. Nothing of this kind has as yet been heard, except of 
late in the absurd, but malicious and detestable attemps of our few re¬ 
maining enemies to introduce them. At the same time, I must also for 

the honor of this country observe, that though government in the ancient 

forms has been so long unhinged, and in some colonies not sufficient care 
taken to substitute another in its place; yet has there been, by common 
consent, a much greater degree of order and public peace, than men of 
reflexion and experience foretold or expected. From all these circum¬ 
stances, I conclude favorably of the principles of the friends of liberty, 
and do earnestly exhort you to adopt and act upon those which have been 
described, and resist the influence of every other. 

Once more, if to the justice of your cause, and the purity of your 
principles, you add prudence in your conduct, there will be the greatest 
reason to hope, by the blessing of God. for prosperity and success. I have 
chiefly in view union, firmness and patience. Everybody must perceive 
the absolute necessity of union. It is indeed in everybody s mouth, and 
therefore instead of attempting to convince you of its importance, I will 
only caution you against the usual causes of division. If persorts of every 
rank, instead of implicitly complying with the orders of those whom they 
themselves have chosen to direct, will needs judge every measure over 
again, when it comes to be put in execution; if different classes of men 
intermix their little private views, or clashing interests with public 
affairs, and marshal into parties, the merchant against the landowner, 
and the landlord against the merchant; if local provincial pride and 
jealousy arise, and you allow yourselves to speak with contempt of the 
courage, character, manners, or even language of particular places, you 
are doing a greater injury to the common cause, than you are aware of. 
If such practices are admitted among us, I shall look upon it as one of 
the most dangerous symptoms and if they become general, a presage of 
approaching min. 

By firmness and patience, I mean a resolute adherence to the duty, and 
laying your account with many difficulties, as well as occasional dis¬ 
appointment. In a former part of this discourse, I have cautioned you 
against ostentation and vain glory. Be pleased farther to observe that 
extremes often beget one another, the same persons who exult extrava¬ 
gantly of success, are generally most liable to despondent timidity on 
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ivery little inconsiderable defeat. Men of this character are the banc and 
x>rruption of every society or party to which they belong, but they are 
specially the ruin of an army, if suffered to continue in it. Rememb^ 
the vicissitude of human things, and the usual course of providence. 
How often has a Just cause been reduced to the lowest ebb. and yet when 
6rmly adhered to, has become finally triumphant. I speak tins now while 
the affairs of the colonies are in so prosperous a sUte, l^t this prosp^ty 

itself, should render you less able to bear unexpected misfortunes .... 

The sum of the whole is . . . that the blessbg of God is only to be looked 

for by those who are not wanting in the discharge of their duty .... 

♦ » * * ♦ 

A good form of government may hold the rotten materials t<^thw for 
some time, but beyond a certain pitch, even the best constitution wffl be 
ineffectual, and slavery must ensue. On the other hand, when tl^ inan- 
ners of a nation are pure, when true religion and internal principles 
maintain their ^^gor. the attemps of the m^t powerful enemies to 

oppress them are commonly baffled and disappointed. 

« • • « • 

He is the best friend to American liberty, who is most smcere and active 
in promoting true and undefiled religion, and who sets himseH with the 
ereatest firmness to bear down profanity and immorality. 

• ft ^ ^ ^ 


We ha\-e sometimes taken the liberty to forebode the downfall of the 
British Empire, from the corruption and degener^ of the p^fe 
Unhappily the British soldiers have ^ distinguished among all the 
nalbna in Eurooe. for the most shocking profanity. 


9 • • 


I exhort aU who axe not called to go into the field, to apply thei^TO 
with the utmost dUigence to works of industry. It is in your powa by this 
means not only to supply the necessities, but to add 

Lease its wealth, as their immediate effect, but they ^ 

effeminate and delicate soldiers, who are nu^ m the 

indulgence, and whose greatest exertion is m the 

for. and tedious attendance on. a masquerade, « midnight balL 


9 • ^ 


families, and every other article of expense. Thu the sU« « 
»momr us renders absolutely necessary, and it stands m the most 
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ate connection both with virtuous industry, and active public spirit 
Temperance in meals, moderation and decency in dress, furniture and 
equipage, have I think, generally been characteristics of a distinguished 
patriot. And when the same spirit prevades a people in general, they are 
fit for every duty, and able to encounter the most formidable enemy. 
The general subject of the preceding discourse has been the wrath of man 
praising God. If the unjust oppression of your enemies, which with¬ 
holds from you many of the usual articles of luxury, and magnificence, 
shall contribute to make you clothe yourselves and your children with the 
works of your own hands, and cover your tables with the salutary pro¬ 
ductions of your own soil, it will be a new' illustration of the same truth, 

and a real happiness to yourselves and your country. 

***** 

Upon the whole, I beseech you to make a wise improvement of the 
present threatening aspect of public affairs, and to remember that your 
duty to God. to your country, to your families, and to yourselves, is the 
same. True religion is nothing else but an inward temper and outward 
conduct suited to your state and circumstances in providence at any 
time. And as p>eace with God and conformity to him, adds to the sweet¬ 
ness of created comforts while W'e possess them, so in times of diflSculty 
and trial, it is in the man of piety and inward principle, that we may 
expect to find the uncorrupted patriot, the useful citizen, and the in¬ 
vincible soldier ... God grant that in America true religion and civil 
liberty may be inseparable, and that the unjust attempts to destroy 
the one, mav in the issue tend to the support and establishment of 
both.” 

Text: Psalm Ixzvi, 10. “Surely the wTath of Man shall praise thee; 
the remainder of Wrath shall thou restrain.” 

How fortunate it was for the American cause that this 
clear-headed thinker, this expert in the art of popular 
expression, this moulder of public opinion was in full 
sympathy with those deep human currents of patriotic 
thought and feeling that then swept towards an inde¬ 
pendent national life for this land. Capable beyond most 
men of seeing the historic and cosmopolitan significance of 
the movement, he had the moral greatness to risk even his 
own great favor with the American people, by telling 
them that the acquisition of independence was not every¬ 
thing, that even greater perils than Red-Coats and 
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Hessians were to be met with in the form of shallow and 
anarchical politics, unscrupulous partnership, incompe¬ 
tence, selfishness, and disregard of moral obligations. 
Under such leadership the churches of America were the 
great stabilizers of political mstitutions during that period 
of disruption and anarchy which followed the breakdown of 
British control. Law and order prevailed through the 
efforts of the moral leadership of the churches. 

Another power in Presbjderian Revolutionarj’ leader¬ 
ship was George Duffield, one of the chaplains of Continen¬ 
tal Congress, pastor of the Third Presb^derian Church 
in Philadelphia. His staunch opinions touching the 
great dispute drew to his church many of the leaders of the 
Revolutionary' movement. John Adams attended, June 
11. 1775, and wrote home to his wife, “I have been this 
morning to hear !Mr. Duffield, a preacher in this city, 
whose principles, prayers, and sermons more nearly re¬ 
semble those of our Xew tngland clergy’ than any that I 
have heard. His discourse was a kind of exposition on 
the thirty-fifth chapter of Ixaiah. America was the wilder¬ 
ness. and the solitary place, and he said it would be glad, 

‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose.* He labored ‘ to strength¬ 
en the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees. He said 
to them that were of a fearful heart. Be strong, fear not. 
Behold, vour God will come with vengeance, even God 

with a recompense; he will come and save you 
He applied the whole prophecy to this count^>^ and gave us 
as animating an entertainment as I ever heard. He filled 
and swelled the bosom of ever>’ hearer."' About s« 
weeks later. Adams v^Tote again, ‘‘This day I have heard 
my parish priest, Mr. Duffield, from 2 Chronicles, xv. 
], i. This gentleman never faib to adapt his discourse to 

' Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife, p. 65. 
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the times. He pressed upon his audience the necessity of 
piety and virtue, in the present times of adversity, and 
held up to their view the army before Boston as an ex¬ 
ample .You may well suppose that this 

language was exceedingly pleasing to me.”^ 

On the National Fast Day, May 17, 1776, Du6Field drew 
a parallel between George III and Pharaoh. He joined the 
army around New York as chaplain for the summer of 
1776, remaining with them throughout the whole of that 
disastrous campaign.^ Returning to Philadelphia in the 
fall, just before Trenton, he publicly “rebuked his people, 
because there were so many men in the house, saying 
there ‘would be one less to-morrow, and no lecture on 
Wednesday evening’. 

The Tory satirist, Odell, thus describes DuflBeld: 


saint of old, as learned monks have said. 
Preached to the 6sh — the fish his voice obeyed. 
The same good man convened the grunting herd — 
Who bowed obedient to his powerful word. 

Such energy had truth, in days of yore; 

Falsehood and nonsense, in our days, have more. 
Duffield avows them to be all in all. 

And mounts or quits the pulpit, at their call. 

In vain ‘New Light’ displays her heavenly shine. 

In vain attract him oracles divine: 

Chaplain of Congress give him to become. 

Light may be dark, and oracles be-dumb. 

It pleased Saint Anthony to preach to brutes— 

To preach to devils best with DufiBeld suits.*’* 


Duffield was a preacher rather than a publicist; only one 
of his sermons is extant, a - sermon preached in his own 
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church on the 11th of December, 1783, the day of national 
thanksgi^^ng for deliverance and peace. ^ 

John Rodgers, pastor of the old Wall Street Presby¬ 
terian Church, is another shining example of the patriotic 
Presbj'terian preacher.^ He served in turn as Chaplain of 
General Heath’s brigade. Chaplain of the Convention of 
the State of New York, Chaplain of the Council of Safety, 
and Chaplain of the First Legislature of New York State. 
This evidences his popularity as a preacher. He was a 
trustee of the College of New Jersey and was selected to 
preach the memorial sermon for its late president, in 
1795.^ Next to Witherspoon he was the most notable 
6gure in American Presbyterianism. He numbered among 
his parishioners; 

Peter Van Burg Livingston, a brother of William livingston, a founder 
of the College of New Jersey, a member and president of the First 
Pro\-incial Congress of Xew York, 1775, and a member of the Second 
Provincial Congress, 1775-1776. 

Alexander McDougal, author of A Son of Liberttf to the Betrayed In- 
habitante of the Colony, president of the meeting in 1774, that elected the 
delegates to the first Continental Congress, Colonel, Brigaiher Genoal 
and Major General in the Continental Army, a member of Continental 
Congress, 1781-178« and 1784-1785, elected Minister of Marine, thoeby 
becoming our first Secretary of Navy, and New Ywk State Senator, 
1783-1786. 

Dr. Rodgers’s most famous sermon was the one of 
December 11, 1783, the day of public national thanks¬ 
giving, on The Dixxne "Goodness Disployed in the Atnen- 
eoH Revolution * from the text. Psalms exxv, 3. '*The 

»Duffield, A Sermon Preached in the Third PreAyterian f hur^ in 
the cito (d Phileddpkia, Thwtday, December 11, 1783. Philaddphia, 
1784. Reprinted in The Patriotic Preaehere of the American Revolutwn. 

DO 544*368 

• Miller, ^uel. Memoir of the Ret. John Rodgers, Philadelphia, 1840. 

' aSSrerJ Sim, The Didne Goodness Displayed in ^ 
Renbriion. A Sermon preatked December 11th, 1783, A Day cf pabhe 
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Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
There are two noteworthy features of this sermon, its 
indictment of the British war on American churches and 
its vision of the future of America; 

**It is much to be lamented, that the troops of a nation that has 
been considered as one of the bulwarks of the Reformation, should act 
as if thev had waged war with the God whom Christians adore. They 
have, in the course of this war, utterly destroyed more than fifty places 
of public worship, in these states. Most of these they burnt, others they 
leveled to the ground, and in some places left not a vestige of their 
former situation; while they have wantonly defaced, or rather destroyed 
others, by converting them into barracks, jails, hospitals, riding schools, 
etc. Boston, Xe'wport, Philadelphia, and Charleston, all furnished 
melancholy instances of this prostitution and abuse of the house of God; 
and of the nineteen places of public worship in this city (New rk) 
when the war began, there were but nine fit for use, when the British 
troops left it. 

It is true, Trinity Church, and the old Lutheran, were destroyed by 
fire, that laid waste so great a part of the city, a few nights after the 
enemy took possession of it; and therefore, they are not charged with 
designedly burning them, though they were the occasion of it; for there 
can be no doubt, after all that malice has said to the contrary, but the 
fire was occasioned by the carelessness of their i>eople, and they pfevented 
its more speedy extinguishment. But the ruinous situation in which 
they had left two of the Low Dutch Reformed Churches, the three 
Presbyterian Churches, the French Protestant Church, the Anabaptist 
Church, and the Friends new meeting house, was the effect of design. 

and strongly marks their enmity to those societies. 

* * « * « 

We have under the auspices of his holy providence, risen into existence, 
and taken our station among the nations, and the empires of the earth. 
An event of such magnitude, that it forms a new era in the history of 
mankind. 

The eyes of the nations of the earth, and particularly the eyes of all 
Europe, are upon these States, to see what use they wdll make of the 

great things God has done for us.Would you reap the fruits of 

your toils, your losses and your blood; it is indispensably necessary that 
the federal union of these States be cemented and strengthened — that 
the honor of the Great Coimcil of the nation be supported, and its 

thanksgiving, N. Y., 1783. Reprinted in Patriotic Preachers of the American 
Revolution, pp. 312-343. 
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salutary measures carried into execution, with unammity and dispatdi 
without regard to partial \4ews, or local interests — that the credit of this 
new empire be established on the principles of strictest justice and its 
faith maintained sacred and inviolable, in whatever way, or to whatever 
description of persons it has been pledged, or may at any time be pledged. 
Alas! that its glory has suffered so much already, by the failure of our 
currency. I^t us carefully repair this waste of honcH-, if we cannot re¬ 
pair the waste of property, by the most sacred adhoence to our engage¬ 
ments in all future time. 

You will please to remember farthar, that the virtue I recommend, both 
political and moral, is essential to the preservation of the dear-earned 
pri^^lege in which we rejoice this day. This is espedally the case in a 
democratic government and the more democratic the government, the 
more necessary.” 

Jacob Green, a graduate of Harvard in 1744, pastor of 
the P*resbyterian Church of Hanover, New Jersey, was an 
early and fearless champion of independence. He not 
only preached it from his pulpit, but he is reputed to 
have published a pamphlet thereon. Green was made 
chairman of the committee which drafted the constitution 
of the state of New Jersey in 1776, and doubtlessly in¬ 
fluenced the nature of that document considerably.* 

John Miller of Dover preached, before the Declaration 
of Independence, from the text “We have no part in 
David, nor any inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your 
tents, O Israel!’* Robert Davidson of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church of Philadelphia, preached from the text, 
“For there fell down many slain because the war was of 
God.” Other patriotic Presbj'terian preachers to be 
noted are: Patrick Alison of Baltimore. John Blair and 
James Waddell of Virginia. 

Then there were the flghting elders: Generals Morgan 
and Pickens at Cowpens. and Colonels Campbell, Williams, 
Cleaveland. Shelby, and Sevier at King’s Mountain. 

'Sprague. An*ali. vol. iii, p. 138; Tyler, op at., vol. ii, p. 294; 
Bancroft, op. rit., vol. iv. p. 432. 
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Alexander McWhorter of Newark, an alumnus of the 
College of New Jersey, was chaplain of Knox’s brigade ,and 
was with Washington at the crossing of the Delaware. He 
was known as “one of the most able, learned and useful 
ministers in the American church.” James Hall of North 
Carolina was a captain of cavalry as well as chaplain of a 
regiment. James Armstrong was of the Second Mary¬ 
land brigade, Adam Boyd of the North Carolina brigade; 
and Daniel McCall was with the Canadian expedition.^ 

Among the Pennsylvania troops under Washington was 
a chaplain, named Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who was of 
the Class of 1771 of the College of New Jersey, with James 
Madison and Philip Freneau. He won fame for his 
patriotic essays: 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill,” a tragedy written in 1776. 

“The Death of General Montgomery,” 1777. 

“Six Political Discourses Founded on Scripture,” 1778, under the 
following sub-titles: 

“The Bloody Vestiges of Tyranny.” 

“The Nature and Artifice of Toryism.” 

“The Fate of Tyranny and Toryism.” 

“The Agency of Heaven in the Cause of Liberty.” 

“The Blasphemy and Gasconade and Self-dependence in a 
Certain General.” 

“The Great Wrath of the Tyrant and the Cause of it.” 

These essays are choice specimens of imprecation accord¬ 
ing to the style of the Old Testament: 

“Woe unto them, for they have rejected the frequency and humility of 
our petitions. They have been d^ to all entreaty, and the softest 
words of soft expostulation. They have pursued, without remorse, the 
dire intention to destroy us. They have pursued it in a cruel manner. 
They have warred with a rage unknown to civilized nations. They have 
mangled the bodies of our heroes on the field of battle. They have 
burned houses of religious worship. They have stabbed and shed the 

^Gillette, op. cit., pp. 186 sqq.; Briggs, op. cU., p. 91 sq,; Blaikie, 
op. p, 175 sq; Smythe, op. ci<., p. 3£ sq. 
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blood of unarmed and supplicating clergjTnen. This they have done to 
persons of the same language and religion with themselves. Woe unto 
them, for thev have shed a brother’s blood. They have gone in the way 
of Cain.”l 

The supreme knight and the great martyr of Presbyter- 
ianbm, was pastor James Caldwell of the Presbyterian 
Church of Elizabeth, New Jersey, “the Rebel High 
Priest,” “the Fighting Chaplain.”^ He has been made 


famous by the story, “Give ’em Watts!” It is told that 
at the Springfield engagement when the militia ran out of 
wadding for their muskets. Parson Caldwell, galloped to 
the Presbyterian Church, and returning with an armful of 
hymn-books, threw them on the ground, exclaiming, 
“Now, boys, give ’em Watts! Give ’em Watts!” 
Whether or not this legend is authentic, its currency re¬ 
flects the influence of Caldwell. He was the pastor of 
one of the leading Presbyterian churches of New Jersey. 
His congregation was a famous one. 

William Livingston was its chief personage.^ As the 
editor of the “Watch Tower” section of the New York 
Mercury, he established an organ for the Presbyterian 
sentiments of .\merica. In opposition to the establish¬ 
ment of an American episcopate, he wrote an open Letter 
to the Right Reverend Father in God, John Lord, Bishop of 
Llandaff (1768). He edited and in a large measure wrote 
the “.\merican Whig” columns in the Sew York Gazette 
(1768-1769). His estate in New Jersey was known as 

> Brackcnridge, Sis Poliiical DiMOur$e$y p. 13. , , , 

^CaldutU and tJu fUtolutum, a kutarical sketch of the First Chu^ 
of Eliaibeih prior to and during the war of the Revolution, Being a dis¬ 
course delivered on Sunday, January IS80. The Centennial 
sary ofUu Burning of the Ckurek Edifice of the Firtt 
Elizabetk, Sne Jertey. By Rev. Everard Kempshall. D.D., Eluabeth. 

\ J 1880 

* sUgwick. Life of Wilttam Linngeton; Livingston. The Linngetoiu of 
Livingston Manor, 
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“Liberty Hall.” He represented New Jersey in the first 
and second Contmental Congresses (1774-1776), and was 
chosen first governor of the state, which oflace he filled 
until his death m 1790. He was a delegate to the Federal 
Constitutional Convention (1787) and there supported 

the New Jersey plan. 

Elias Boudmot of Caldwell’s congregation was deputy to 
the Provincial Congress of New Jersey from May to 
August 1775, and from May 1777 to July 1778 he was 

commissary-general of prisoners, with the rank of colonel, 
in the Continental Army. He was a member of Continen¬ 
tal Congress in 1778, and from 1781 to 1783, — from 1782 
to 1783 he was president of that body. For a short time 
he acted as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. From 1789 to 
1795, he was a member of the national House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and from 1795 to 1805 Director of the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia. He was a founder of the 
American Bible Society and served as a trustee of the 
College of New Jersey. He published The Age of Revelation 
(1790) in reply to Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. As 
president of the Continental Congress he oflRcially signed 
the Treaty of Ratification of the Peace of Paris. He was a 
brother-in-law of Richard Stockton.^ 

Pastor Caldwell’s congregation also contained Abraham 
Clark, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, mem¬ 
ber of the Provincial Council of New Jersey in 1775, 
member of Continental Congress, 1776-1778, 1781-1783, 
1785-1788, delegate to the Annapolis Convention in 1786, 
and member of Congress 1791-1794. Then too there was 
Jonathan Dayton, a graduate of the College of New 
Jersey, member of the New Jersey Assembly, 1786-1787, 

^ Boudinot, The Life, Public Services, Addresses and Letters of EUqa 
B oudinot. Infra, pp. 515^516. 
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member and sp)eaker. 1790, member of the New Jersey 
Senate. 1789-1790, delegate to the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, 1787, meml)er of Congress. 1791-1799 and its 
speaker 1795-1799, and United States Senator, 1799- 
1805. Fullv forty commissioned officers of the Contmen- 

4 % 

tal Army were from this congregation. 

To add to the fame of Caldwell, the British made 
martyrs of both himself and his wife. General KnjTjhau- 
sen’s e.xpedition took Elizabeth in 1780, burning Caldwell’s 
church and shooting his wife. Later they shot Caldwell 
himself, claiming that it was by mistake.' 

Dr. Inglis might well say, “ I do not know one Presby¬ 
terian minister, nor have I been able, after strict inquiry, 
to hear of any. who did not by preaching and every effort 
in his power promote all the measures of the colonial 
congress, however extravagant. ■ The Presbyterians 
themselves at the close of the war expressed officially their 
gratification at the part they had played therein. The 
“Pastoral Letter” of the Synod of 1783, composed by 
W itherspoon, Spencer and Smith, read: 


•‘We cannot help congratulating you on the general and almost 
universal attachment of the Presbj’terian body to the cause of liberty and 
the righU of mankind. This has been visible in their conduct, and has 
been confessed by the complaints and resentment of the common enemy. 
Such a circumstance ought not only to afford us satisfaction on the re- 
review. as bringing credit to the body in general, but to increase our 
gratitude to God, for the happy issue of the war. Had it been unsuccess¬ 
ful. we must have drunk deeply of the cup of suffering. Our burnt and 
a-asted churches, and our plundered da'elhngs, in such places as fell 
under the power of our adversaries, are but an earnest of what we must 
have suffered, had tbev hnally prevailed. The Synod, therefore, request 
you to render thanks to .Mmighty God. for aU hU mercies, spiritual and 
temporal, and in particular manner for establishing the Independence of 
the I’nited States of America." * 


' Bret Harte. CaldtteU of Sprinfiield, a poem. ’ Supra., p. 

> RecortUoftke PrfrbtlteTianCkurch.pp.*99-S00, Briggs, op. oO., p.S57 



CHAPTER V 

the dutch reformed, german reformed, 

LUTHERAN, BAPTIST, METHODIST AND 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN 

THE REVOLUTION 

The situation of the Dutch Reformed Church during 
the Revolution was similar to that of its near relative, the 
Presbyterian Church; its republican principles were the 
especial target of British hatred. Subjected to a British 
animus, the like of which had destroyed Presbyterian 
churches and martyred its ministers the Dutch Reformed 
Church experienced increased indignities because of its 
location, chiefly in New York City and the Hudson River 
Valley, the strategic position which the British sought to 
gain and to hold.^ Dutch Reformed congregations were 
driven from their homes; pastors and flocks were separated 
and scattered; churches were desecrated and destroyed. 
New York’s most beloved pastor, Archibald Laidlie, died ir 

exile. 

Dr. John H. Livingston, that most temperate teachei 
and the leader of this denomination, tells us in a sermon ol 
July 4,1790, at the re-opening of the Middle Dutch Churcl 
in Nassau Street: 

“I dare not speak of the wanton cruelty of those who destroyed thb 
temple, nor repeat the various indignities which have been perpetrated 
It would be easy to mention facts which would chill your blood! i 
recollection of the groans of dying prisoners, which pierced this ceiling 
or the sacrilegious sports and rough feats of horse m a n s hi p exhibitei 
within these walls might raise sentiments in your mind, perhaps, noi 


> Todd, Centennial Discourse. 
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harmoniziag with those religious affections, which I wish, at present, to 
promote, and always to cherish/^ 


It is not surprising then that the Dutch Reformed 
Church supported the Revolution in everj" possible way, 
enlistments, days of fast, humiliation, thanksgiving and 
prayer, — a truly patriotic denomination. The Reverend 
Dr. Miller informs us that: “For a considerable time before 
this crisis arrived. Dr. Rodgers and several other clergy¬ 
men of this city (New York), among whom were Dr. 
Mason and Dr. Laidlie, had been in the habit of holding 
weekly meetings, for cultivating friendship with each 
other and for mutual instruction. Toward the close of 
1775 the gentlemen concerned, agreed to suspend their 
usual exercises at these meetings, and to employ the time. 


when they came together, in special prayers for a blessing 
upon the country-, in the struggle on which it was entering. 

This meeting.was kept up, until the ministers 

composing it, and the great mass of the people under their 
pastoral care, retired from the city, previous to the arrival 

of the British forces.”' 

The following minute from the Records of Trinity 
Church shows that a Dutch Reformed congregation 


remained in the city: 


“October iS, 1779. It being represented to th'is corporation by one of 
its members that the Old Dutch Church in this City is at present used as 
a hospital for His Majesty’s troops: The Board impressed with a ^teful 
remembrance of the former kindness of that Ancient Chur^m per¬ 
mitting the use of their Church to the members of the Church of England, 
when they had no proper edifice of their own for that purpos^ to 
members of the Ancient Dutch Church the use of St. George s Chapel for 

the celebrating their worship. * 


> Miller. Mfmaxr of the Uie IVneraWr Dr. Rodger,. quoted by Gunn, 

Uemoir of Rn\ John H. Liring$ton, pp. / x • * 

Record,, vol Vi. pp. 4304-4305: Record, of Trrnxty 


Church, vol. i. P- MO. 
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The Rev. Mr. Inglis, Rector of Trinity Church, re¬ 
ported to the Venerable Society, November 26, 1777: 

“The members of the Dutch Church in this City have always lived in 

the utmost harmony with the members of our Church.The 

loyal Dutch continued in the City after it was reduced by the King’s 
troops; and a loyal minister (Rev. Garrett Lydekker) officiated for them. 
But the commandant was under the necessity of taking their Church 
lately for an hospital, and the Dutch Congregation signified their incli¬ 
nation that we should assist them. I immediately called my vestry and 
after maturely considering all circumstances we judged it advisable for 
many reasons to let them have the use of one of our Churches. Accord¬ 
ingly their Minister now officiates .in St. George’s Chapel.” ^ 

Upon regaining their own church from the British the 
Ancient Dutch Congregation. April 8. 1780, thanked 
Trinity Church for the use of St. George’s Chapel, saying: 

“The Christian-like behavior and kind attention shown . . . .in 

our distress by members of the Church of England will make a lasting 
impression on the mind of the Ancient Reformed Dutch Congregation, 
who have always considered the interests of the two churches insep¬ 
arable.” * 

The General Synod of 1775 records. Article xi, a recom¬ 
mendation “to all the Reformed Churches. 

in the two Provinces of New York and New Jersey, to set 
apart Wednesday, 7th May next, as a day of solemn 

humiliation, with fasting and prayer.taking to 

heart the present sad state and perilous condition of our 
land.”^ In the years 1776 and 1777, the Reverend Body 
was prevented from convening by the war. 

The Synod of 1778, held at New Platz, “with sorrowful hearts contem¬ 
plate the pitiful condition of land and Church; some of our cities being 
desolated, our villages, and boroughs subverted, many of our houses of 
worship, and their furniture burned, desecrated, plundered, and cast to 

* EcdesiasHcal Records, vol. vi, pp. 4S03-4S05. 

^ Ecdesiastical Records, vol. vi, p. 4305. 

* Ads and Proceedings of the General Synod, vol. i, p. 57. 
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the ground; many dear pledges of the lo\’ing Jesus, together with the faith¬ 
ful ambassadors of His Cross, driven from their peaceful homes and com¬ 
pelled to roam through the land, so that, with respect to those once 
flourishing congregations, we may, even weeping, take up the lamentation 
of the Church of old, and say; ‘The ways of Zion do mourn because none 
come to the solemn feasts; all her gates are desolate; her priests sigh, her 
virgins are afllicted, and she is in bitterness’/’ ^ November 12 was set 
apart as a day of humiliation and prayer. 

The Synod of 1780, at New Platz, in October, clearly 
and explicitely recognized the new government in the 
following address: 

“To his Excellency, George Clinton, Esquire, Governor of the State 
of New York, General and Commander-in-chief of all the Militia, and 
Admiral of the Navy of the same, and to the honorable the Senate and 

House of Assembly of the said State: 

The Memorial and Petition of the Reverend S>*nod of the Low Dutch 

Reformed Church in America humbly sheweth. 

That the beneficent Ruler of the Universe has, at divers times and 
occasions, given the most indubitable proofs of his Di^'ine and bene>olent 
interposition for the good of these United States, and this State m 

particular. i # u• 

That the unwearied exertions of these Cnited States, and of this 

State in particular, and especially the unparalleled perseverance of the 

American army exhibited in the prosecution of the present just and 

necessary tear, from whatever personal motives it may otherwise proceed, 

cannot but be considered as national virtues; such as ha^-e usually been 

owned and accepted of by the Deity in the issue. 

That the Magistrates and other officers of Government have fron^ tune 

to time exerted their influence and authority for obtaining the 
an overruling Providence so e\idently pointed out as worthy of the^ 
efforts of the citizens of those SUtes, which as far as we know have b^n 
answered with equal alacrity by a great part of our fellow^itizens being 

subjects of these States. * 

The Synod at New Millstone, October 1782, decided 
that it was time to effect an understanding between church 
and state, as to their mutual obligations m respect to sins 
and their punishments. Article ix, section three, enquires 


* Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, p- 68. 

* Ibid., vol. i. pp. 84-86; Ecclesiastical Records, 


vol. vi, pp. 4307-4308. 
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“WTietier it would not be advisable, in order to prevent further corrup- 
ti^n of morals among the rising generation and others, that th.s Reverend 
Rodv present to the honorable government an ex^e setting forth 
brieflv but distinctly, the sins and disorders punishable ^v the civil 

plS to take such order in relation to this point, that the salutary laws of 
the land mav be faithfully executed for the suppression of such eviU. and 
the avoidance of further and greater judgments of the Most High 
This Reverend Body approves the proposition but desiring that the 
other Particular Bodies also reprint their wishes, postpone a decision 

until the next General Meeting.”* 


At the close of the war the Domine Rul)el was deposed 
for certain immoralities and for his Torj ism. Among the 
sturdy Dutch Reformed patriots we find the names of 
Schuneman, Hardenbergh, Foering, Romeyn. Westerlo, 
Du Bois, and Leydt, ministers of their gospel.^ 

The record of the German Reformed Church throughout 
the Revolution was, on the w'hole, decidedly patriotic. 
Several prominent military officers were from its ranks; 

General Nicholas Herkimer, “the hero of Oriskany,” 
Baron Frederick William Von Steuben; and the ministers 
appear generally to have been earnest advocates of inde¬ 
pendence. At the beginning of the war the Reverend 
John H. Weikel got into trouble for preaching from the 
text, “Better is a poor and a wise child, than an old and 
foolish king, who will no more be admonished.” The 
Reverend C. D. Weyberg, of Philadelphia, was im¬ 
prisoned for his patriotism and his church was occupied by 
the British soldiers. On the first Sunday after his libera¬ 
tion he preached on the words, 0 God, the heathen are 
come into thine inheritance; thy holy temple have they 
defiled.” The Reverend J. C. A. Helffenstein of Lancaster, 
preached to the Hessian prisoners there on the text, “Ye 


1 Adi arid Proceedings, vol. i, p. 198. 

* Corw in, Manual of the Reformed Church in America, p. 66. 
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have sold yourselves for naught; and ye shall be redeemed 
without money,” and again from, “If the Son therefore 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” To the 
American soldiers departing for conflict he preached 
from, “ If God be for us, w ho can be against us?” Schlatter 
was imprisoned for his sympathy with the American 
cause; Hendel was accompanied by armed men when he 
preached in Lykens Valley, the guards standing at the 
door to protect him; the Reverend John Conrad Boucher 
frequently preached to the soldiers in camp. 

On the other hand there was considerable British senti¬ 
ment manifested by German Reformed clerg>\ The 
Reverend John Michael Kem of New York, was an en¬ 
thusiastic loyalist, who believed that in America neither 
church nor state was prepared for independence. At the 
close of the war he migrated to Nova Scotia. The most 
prominent German opponent of the American cause, was 
Dr. John Joachim Zubly, of Savannah, Georgia, one of the 
most prominent members of his church. He was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity by the College of New 
Jersey in 1770. Early in the struggle he took a prominent 
part with the Sons of Liberty. In 1769, under the name 
“A Freeholder of South Carolina,” he published a pam¬ 
phlet entitled, An Humble Enquiry into the Nature of 
Dependency of the American Colonies upon the Parliament 
of Great Britain and the Right of Parliament to lay Taxes on 
the Said Colonies.^ In 1775 in an address to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, prefixed to a sermon on The Law of Liberty, 
which he had preached at the opening of the provincial 
congress of Georgia, he discussed the parliamentary 

> Zublv. .-In HumbU Enquiry into the Sature of Depend^ of ^ 
American Colomej upon Oir Parliament of Great BrUmn and the Rx^ of 
Parliament to lay Taiee on the Said Colonut, by a Freeholder of South 

Carolina. N. P.. 1T69. 
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position of the right “to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever.” Dr. Zubly asserted: 

“My lord, the Americans look upon this as the language of despotism 

in its utmost perfection. \Miat can.an emperor of Morocco 

pretend more of his slaves, than to bind them in all cases whatsoever.” ^ 

“My lord, the Americans are no idiots, and they appear determined 
not to be slaves. Oppression will make wise men mad; but oppressors, 
in the end, frequently find that they were not wise men. There may 
be resources, even in despair, suflicient to render any set of men strong 
enough not to be bound ‘in all cases whatsoever'.” ^ 

“The bulk of the inhabitants of a continent extending eighteen 
hundred miles in front of the Atlantic, and permitting an extension in 
breadth as far as the South Sea, look upon the claim ‘to bind them in 
all cases whatsoever,’ as unjust, illegal and detestable. Let us suppose 
for a moment, that they are grossly mistaken; yet an error imbibed by 
millions, and in which they believe the all of the present and future 
generations lies at stake, may prove a very dangerous error. Destroying 
the Americans, will not cure them; nor will any acts that condemn them to 
starve or be miserable, have any tendency to persuade them that these 
acts were made by their friends.” ^ 

“My lord, the violence of the present measures has almost instan¬ 
taneously created a continental union, a continental currency, a contin¬ 
ental army; and before this can reach your lordship, they will be as equal 
in discipline, as they are superior in cause and spirit, to any regulars. 
The most zealous Americans could not have effected in an age, what the 
cruelty and violence of administration has effectually brought to pass in 
a day.”^ 

“In this respect, as well as in the strong sense of liberty, and in the use 
of firearms, almost from the cradle, the Americans have vastly the 
advantage over men of their rank almost everywhere else. From the 
constant topic of present conversation, every child unborn wdll be im¬ 
pressed with the notion — it is slavery to be bound at the will of another 
‘in all cases whatsoever*. Every mother’s milk, w’ill convey a detestation 
of this maxim. Were your lordship in America, you might see little ones 
acquainted with the word of command before they can distinctly speak, 

^ Zubly, The Law of Liberty: A Sennon on American Afairs^ preached 
at the opening of the Provincial Congress of Georgia, Philadelphia, 
1775, vi; Tyler, op, cit., vol. i, p. 484. 

* Ibid., vi-vii. 

^Ibid., ix-x. 

* Ibid, xiii-xiv; Tyler, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 484. 
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and shouldering the resemblance of a gun before they are well able to 
walk.” ^ 


At the begmnmg of the Revolution there was no man in 
Georgia more influential than Dr. Zubly. On the fourth 
of September, 1775, he, with four others, was selected to 
represent the colony of Georgia in the Continental Con¬ 
gress. He accepted the appointment with the consent of 
his congregation which agreed *‘to spare their minister for 
a time for the good of the common cause.” 

Dr. Zubly, like so many others, was working for a 
redress of grievances and could not accept the idea of 
independence. He wrote a Reply to Fame’s Common 
Sense in which occurs the following sentence, “The 
author looks upon an entire separation not as a last remedy, 
but as a new and dangerous disease; and earnestly prayeth 
that America, in that connection, may soon and forever 
enjoy that constitution and freedom which the representa¬ 
tives so justly claim.” As early as June 1766, on the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, he had said in a sermon in Savannah, 
with reference to any man who would divide British 
America from Great Britam, “let him be accursed by 
both.”2 Ynd in 1775, before the provincial congress of 

Georgia, he declared: 

“The idea of separation between America and Great Britain is big tnth 
so many and such horrid evils, that every friend to both must shudder 
at the thought. Every man that gives the most distant hint of sum a 
wish, ought instantly to be suspected as a common enemy. Nothing 
would more eflfectually serve the cause of our enemies, than any propos^ 
of this kind. AU wise men, and all good men. would instanUy spesi, 
^Tite, and act' against it. Such a proposal whenever it should made, 
would be an inlet to greater e%Tls than any we have yet suffered. 


1 Zublv, The Laic of Liberty, xv; Tyler, op. «!., vol. i, pp. 

‘Zubl'v, The Stamp Act Repealed, A Sermon preached at Savannah. 

June 25,1766, p. 19. South Carolina reprmt. Ch^leston, 176^ 

»Zublv, The Law of Liberty, p. 25; Tyler, op. cti., vol. i, p. 48o. 
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For about four months Dr. Zubly occupied a seat in the 
Continental Congress; but it soon became evident that 
his sentiments were objectionable to the majority of that 
body. Early in 1776, when the question of independence 
was bemg debated, Samuel Chase arose and publicly 
accused Zubly of treasonable correspondence with Sir 
James Wright, colonial governor of Georgia. Soon there¬ 
after, Dr. Zubly left Congress, and returned home for the 
purpose of using his influence against separation. But his 
popularity had vanished and he was treated with great 
harshness. In 1777 he was banished from Savannah, with 
the loss of half of his estate. He did later return with the 
re-establishment of the royal government and he was there 
at the time of his death in 1781. The Church which he 
founded is known as the Independent Presbyterian 

Church. 

The official assembly of the German Reformed Church, 
the Pennsylvania Coetus, resolved at its meeting in 1775, 
May 10-11: 

‘‘In consideration of the great troubles and sad conditions under which 

we now live.that on the last Wednesday of next June, a day 

of general fasting, repentance and prayer shall be held in all our con¬ 
gregations.’ ^ 

A Coetal letter was despatched to the Synods and Classes 
on the subject. May 12.^ 

The spirit of this body is well illustrated in the following 
minute of 1783, May 14: 

“It appeared.as if a special joy and cheerfulness of spirit was 

to be seen in the ministers and also in the faithful elders, on account of the 
blessed times of peace, whereby the Lord cro^raed the physical and 
spiritual struggle true Bepublicans. To us, as American ministers, 

^ Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of the German R^ormed Congrega¬ 
tions in Pennsylvania, 1747-1792, p. 350. 

< Ibid,, p. 352. 
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under the supervision of the Reverend Fathers of Holland, this change 
of our government must be especially welcome, on account of the closer 
imion with the Reverend ClassiS of Amsterdam and the Reverend 
S}*nods, which can be expected on accoimt of the unrestricted fellowship 
now open to the two republics, which God may further bless.” ^ 


In 1775 the Reformed and Lutherans united in the 
publication of an appeal to the German citizens of New 
York and North Carolina, urging them to support the 
measures of Congress and the cause of American freedom. 
In this the Germans of Pennsylvania are represented as 
doing everj’thing to substain the measures of Congress, in 
organizing militia companies and corps of Yeagers ready 
to march whenever and wherever commanded.^ 

The Germans of America in 1775 were not well organ¬ 
ized and in no distinctively German denomination was 
there unanimity of sentiment relative to the Revolution. 
This was as true for German Lutherans as for German 
Reformed. Fortunately for Lutherans they possessed the 
family of their patriarch Muhlenberg to give them a loyal 
American complexion. The father, Heniy Melchoir 
Muhlenberg, practically occupied the position of overseer 
of all the Lutheran churches from New York to Georgia, 


though unfortunately his contact with the various units 
was of the slightest. Throughout the war he and his sons 


occupied prominent positions as patriots. Muhlenberg 
the elder devoted his time to ecclesiastical affairs; his 


sons served their country'.^ 

The son. John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, was pastor of 

a church at Woodstock, Virginia, at the opening of 
hostUities. \Mien the news of Bunker Hill reached Vir¬ 
ginia, he reminded his congregation that there was a time 


^ Minutes and Letters, p. 383. 

* Seidensticker, Firgt Century of German Priniing, p. 91. 

* Mann. William J.. Life and Times of Henry Melehotr MuhUnberg. 
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to preach and a time to pray; as for him, the time to 
preach was past. “It is now,” he cried, “the time to 
fight”; and throwing off his vestments he stood forth in the 
garb of a \’^irginia colonel. 

His brother having remonstrated with him for his en¬ 
listment, he wrote: 

“You may say that as a clergyman nothing can excuse my conduct. 
I am a clergjTnan, it is true, but I am a member of society as well as the 
poorest lajinan, and my liberty is as dear to me as any man. 1 am called 
by my country to its defence. The cause is just and noble. Were I a 

Bishop.I should obey without hesitation; and as far am I 

from thinking that I am wrong, I am convinced it is my duty so to do — 
a duty I owe to my God and my Country.” * 

In February, 1777, John Muhlenberg became a brigadier- 
general in the Continental Army; in September 1783, 
he was breveted major-general. He took part in the battles 
of Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth; at York- 
town he commanded the first brigade. He was a member 
of the Virginia Convention of 1776; later he was vice- 
president of the supreme-executive council of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and he represented that state both in the House and 
in the Senate of the United States.^ 

A brother, Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg, 
was pastor of Christ German Lutheran Church of New 
York, 1773 to 1776; He fled at the approach of the 
British in 1776 and was assistant to his father at New 
Hanover, 1777 to 1779. From 1779 to 1780 he was a 
member of Continental Congress; from 1780 to 1783, of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly, and in 1789 of the state 
constitutional convention. He was president of the 
Pennsylvania Convention which ratified the federal consti- 

* Perry, Influence of the Clergy in the War of the Revolution, p. 5. 

* Muhleabtfg, Life of John Peter Oabriel Muhlenberg. 
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tution, and from 1789 to 1797 he was a member of the 
national House of Representatives. 

It is fortunate for Lutheranism in America that it 
possessed the Muhlenberg family to establish its reputa¬ 
tion for loyal Americanism; many Lutherans were actively 
pro-British. When Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlen¬ 
berg was driven from his church in New A'ork, but one 
Lutheran minister remained in the city, Hausihil, pastor of 
Trinity Church, an ardent loyalist, prominent in social 
circles and a trustee of King's ('ollege. His church had 
been burned in the conflagration of 1776. Upon the evacu¬ 
ation of the city by the British, he, with the larger part of 
his congregation, left for Nova Scotia, settling near Halifax. 
He received “orders" from the Church of England. 
In Georgia, the Reverend Triebner sympathized with the 
British and left with their troops for England at the close 

of the war. 

President Washington could write to the Baptists in 1789; 


“I recollect with satisfaction that the religious swiety of which you 
are members, have been throughout .\merica, uniformly and ahnost 
unanimously the firm friends to civil liberty, and the persevering 

promoters of our glorious revolution.” ‘ 

There is no disputing the zeal of this denomination for 
the cause of independence. By principle it was thoroughly 
democratic and endowed with the spirit of liberty. 
Heavily oppressed by the English law, as interpreted in 
America, it was almost to a man favorable to the political 
revolution, as a by-product of whidi they played for 
religious liberty, .\rmitage. the Baptist historian, claims, 
“that we have no record of so much as one thorough 
British Tory.”^ James proves"^ that the “Baptists were 


‘ ff’rHings of Washington, Spark s edition, vol. xii. P- 1^ 

i Amatnee, History of the Baptists, p. \Tl. 

> James, Struggle of Religious LtbeHy in » irymw* P- 
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the first and only religious denomination that struck for 
independence from Great Britain, and the first and only 
one that made a move for religious liberty before inde¬ 
pendence was declared." 

It is not surprising that the Baptists of Rhode Island 
favored the Revolution. Xor are we surprised that the 
British took possession of Ne\\'port and also landed at 
Warren, burning the meeting-house and parsonage, and 
carrying the Baptist minister away a prisoner. During this 
period the Americans made Providence a military post and 
occupied the college buildings as barracks. It may, how¬ 
ever, seem strange that those of other New England 
states should have supported their Congregational op¬ 
pressors rather than to have essayed to secure the support 
of England through disloyalty to the American cau.se. 

In Massachusetts Backus informs us, ‘‘The Baptists 
were so generally united with their country in the defence 
of their privileges, that when the General Court at Boston 
passed an act, in October 1778, to debar all men from re¬ 
turning into their government, whom they judged to be 
their enemies, and named three hundred and eleven men as 
such, there was not one Baptist among them.”* 

This same Isaac Backus, agent and historian for the 
New England Baptists, gives us the following reasons why 
they joined the Revolutionary cause; 


1. The Episcop&liaos, wherever they are in power, allow less liberty 
than the Baptists of New England enjoy. In England all are taxed and 
none admitted to civil office. “In Virginia they cruelly imprisoned 
Baptist ministers, only for preaching the gospel to perishing soub without 
h'cense from their courts, until the war comp)elled them to desist.” 

2. The worst treatment received by the Baptists comes from the same 
principles and persons that the American war did. 


’ Backus, Church Hutory of New England, edition of 1871, vol. ii, p. 
247; abridged edition 1804, p. 213. 
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3- The 6rst Baptist minister in America held to the compact theory. 

4. The British claims are absolutely unjust. 

5. The deliverance of America might return Baptist invaded rights.^ 

The Warren Association, met at Medfield September 
13, 1774, agreed to send Mr. Backus, their agent, to 
present their grievances to Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia and they furnished him with the following 
certificate: 

“To the Honorable Delegates of the several Colonies in North America, 
met in a General Congress in Philadelphia: 

Honorable Gentlemen: As the Antipaedobaptist churches in New 
England are most heartily concerned for the preservation and defence 
of the rights and privileges of this country, and are deeply affected by 
the encroachments upon the same, which have lately been made by the 
British parliament, and are willing to unite with our dear countrmen, 
vigorously to pursue every prudent measure for relief, so we would beg 
leave to say that, as a distinct denomination of Protestants, we conceive 
that we have an equal claim to charter-rights with the rest of our fellow- 
subjects, and yet have long been denied the free and full enjoyment of 
those rights, as to the support of religious worship. Therefore, we, the 
elders and brethren of twenty Baptist churches, met in Association at 
Medfield, twenty miles from Boston, September 14, 1774, have unani¬ 
mously chosen and sent unto you the reverend and beloved, ^Ir. Isaac 
Backus as our agent, to lay our case, in these respecU. before you, or 

otherwise to use all the prudent means he can for our relief. 

JoHX G.\no, Moderator, 
Hezeki.vh Smith, Clerk 


In a subsequent chapter^ we shall note the methods 
wherebv the Xew England leaders in Continental Congress 
prevented any recognition whatsoever of this matter by 
that body. Thwarted in Philadelphia, the Warren 

Association returned to the Massachusetts fight and 
memorialized the Provincial Assembly at Watertown, 


^ Backus, op. ri7., edition of 1871. ii, pp. 197-8; edition of 1784, vol- u. 

Backup op. cit., edition 1784, vol. ii, pp- 3(H-303, edition of 18/1, 
vol. ii, p. 200; Hovey, op. cit., p. 202; Guild, op. cii., p- 
^ Infra, DP- 137-138. 
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September, 1775;’ and addressed a letter to all the Baptist 
Churches on the Continent, “stating the true nature and 
importance of religious liberty” and proposing a general 
meeting of delegates from all the societies to consult upon 
the means by which this liberty might be secured.^ 

The Baptists were defeated in their endeavors to have 
religious freedom incorporated as a part of the Revolu¬ 
tionary constitution of Massachusetts. But they did 
secure a certain amount of recognition for their cause 
through their patriotic support of the more general cau.se 
of liberty. Samuel Stillman, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston, was selected to deliver the election 
sermon in 1779, May 26, and speaking before the Council 
and Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, he was enabled to place before the people 
of Massachusetts, an official statement of the Baptist 
principles of religious freedom. His text was, Matthew, 
xxii, 21, “Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” He dealt first with the duties which the people 
owe to the civil magistrates and then with the duties 
which these same magistrates owe to the people. He 
endeavored to draw the line between the things that 
belong to Caesar and those things which belong to God. 
The foundation of civil society is “The consent of the 
governed.” The authority of civil magistrates is, under 
God, derived from the people. The constitution is that 
by which, in all good governments, the authority of the 
magistrates and the rights of the people are determined 
with precision. Therein lies the indispensable necessity for 
a Bill of Rights, drawn up in the most explicit language, 

* Backus, op. cU., vol. ii, 20S. 

•Hovey, Life and Times of Backus, pp. 226-231 for text of the letter. 
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previously to the ratification of the constitution, which 
should contain its fundamental principles and which no 
person in the state, however dignified, should dare to 
violate except at his peril. Election ought to be free and 
frequent. Representation should be as equal as possible. 
Some of the natural rights of mankind are inalienable, 
and subject to no control but that of Diety. Such are 
the Sacred Rights of Conscience which in a state of 
nature, and of civil .society are exactlj the same. Xhe\ 
can neither be parted with nor controlled by any human 
authority whatever. We should leave nothing to human 
virtue, that can be provided for by law or the constitution. 
The jurisdiction of the magistrate neither can nor ought 
in any manner to be extended to the salvation of souls. 
The ver>' men who were appointed guardians and con- 
serx-ators of the rights of the people have dismembered the 
empire; and. by repeated acts of injustice and oppression, 
forced from the bosom of their parent countrj’, millions 
of Americans. Where is now the boasted freedom of the 
British government? Briberx' and corruption seem nearly 
to hax-e accomplished the prediction of the great Montes¬ 
quieu. Nor is such an event to be wondered at, while we 
reflect on the inequality of their representation, and the 
base methods that are used in their elections of members 
of the house of commons, together with the length of time 
thev are suffered to continue in their places.” “The 
yo\ce of the people is that the government should pay 

their first attention to the war.’’^ 

when Jefferson was introducing his Bill for Religious 

Freedom into the Virginia Assembly, Stillman was placmg 

the same principles before the Massachusetts Assembly. 


1 Stillman. Election Sermon, preached 


May 26. 1779, 


Boston* 1779. 
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In Virginia “An Address from the Baptists in this 
colony” was presented to the Convention, August 16, 
1775, and read, setting forth that however distinguished 
from the countrymen, by appellations and sentiments of a 
religious nature, they nevertheless considered themselves 
as members of the same community in respect to matters of 
a civic nature, and embarked in the same common cause; 
that, alarmed at the oppression which hangs over America, 
they had considered w'hat part it would be proper for 
them to take in the unhappy contest, and had determined 
that in some cases it was lawful to go to war, and that they 
ought to make a military resistance against Great Britain, 
in her unjust invasion, tyrannical oppression, and re¬ 
peated hostilities; that their brethren were left at dis¬ 
cretion to enlist, without incurring the censure of their 
religious commimity; and, under these circumstances 
many of them had enlisted as soldiers, and many more 
were ready to do so A 

In October 1777, the House passed An Act for Speedily 
recruiting the Virginia Regiments, etc., which contained 
the following provisions, “And w'hereas there are within 
this community some religious societies, particularly 
Baptists and Methodists, the members of which may be 
averse to serving in the same companies or regiments with 
others, and under oflBcers of different principles, though 
they would willingly engage in the defence of their country 
under the command of officers of their own religion: Be it 
enacted. That such persons may raise companies, and if 
enough companies are raised, may form regiments having 
their own field officers, chaplains, and so on.”^ A preacher. 


^Journal of House, Augxist 16, 1775; James, op. cit., pp. 51-53; 218- 
219; Infra, p. 378. 


^ Hening, Statutes, ix, p. 348. 
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Thomas McClanahan. raised a company of Baptists in 
Culpepper County, and took them into ser\-ice. There 
is extant no more fascinating account of the war-record of a 
Revolutionary’ preacher than the Biographical Memoirs of 
the Late Rev. John Gano. UMien the war broke out, 
Gano had arrived at a very’ respectable situation for a 
Baptist minister, being in charge of the work m New York 
City. Driven from the city by the coming of the British, 
he entered the service of his country’. He served through¬ 
out the war in various capacities, chaplain in Col. Charles 
IVebb’s regiment from Stamford, chaplain to the brigade of 
General Clinton, etc. For years he lived the camp life. 
In one instance he tells us, “General Washington moved 
his army (to Virginia). This movement was so sudden and 
unexpected to me, that I was totally unprepared for it. 
I had with me only one shift of linen of which I informed 
General Clinton, requesting leave of absence to get more; 
but to this he objected, and said I must go on with them, 
at all events. ^Tien we arrived at Newark, I found an 
old lady, who had been a member of my church in New 
York. I told her my situation, and she furnished me with 

what was needed for the campaign. ^ 

Then came peace and “The Army was soon after dis¬ 
banded, and we poor ruined Yorkers returned to our 
disfigured houses. My house needed some repairs and 
wanted some new furniture; for the enemy plundered a 
great many articles. We collected of our church, about 
thirty-seven members out of upwards of two hundred. 
Some were dead and others scattered into almost every 
part of the union.”^ In this situation, the Rev. John 
Gano himself decided to take up again the life of a pioneer 


^ Mtmoiri of John Gano, p- 104. 
*/W., p. 116. 
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missionary and removed to js^entucKy wnere nc 

rest of his life. , i j ru 

Revolutionary Methodists have been branded, rather 

unju.stly, as an unpatriotic body. Though many gave 
support to their country, their dependence upon Angli¬ 
canism and John Wesley and his assistants, mostly 
foreigners, rendered them, officially, incapable of apprecia¬ 
tion of independence. Their foreign connection tarred 


them with Anti-Americanism. 

Till well into the year 1775 John Wesley di.sapproved of 
the repressive measures of the British government. In 
1768 he WTote Free Thoughts on the Present State of Public 
Affairs, in which he remarked, “I do not defend the 
measures which have been taken with regard to America; 
I doubt whether any man can defend them either on the 
foot of law, equity, or prudence.”^ And on receiving news 
of the Battle of Lexington, he felt that silence on his part 
would be a sin against God, against his country, and 
against his own soul, so waiting but one day, he wrote 
separately to Dartmouth and Lord North, June 15. 
Had the contents of this letter been known in America, 
it would have softened criticism of his followers for in it 


he says: 


“ I caimot avoid thinking these, an oppressed people, asked for nothing 
more than their legal rights, and that in the most modest and inoffensive 
TnnnTipr that the natuTC of the thing will allow. 

Is it common sense to use force towards America? They are as strong 
men; they are as valiant as you; they are one and all enthusiasts, — 
enthusiasts for liberty; they are calm, dehberate enthusiasts. 

They are terribly united; they think they are contending for their 

wives, children, and Liberty.” * 


‘ Buckley, History of Methodists, p. 158; McTyeire, History of Metho¬ 
dism, pp. 290-291. 

* Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcojxil Church, vol. i, pp. 28S-284. 
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In 1775 Wesley read Dr. Samuel Johnson's Taration .Vo 
Tyranny and was convinced by its arguments. He 
abridged these and issued, in the .Vutumn of 1775, .4 Calm 

W 

Address to the .4 merican Colon ies. ^ This caused a sensation 
even in England, but in .\merica. where it was printed by 
thousands, it created a rabid hostility towards Wesley’s 
followers. In 1776. Wesley followed this up with a long 
pamphlet entitled Some Observations on Liberty, in which 
he compared John Hancock to a felon, contended against 
eveiA' proposition by which the .Americans supported their 
cause, and called upon them to lay down their arms.^ 

In Virginia, the Methodists rushed to the defense of the 
established church. Nearly all of their missionaries were 
natives of Great Britain and in general they acted in¬ 
discreetly. Rodda distributed copies of the King’s procla¬ 
mation; Rankin talked too freely: while even that most 
liberal Francis .\sbur>' refused to take the oath in Marj*- 
land and sought a retreat with Judge White in Delaware.^ 
Two years after the Declaration of Independence. .Vsbury 
alone of all the clergj- remained in .\merica and he was in 
forced retirement. Thus Wesley and his missionaries were 
responsible for the un-.\merican stigma which was at¬ 
tached to their faith. 

goodly part of the Methodists refused to follow the 
leadership of the Englishmen and rallied to the support of 
Liberty. The native ministers. Watters, Gatch, Garrett- 
son, Morrell, Ware, and others, were true .\mericans and 
consistently loyal. But even their patriotism was not 

‘ Bucklev. op. cii.. pp. 15&-168; McTyeire, op. cii., p. »0; 

Life and fimtt of John We*l^. vol. ui, pp. 186-187. 

J \V«lev Works, vol vi, pp- SOO^il , , 

» McT^Vire, op. ni., p. In 1801 in reply to 
An Englishm^. .\ 5 bur>' replied that be was not ashamed ol it for Hea en 

was his Country ”. 
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sufllcient to redeem the reputation of their society and 
Methodism suffered severe persecutions. Ministers were 
beaten, whipped, jailed, and tarred and feathered. 

President Washington, in response to a letter of con¬ 
gratulation from the Roman Catholics, spoke thus of their 
part in the Revolution, “I presume your fellow-citizens 
will not forget the patriotic part which you took m the 

accomplishment of their revolution.”^ 

Catholics were not numerous in America, except in the 
provinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania, nor were they 
well organized at the outbreak of the Revolution. Their 
influence grew as the contest advanced; and more 
especially after the recognition of the United States by the 
Catholic countries, France and Spain. They were of 
great aid in the campaigns along the Gulf and in the 

Ohio Valley. 

Boucher wrote of them (1797): 

“Catholics had not the fortitude to withstand a rebellion which was 
already begun; but, with all the bad principles respecting civil govern¬ 
ment so frequently imputed to them, they are clear of any suspicion of 

having begun that in America. 

The Catholics of Maryland.seemed to hesitate and to be 

unresolved what part they should take in the great commotions of the 
country, which were then beginning. Their principles, no doubt, led 

them to side with government; whilst their inclinations, and. 

their interest, made it their policy to be neutral; but it soon became easy 
to foresee that neither they, nor any others, would long be permitted to 

enjoy neutrality.The persons in America who were the most 

opposed to Great Britain, had also, in general, distinguished themselves by 
being particularly hostile to Catholics; but then, though dissenters and 
republicans were their enemies, the friends of government could hardly 
be said to be their friends! In America, if they joined governent, all 
they had to look for was to be bitterly persecuted by one party, and to 
be deserted by the other. Hence, for some time, they appeared to be 
wavering and undetermined. This irresolution drew on them many 
suspicions, censures and threats. 

* /n/ra, p. 504. 
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At length a Catholic gentleman, of good abilities, who was possessed of 
one of the first fortunes in that country (in short, the Duke of Norfolk of 
Maryland^ actuated, as was generally thought, solely by his desire to 
become a public man, for which he was unquestionably well qualified, 
openly espoused the cause of Congress. Soon after, he became a member 
of that body. This seemed to settle the wavering disposition of the 
Catholics of Maryland: under so respectable a leader as Mr, Carroll, 
they all soon (at least in appearance) became good Wliigs, and concurred 
w ith their fellow- revolutionists in declaiming against the misgovemment 
of Great Britain: nay. they roust have concurred in those very declara¬ 
tions which adduced the Quebec Act, by which the Papists in that 
province (almost the w hole of its inhabitants') were tolerated, as a flagrant 

instance of her despotism and tvTanny.Their leader, in<feed, 

has been a member of Congress, and was once employed on an embassy: 
a relative of his, moreover, is now the Popish Bishop in the State. ^ 


It is undoubtedly true, as Boucher states, that the 
Carroll influence was great in determining the course of 
Catholics with respect to the Revolution. They certainly 
p>ersonally furnished the cause with a whole-hearted 
support. Archbishop Carroll later wrote; 


“Their (Catholici blood Bowed as freely, in proportion to their num¬ 
bers. to cement the fabric of independence as that of any of their fellow- 
citizens They concurred with perhaps greater unanimity than any 
other bodv of men in recommending and promoting that government 
from who^ influence .\menca anticipates all the blessings of justice, 
peace, plenty, good order, and ci%'il and religious liberty (the ConsUtu- 
tion). The Catholic regiment, ‘Congress Own, the Catholic bd^s 
from St. John. Maine, under the chief .\mbrose Var. the Catholic Pen- 
obscots under the chief Orono. fought side by side with their Protestant 
feUow colonUts. Catholic Officers from Catholic lands -b^d. 

I r>. 1_1 tViAtp tci th^ C&US 6 of libCrtV. 


The Reverend Francis Louis Chartier de Lotbiniere of 
the Order of Malta was commissioned chaplain of ‘ Con¬ 
gress’ OwTi” regiment and serv ed with his regiment m the 


1 

r 


Boucher, op. rii., pp 
0 Gorman, The Roman Catholics, pp 


. *255-456; Shea, op. vol. 



DD. ^4-353. 
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advance on Canada.^ Both Maryland and Pennsylvania 
furnished many men and officers to the American army.^ 

Shortly after assuming office as Commander-in-chief of 
the American forces, Washington was furnished with an 
occasion for showing his regard for the Catholics of 
America. On November 5, 1775, he issued official orders 
for the abolition of “Pope Day,” the New England substi¬ 
tute for Guy Fawkes’ Day, as follows: 

“As the Commander-in-chief has been apprised of a design for the 
observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning tbe effigy of 
the Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that there should be 
officers and soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not to see 
the impropriety of such a step at this juncture; at a time when we are 
soliciting, and have really obtained the friendship and alliance of the 
people of Canada, whom we ought to consider as brethren embarked in 
the same cause —the defence of the liberty of America —At this 
juncture, and under such circumstances, to be insulted in their religion, is 
so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused; indeed instead of offering 
the most remote insult, it is our duty to address public thanks to these 
our brethren, as to them we are mdebted for every late success over the 

common enemy.”’ 

Catholic France and Spain were the first foreign nations 
to ally themselves with the American cause, — the one in 
1778 and the other in 1779. The arrival of a French 
ambassador in Philadelphia was followed by a public 
Catholic recognition of American independence. Mr. 
Gerard, the ambassador, sent out the following invitation, 
July 2, 1779: 

“You are invited by the Minister Plenipotentiary of France to attend 
the Te Deum, which will be chanted on Sunday the fourth of this month, 
at noon, in the new Catholic Chapel, to celebrate the Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States of America.” ‘ 

* Shea, Life of ArchbUhop Carroll, vol. ii, p. 144. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 153; McSherry, History of Maryland, pp. 379 sqq. 

’ Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, vol. ii, pp. 147-148. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 175. 
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The President and Members of the Continental Congress 
were invited to this ceremony and a sermon was preached, 
which began as follows: 


“ We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of that day which 
Providence had marked in his Eternal Decrees, to become the epocha of 
liberty and independence to thirteen United States of America.’*' 


The Count d’Estaing. upon his arrival in America, 
published an address to the Canadians, exhorting them in 
the name of the King to join their fellow-countrj’men in the 
fight against the English, urging them thereto in the name 
of their common blood, common language, common 
customs, laws and religion.- The effect of Catholic in¬ 
fluence (propaganda) upon the Indians, the French and 
the Spanish, especially in the West and South, is well set 
fr.r4l, Kv- in his Life ana Times of the Most Reverend 


John Carroll.^ 

When the news of ComwaH's surrender at Yorktown 
reached Philadelphia, the French Ambassador, Mr. 
Gerard, invited Congress, and the Supreme Executive 
Council and Assembly of Pennsylvania to attend divine 
service and thanksgiving in the Roman Catholic Church. 
M. de Bandol again preached. His sermon was as follows: 


numerous people assembled to render thanks to the .\lmi^tj for 
hU mercies, is one of the most affecting objects, and worthy the attention 
of the Supreme Being, ^^'hile camps resound with triumphal aocla- 
mations, while nations rejoice in victory and glory, the most honorable 
office a minister of the altars can fill is to be the organ by which pubhc 
gratitude is conveyed to the Omnipotent. 


> PiVour/ urorwunce U i JuiUei, jour de FAnnirersiire de 
pendence. don,. FEnglue Catholique. par Rere^ Pere Serapkxn BanM 
ReeoUet Aumonier de ton EiceUence Mr. Gerard, Mtnuire Plenepotenitaire 

de France auprh de Etoit Unit de FAmerique SeplentnnaU^ 

-D’EsUing. A Dfclaraiion addressed tn the Same of the King 0 } 

France to all the ancieni French in Sorth America. Boston. 1779. 

>Shea. OP. cit., vol. ii. pp 179-198. 
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Those miracles which He once wrought for his chosen people are re¬ 
newed in our favor; and it would be equally ungrateful and impious not 
to acknowledge, that the event which lately confounded our enemies and 
frustrated their designs, was the wonderful work of that God who guards 

your liberties. 

And who but He could so combine the circiimstances which led to 
success? We have seen our enemies push forward amid perils almost in¬ 
numerable, amid obstacles almost insurmountable, to the spot which was 
designed to witness their disgrace; yet they eagerly sought it as their 

theatre of triumph. 

Blind as they were, they bore hunger, thirst, and inclement skies, 
poured their blood in battle against brave republicans, and crossed 
immense regions to confine themselves in another Jerico, whose w’alls were 
fated to fall before another Joshua. It is He, whose voice commands the 
winds, the seas and the seasons, who formed a junction on the same day 
in the same hour, between a formidable fleet from the South, and an 
army rushing from the North, like an impetuous torrent, ^^ho but He 
in whose hands are the hearts of men could inspire the allied troops with 
the friendships, the confidence, the tenderness of brothers? How is it that 
two nations once divided, jealous, inimical, and nursed in reciprocal 
prejudices, are now become so closely united as to form but one.*' World¬ 
lings would sa 3 % it is the wisdom, the virtue and moderation of their 
chiefs, it is a great national interest which has performed this prodigy. 
They will say that to the skill of the generals, to the courage of the trwps, 
to the activity of the whole army, we must attribute this splendid 
success. Ah! they are ignorant, that the combining of so many fortunate 
circumstances is an emanation from the all perfect mind: that courage, 
that skill, that activity bear the sacred impression of Him who is divine. 

For how many favors have we not to thank Him during the course of 
the present year? Your union, which was at first supported by justice 
alone, has been consolidated by your courage, and the knot w hich ties you 
together is become indis.soluble by the accession of all the states, and the 
unanimous voice of all the confederates. You present to the universe the 
noble sight of a society, w hich, founded in equality and justice, secures to 
the individuals who compose it, the utmost happiness which can be 
derived from human institutions. This advantage, which so many other 
nations have been unable to procure, even after ages of efforts and mLsery, 
is granted by divine providence to the United States; and His adorable 
decrees have marked the present moment for the completion of that 
memorable happy revolution, which has taken place in this extensive 
continent. WTiile your counsels were thus acquiring new energy, rapid 
multiplied successes have crowned your arms in the Southern states. 

We have seen the unfortunate citizens of these states forced from their 
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peaceful abodes; after a long and cruel captivity, old men, -women and 
children, thrown without mercy into a foreign country. Master of their 
lands and their slaves, amid his temporary afiBuency, a superb victor re¬ 
joiced in their distresses. But Philadelphia has witnessed their patience 
and fortitude; they have found here another home, and though driven 
from their native soil they have blessed God, that He has delivered them 
from their presence, and conducted them to a country where every just 
and feeling man has stretched out the helping hand of benevolence. 
Heaven rewards their virtues. Three large states are at once wrested 
from their foe. The rapacious soldier has been compelled to take refuge 
behind his ramparts, and oppression has vanished like those phantoms 

which are dissipated by the morning ray. 

On this solemn occasion, we might renew our thanks to the God of 
battles, for the success he has granted to the arms of your allies and your 
friends by land and by sea. through the other parts of the globe. But let 
us not re^l those events which too clearly prove how much the hearts of 
our enemies have been obduratcd. Let us prostrate ourselves at the 
altar, and implore the God of mercy to suspend His yen^ance, to spare 
them in HU wrath, to inspire them with sentiments of justice and modera¬ 
tion, to terminate their obstinacy and error, and to ordain that your 
victories be followed by peace and tranquillity. Let us beseech Him to 
continue to shed on the counsels of the King your ally, that spirit of 
wUdom. of justice and of rourage. which has rendered his reign so glorio^. 
Let us entreat Him to maintain in each of the states that intelligence by 
which the United States are inspired. Let us return Him thanks that a 
faction, whose rebellion He has corrected, now deprived of support, is 
annihilated. Let us offer Him pure hearts unsoiled by prismte hatred or 
public dUsention. and let us. with one will and one voice, pour fo^ to 
the Lord that hymn of praise by which Christians celebrate their gratitude 

and HU glory.” ^ 

> Pennsylvania Packet. November n. 1781; PennsyUonia Adrertiter. 
November 1781- 



CHAPTER VI 

THE QUAKERS AND MORAVUNS IN THE 

REVOLUTION 

The Quakers, that sect of “Conscientious Objectors, 
occupied the attention of governmental authorities — 
local, state and national, to a greater extent than did any 
other denomination; also, their line of conduct engaged an 
equal amount of solicitude from their own church officials. 

Quakers had at times tried to follow the injunction of 
George Fox to keep clear of the “ commotions ’ involved in 
government; but like Fox they had never succeeded in 
doing this. In Pennsylvania, their American stronghold, 
they had indulged in the dangerous game of politics until 
they were past masters in the art of governing. The 
state had been ruled by a Quaker oligarchy until about 

1750. 

Non-resistance was not a Quaker doctrine. They be¬ 
lieved in a forceable preservation of their rights, up to the 
pomt where force might become criminal. Certain meth¬ 
ods of resistance were contrary to their beliefs. They held 
that differences could generally be settled by common 
sense and forebearance; that moral resistance, to its 
fullest extent, was better than suffering iniquity to pre¬ 
vail; and that a citizen’s duty was to oppose vigorously, 
and, if need be, suffer bravely, rather than to condone 
wrong in others, or to do it himself. They had achieved a 
memorable triumph in England the previous century and 
secured, with some completeness, their civil and religious 
rights, by methods demanding great endurance and strenu¬ 
ous resistance to persecution; they were convinced that 
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similar methods would succeed in America. They stopped 
at war, because they considered it a crime which could not 
be justified by any results gained thereby. 

Quakers supported the resistance policy of the early 
Revolution as it was championed by John Dickinson. 
They drew back as independence and aggressive military 
policies were espoused. They then oflScially assumed a 
policy resembling neutrality, a middle course position 
which was to prove absolutely untenable. The American 
cause involved such moral issues as to make non-partici¬ 
pation in the struggle appear unrighteous, hence impossible 
to many Quakers; to governmental officials the Quaker 
position was treasonable.^ 

Backus thinks the Revolution weakened the Quakers 
greatly. He^^Tites: 

“ .\t the same time an event took place which weakened the society of 
Quakers more than anything had done before, since they first came mto 
existence. With much art and labor, their church had become numerous 
in England and America, which they held to be but one church, and that 
all their children were born in it, and they did not allow them to hear any 
teachers but their own .... But after our war began, one of their 
most noted ministers published a pamphlet, to persuade them to pay 
what they were taxed for the war to defend America against Britain. 
Upon which thev dealt with him as a transgressor of the rules of their 
church, and thev expelled him from it in 1778. But this caused a du-ision 
among them, and it reached Philadelphia, and it opened a door for their 

children to go to hear other teachers. - 

The Revolution did split their church, but the question 
over which division came was one of religious principle 
and not one of pro-British or anti-American sympathies. 
In fact the more violent advocates of non-militarism wn- 
sidered themselves the better advocates of Americanism. 
Quakers resisted war but the majority were anti-British, 

^ Sharpless, Quakerism and Politics^ p. 55. 

2 Backus, op. n/., p. 55, abridged edition 1804, p. 
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Some four hundred members of the church were disowned 
for participation in the war efforts of the colonies, while 
but a half dozen were disciplined for helping the British.^ 
Many of the pro-American Friends followed the principles 
of James Logan, that military resistance to aggression was 
justifiable, and supported the war to their utmost. They 
broke with the orthodox and founded what was known as 
“Free Quakers” or “Fighting Quakers,” pledged to per¬ 
form all civil and military duties. For a time these 
schismatic Quakers were of considerable importance; 
Washington and Franklin subscribed to a fund for pro¬ 
viding them with a meeting house. Of course with the 
end of the war they gradually disappeared; the last of the 
original members of the band of “Free Quakers” to die 
was Betsy Ross, maker of the first United States “Stars 
and Stripes.”2 

Brissot de W'arville records the following impressions of 
the revolutionary Quakers, the results of his travels in 
America, 1788: 

“It was at this epoch (Revolution) particularly that an animosity was 
excited against them (Quakers) which is not yet entirely allayed. Faith¬ 
ful to their religious principles, they declared they could take no part in 
the war, and disavowed or excommunicated every member of their 
Society who served with either the American or the British Army . . . . 
Notwithstanding my principles, I do not the less think that the violent 
persecution of the Quakers for their pacific neutrality was essentially 
wrong. 

If their refusal had been the first of its kind; if it had been dictated 
solely by their attachment to the British cause; if it had only served them 
to conceal the secret proofs which they might have given of this attach¬ 
ment, certainly they had been culpable and perhaps persecution had been 
lawful. But this neutrality was enjoined upon them by the religious 
opinions which they profess, and which they have practiced from their 
origin. But exclusive of this, whatever prejudiced or ill-informed 

^ Sharply, Political Leaders in the Province of Pennsylvania, p. 210. 

* Wetherill, History of the Free Quakers, 
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\%Titers may have asserted, the truth, which I have taken great pains to 
obtain, is that the majority of the Quakers did not incline more to one 
party than to the other; and that they did good indifferently to both, and 
in fact to all those who stood in need of assistance. If some of the 
Society of Quakers served in the British Army, there were some likewise 
who served in the American Army, and among others may be men¬ 
tioned the names of General Greene. Mifflin and Lecy; but the Society 

excommunicated indifferently all those who took up arms. 

I have heard no one speak more impartially of the Quakers than this 
celebrated man (Washington) whose spirit of justice is particularly 
remarkable. He acknowledged to me that in the course of the war he had 
entertained an unfavorable opinion of the Society; he, in fact, knew little 
of them because at that period there were few members of the sect in 
Virginia. Ke attributed to their political sentiments what was the effect 
of their religious principles, he encamped in Chester County, 

principally inhabited by Quakers, he supposed himself to be in the 
enemy’s country, as he could not induce a smgle Quaker to act for him 
in the character of a spy. But no one served as a spy against him in the 

employ of the British Army. • ■ * i 

George Washington, having since better understood the spirit of the 

Society, concludes bv esteeming them. He acknowledged to me that, 
on coi^’idering the simplicity of their maimers, their fondness of economy, 
excellence of their morals, and the good example they afforded, joined to 
the attachment thev showed for the Constitution, he regarded them as the 
best citizens of the new government, which required a great degree of 
obedience and the banishment of luxury.” ‘ 


The call between religion and duty to country makes it 
difficult to tell where many of the Quaker community 
stood as regards the faith. John Dickmson, from 1764 to 
1776, “the rising hope of the defenders of American rights, 
illustrates this. He was of Quaker stock, though it is not 
certain that he was ever an active member in good standmg, 
vet his identification with Friends was so close, that he 
was usually considered one of them. His Famcr s 
LeUers, published in 1768, gave ‘the legal ^d histone 
basis for America’s claims to liberty. Fcfilownig each 
other m rapid succession (14 m all) and read by all classes, 


1 Brissot (de Wannlle), J. 
1(3 Etais-Vnis de I'Ameriqve 


P., CUoyen Francois, .Voreau Voyage dans 
Sej>tenirional fait en 1788. 
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they solidified and systematized the gathering opposition 
to Great Britain. They proved the justice of the American 
position and propounded a theory for unity of action. 
They proved by English law that constitutional resistance 
was legal and held out the hope that legal remedies might 
restore colonial rights. Boston voted, “that the thanks of 
the town be given to the ingenious author of a course of 
letters published at Philadelphia, and in this place, 
signed ‘A Farmer’ wherein the rights of American sub¬ 
jects are clearly and fully stated and fully vindicated. 

Princeton granted him an honorary LL.D. 

As a member of Continental Congress Dickinson wrote 

nearly every important state paper during the preliminary 
stages of the Revolution; appeals to the King, and Parlia¬ 
ment, to the British, Canadian, and American peoples, etc. 
He, however, would not follow the radical in forcing inde¬ 
pendence, and here for a time his popularity and influence 
waned. Later he entered the army. The family resi¬ 
dence at Fair Hill was burned by the British during their 
occupation of Philadelphia in 1777. By 1782, Dickinson 
was returned to favor and became president of the supreme 
executive council. In 1787 he ^was a member of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention from Delaware. He wrote a 
series of articles signed “Fabius” in explanation and 
support of the Constitution, and Delaware and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Quaker strongholds, were the first states to ratify.^ 

One of the first Friends to be excommunicated for war 
activities was Thomas Mifflin of Philadelphia. Thomas 
Mifflin was a graduate of the College of Philadelphia 
(University of Pennsylvania) and his services to his 
country were distinguished; — member of the Pennsyl- 


^ Sharpless, op. cit., essay on “John Dicki 
Wriiings o/, Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
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vania House of Representatives, 1772-1775; member of 
the First Continental Congress, 1774; aide-de-camp to 
General Washington; Quartermaster General; Brigadier 
General; Major General; member of the Board of War; 
delegate to Contmental Congress, 1782-1784; its president, 
1783-1784; Speaker of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
1785-1788; member of the Federal Constitutional Con¬ 
vention; Chief Executive of Pennsylvania, 1788-1790; 
president of the Pennsj'lvania Constitutional Convention, 
1789-1790, and first governor of that state from 1790 to 
1799.^ 

Of nearly equal rank was the excommunicated Nathaniel 
Greene of Rhode Island, member of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, 1770,1771,1772,1775, member of a committee 
of the assembly to revise the militia laws. Brigadier 
General, Major General, Quartermaster General (succeed¬ 
ing Mifflin), and Commander-in-chief of the southern 
armies, and one of the early champions of independence, 
(He urges separation in his letters of October 1775, and 
January" 1776, to Samuel Ward, the Rhode Island delegate 

to Continental Congress.)^ 

Quakers supported the pre-war stages of the Revolution¬ 
ary’ struggle; some fifty of them, including the Pembertons 
and the Whartons, signed the non-importation agreement 
to defeat the Stamp Act in 1765 and they wrote to the 
London Friends an explanation and defense of their 

position. 

' Rawle, “Sketch of the Life of Thomas Mifflin * in Memoirs of 
HisUmeal Society of Pennsylvania, vol. ii, part 4; Merrill, Memoranda 
relating to the Miffiin Family. 

^Grtxne, Life of Satkaniel Greene. r e < 

> Sharpless, op. cit., p. 409: Bowden, The Butory of So^ of 

Friends in America, vol. ii, p. 496. Thomas, Butory of ^ 

America, 5lh Edition, 1919; Jones, The Quakers in the Amerxean toto- 

nies. Chapter a. “The Friends in the Revolution. 
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If Quakers as a whole inclined to the American cause at 
its inception, they soon were propelled in the opposite 
direction. The episode of The Charming Polly seems to 
have disclosed to them that the populace in the main 
“were incapable of judging prudently on a matter of so 
great importance” and that they might be called upon to 
exert force in the execution of their agreement. Accordingly 
the monthly Meeting for Sufferings for Philadelphia ad¬ 
vised Friends to have nothing to do with non-importation 
measures. ^ 

Some claim that the Friends turned from the patriotic 
cause less from religious principles than on account of 
economic interests. They quote a letter of Henrj' Drinker, 
a prominent Philadelphia Quaker merchant, December 9, 
1769, which reads, “Interest all powerful interest, will 
bear down Patriotism . . . Romans we are not as they 
were formerly, when they despised Riches and Grandure, 
abode in extreme poverty and sacrificed every pleasant 
enjoyment for love and servdce of their country.”^ 

The Quaker state of Pennsylvania was of vital im¬ 
portance to the Americans. It had grown more rapidly in 
wealth and material advantages than had any other 
colony; its internal affairs had been managed wdth greatest 
wisdom; its taxes were light; and Philadelphia was the 
largest, best lighted, best paved and best policed city in 
America. New England realized the value of Quaker 
support and sought it in its troubles of 1774. Paul 
Revere reached Philadelphia, May 19, with the Boston 
letter, and Thomas MiflBin, Charles Thomson, Joseph 
Reed, and John Dickinson immediately got together and 

^ Sh&rples5, op. cit., pp. 77-80; Lincoln, Revolutionary Movement in 
Penneylvaniay p. 151. 

^Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. xiv, p. 41. 
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devised a scheme for winning Quaker support. A meeting 
of several hundred citizens was assembled and such men as 
Thomas \Miarton and Dr. Smith^ helped to carrj' the 
pre-conceived motion “for an immediate declaration in 
favor of Boston.” A committee of nineteen was named to 
answer the Boston letter. This committee called in for 
informal consultation sis representatives from each of the 
religious societies in the city. This body, in turn, agreed 
upon a mass meeting, being careful, however, to pick its 
president and speakers in advance; also to supeiA'ise the 
manuscript for the speeches, to prepare the resolutions to 
be adopted, and finally, to adopt a slate for a new com¬ 
mittee. ^ This new committee consisted of seventeen 
from the old committee together with twenty-seven 
added for the respective religious organizations; Dickinson 

was to be its chairman. 

No congress of religions, of the character devised by the 
political leaders of Pennsylvania, was to arrange the war 
course of the Pennsylvania Quakers. By the time Con- 
tmental Congress met, the Friends had decided to oppose 
the resumption of non-intercourse. On May 30, 1774, 
the day before the Boston Port Bill went mto eff^, the 
several meetings of the society in Philadelphia jomed m 
declaring that, if any Quakers had countenanced or en¬ 
couraged the proposal for suspendmg business on June 1, 
“they have manifested great inattention to our religious 
principles and professions, and acted contrary to the 
rules of Christian discipline established for the^preserva- 
tion of order and good government among us.”^ 


4i 

il 


> Im, & of Dickirmn, p. 244 m Thomson s ’^Sh’s 

Notes and Papers” in Pennsylvania Wy * ifanuKnp. 

J American Archives, fourth senes, vol i, pp. 36o-S66. 
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At the June Meeting in 1774: 

“ A considerable time was spent in this meeting, in a weighty considera¬ 
tion of the fluctuating state of people’s minds. In the situation of public 
affairs, it appeared to be the sense of the meeting, that it would be the 
safest, and most consistent for us, as a religious Society, to keep as much 
as possible from mixing with the people in their human policy and con¬ 
trivances, and to forebear meeting in their public consultation. Snares 
and dangers may arise from meetings of that kind, however well disposed 
individuals may be to mitigate and soften the violent disposition too 
prevalent; it being a season in which it is abundantly needful to seek best 
Wisdom, to guide and preserve in safety and in consistency of conduct 

with our religious profession.” ^ 

The Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia, while Con¬ 
tinental Congress was in session there, issued a letter of 
advice to the Friends throughout the whole of North 
America. In part this ran: 

“Our forefathers and predecessors, were raised to be a people in a time 
of great commotions, contests, and wars, begun and carried on for the 
vindication of religious and civil liberty, in which many of them were 
zealously engaged, w'hen they received the knowledge of the truth, 
but through the influence of the love of Christ in their minds, they ceased 
from conferring with flesh and blood, and became obedient to the heaven¬ 
ly vision, in which they clearly saw that all wars and fighting proceeded 
from the spirit of this world, which is enmity with God, and that they 
must manifest themselves to be the followers of the Prince of Peace, by 
meekness, humility, and patient sufferings.” ^ 

Joseph Reed wrote, November 6, 1774, “They act their 
usual part. They have directed their members not to 
serve on the committee and mean to continue the same 
undecisive, neutral conduct until they see how the scale 

is like to preponderate.But American liberty 

in the meantime must take her chance with them.”^ 
December 15, the Meeting for Sufferings at Philadelphia 

^Bowden, History of the Society of Friends in Americat vol. ii, pp. 
297-298. 

2 Bowden, op, cii., vol. ii, p. 298. 

^American Archives, fourth series, vol. i, 963-964. 
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appointed a committee to wait on the Quaker 
the Provincial Assembly and reprimand ther 


ibers of 


for ha\Tne 

i lU V ijuv^c*x —- - - r o 

given their votes to a resolution ratify mg the doings of the 

Continental Congress five days earlierA 

When the Continental Congress met in Philadelphia in 
1774 John Adams and his Congregational colleagues from 
New England were strangely upset by an encounter with 
Israel Pemberton and his fellow Quakers. The New Eng¬ 
land delegates had come to enlighten others on the question 
of political liberty; Backus came also and in conspiracy 
with Pemberton and other friends of religious fr^om, 
they enticed the Congregationalists to a meeting at 
Carpenters' Hall. Pemberton verj' plainly affirmed that 
the ‘ ‘ Friends had a concern about the condition of things 
in Massachusetts; that they had received complamts from 
some .\nabaptists, and some Friends agamst certam laws 
of that Province restrictive of liberty of conscience. 

The laws of New England and particularly of Massa- 
chusetts. were inconsistent with liberty of con*ien«, for 
they not onlv compelled men to pay for the bmldmg of 
chtirches and the support of minUters, but to go to some 
known religious assembly on Firstrtlays; ‘hat h.s 
friends were desirous of engaging us to assme them that 
our state would repeal aU the laws and pla« thmp as 
they were in Pennsylyania.”^ The quotatron rt from 
John Adams’s diary. This turnmg of the tablra 
blow to the complacency of the delegates of the Soirt of 
Liberty ” They disclaimed the enforcement of such tews 
in recent years but insisted “that they might as wel hope 
to IZ ihe heayenly bodies out of then armual and 
diurnal course as the people of Massachusetts at the ptesen 

iTs. sUlT.p. rit, pp. 
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day from their Meeting House and Sunday laws.” They 
also tried to explain how such laws were compatible with 
liberty of conscience, but Pemberton called out, 
“Don’t urge liberty of conscience in favor of such laws. 
Unquestionably the Quaker had the better of the 
argument, and he was far too aggressive a pacifist 
not to carry the cause as far as his ammunition would 

Israel Pemberton had been styled by people in general, 
“King of the Quakers,” and John Adams speaks of him as 
“the head of the Quaker interests.” He was m many 
respects the most influential of three brothers, Israel, 
James, and John. We shall see later how he was perse¬ 
cuted for his sympathy tow^ards the British cause. ^ 

The Meeting for Sufferings of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, held at Philadelphia, January 5, 1775, disapproved 
the measures that were being prosecuted apinst Great 
Britain and members w^ere requested to avoid joining in 
such measures as inconsistent with their religious prin- 
ciples.2 The follow^mg exhortation was issued to those 

who might, hold political oflBces. 

“As divers members of our religious Society, some of them without 
their consent or knowledge, have been lately nominated to attend on and 
engage in some public affairs, which they cannot undertake without 
deviating from these our religious principles; we therefore earnestly 
beseech and advise them, and all others to consider the end and purpose 
of every measure to which they are desired to become parties, and with 
great circumspection and care, to guard against joining in any for the 
assertion and mainteining of our rights and liberti^, which, on mature 
deliberation, appear not to be dictated by that wisdom which is from 
above; which is pure, peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and good fruits . ^ 

1 Infra., pp. 146-151; Sharpless, op. cit., p. 210. 

^American Archives, fourth series, vol. ), pp. 1093-1094, 1176-1177; 

New York Gazette, January 30, 1775. 

’Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp- 299-300. 
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Their public declaration of policy was as follows: 


“The Tettimony of the People Called Quakers, Given forth by a Meeting 
of the Representatives of said people, in Pennsylvania and New Jersey at 
Philadelphia, the ^4th Day of the First Month, 1775. 

Kanne considered, with real sorrow, the unhappy contest between the 
lein>Iature of Great Britain and the people of these colonies, and the 
animosities consequent thereon; we have, by repeated public advices and 
private admonitions, used our endeavors to dissuade the members of our 
religious Society from joining with the public resolutions promoted and 
entered into by some of the people, which, as we apprehended, so as we 
now find, have increased contention, and produced great discord and 


confusion. 

The Divine principle of grace and truth which we profess, leads all who 
attend to its dictates, to demean themselves as peaceable subjects, and 
to dbcountenance and avoid every measure tending to excite disaffection 
to the Kinij. as supreme magistrate, or to the legal authority of his 
government; to which purpose many of the late political writings and 
addresses to the people appearing to be calculated, we are led by a sense 
of duty to declare our entire disapprobation of them —their spirit and 
temper being not only contrary to the nature and precepU of the gospel, 
but destructive of the peace and harmony of civil society, disqualify 
men in the.se times of difficulty, for the wLse and judicious consideration 
and promoting of such measures as would be most effectual for recon¬ 
ciling differences, or obtaining the redress of grievances. 

From our past experience of the clemency of the king and his royal 
ancestors, we have ground-s to hope and believe, that decent and resp^- 
ful ad'L*e'oes from those who are vested with legal authority, representing 
the prevailing di->satLsfa( tions and the cause of them, would avail towar^ 
obtaining relief, a-certaining and establishing the just rights of the people, 
and restorinc the public tranquillity; and we deeply lament ^t contrary 
mode- of pnweedine have leen pursued, which have involv^ the colomM 
,n omfiision. appear likely to produce violence and bloods^, and 
threaten the .ubver-ron of the romtitutional governmenU and of that 
lUertv of ismscien^. for the enjoyment of which, our ancestors were 
mduc^M to en.s.unter the manifold dangers and difficulties of crossmg the 

..eas. an.l of Kttlinc in the wilderness. 

We are. therefore, incited by a sincere concern for the peace and wel¬ 
fare of our rountrv. put-licly to declare against everj- usurpation of 
po-cr and authoritv, m ..ppcisition to the laws and govei^ent, and 
ai:a.P-t .ili combination... la-urrections.conspiracies and illegal assemblies. 

and a., are r.>tra.ned from them by the cooscienUous discharge o ^ 

(lutv to Mmiriit V ('o«l. -bv whom king, reign, and princto decree jusUce, 
dut> io .x m.,n , ._ ♦..Vw.pnahedtomamlamoui 
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testimony against any requisitions which may be made of us, inconsistent 
with our religious principles, and the fidelity we owe to the king and his 
government, as by law established; earnestly desiring the restoration of 
that harmony and concord which have heretofore united the people of 
these pro^dnces, and been attended by the divine blessing on their 

labors. 

Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting, 

JoHX Pembertox, Clerk at this time” ‘ 

On Friday, October 27, 1775, a committee from the 
Quakers waited on the Pennsylvania Assembly and 
presented “An Address” in behalf of that society, express¬ 
ing deep concern and affliction over the state of the 
province but asserting that “for conscience sake” they 
“could not bear arms, nor be concerned in warlike prepar¬ 
ations, either by personal service or by paying fines, 
penalties, or assessments imposed in consideration of . . . 
exemption from such service.”^ This called forth a 
remonstrance from “The Committee of the City of 
Philadelphia.”^ 

Talk of independence caused the Friends to take a still 
more decided position. At their Meeting for Sufferings, 
January 20, 1776, it was resolved: 

“That the benefits, advantages, and favors we have experienced by 
our dependence on and connection with the king and government . . . 
appear to demand from us the greatest circumspection, care, and con¬ 
stant endeavors to guard against every attempt to alter, or subvert, that 
dependence and connection.** Accordingly they urge Friends to unite 
firmly “ in the abhorrence of all such writings and measures as evidence a 
desire and design to break off the happy connection we have hitherto 
enjoyed with the Kingdom of Great Britain, and our just and necessary 
subordination to the king, and those who are lawfully placed in authority 
under him,’* ^ 

^Bowden, op. ci7., vol. ii„ pp. 300-302; American Archives^ fourth 
series, vol. i., pp. 1170-1177. 

* American Archives^ fourth series, vol. iii, pp. 1777-1779. 

^Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 1781-1783. 

^Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 785-787; Sharpless, op. cit., pp. 125-128; Phila- 
delphia Ledger, Januar>' 27, 1776; Bowden, op. cii., vol. ii, pp. 306-307. 
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This reads as though it might have been written by the 
patriotic John Dickinson; it certamly represents the view 
of that leader of the early Congress. Sueh a deeided stand 
on a vital current political question was hardly in con¬ 
formity with the Fox advice, to keep clear of the commo¬ 
tions involved in government. Also it would be extremely 
difficult to convince the public that this expressed a pro- 
American attitude. Nor would Friends submit to the 
will of the majority when independence was finally voted, 
but soon thereafter, December 20, 1776, the Meeting for 
Sufferings issued the following proclamation: 

“To our Friends and Brethren in Religious Profession, in these and 
Adjacent Provinces, 

Dearly Beloved Friends and Brethren, — Our minds being renewedly 
imprwsed with a fervent religious concern for your spiritual welfare, and 
preservation in the love and fellowship of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, by the constrainings of his love, we are 
engaged to salute vou in this time of deep exercise, affliction, and diffi¬ 
culty; earnestlv des'iring that we may, by steady circumspection, and care, 
in every part of our conduct and conversation, evidence, that under the 
close trials which are and may be permitted to attend us, our faith ^d 
reliance is fixed on Him alone for protection and deliverance; remember¬ 
ing his gracious promise to his faithful followers, ‘ Lo, I am \nth you 
always, even unto the end of the world.’ And as ‘it be^me Him for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in brmging many sons 
unto glorv,’ to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering, ‘ let us not be dismayed, if we are led into the same path . As we 
keep in the Lord’s power and peaceable Truth, which is over all. and 
therein seek the good of all. neither sufferings, persecutions, nor any out¬ 
ward thing that is below, will hinder or break our heavenly felWship m 

the light and spirit of Christ. a j 4 

This we mav, with Christian firmness and fortitude, wit^tand and 

refuse to submit to the arbitrary injunctions and ordinan^s of 
bv^ther assistance, to join in carrying on war and of P-scnbmg mc^es 
tinted by the pre«pts of Christ, or the laws o the ha^yonstitu- 
We therefore, in the aboundings of that love which wisheth the spiritual 
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A DrosDeritv of all men, exhort, admonish, and caution all 

w^o make religious profession with us, and especially our gloved yout , 

to stand fast b that liberty, wherewith, through the manifold sufferings 

of our predecessors, we have been favored, and steadily to bear our 

testimony against every attempt to deprive us of it. 

And, dm Friends, you who have known the truth, and the poTserful 

operations thereof in your minds, adhere faitMully thereto and by your 

Lvering, and warn and caution the unwary against being 

the snares of the adversaries of truth and righteousness. Let not the 

fear of suffering, either in person or in property, prevail on any to pin 

with or promote any work in preparations for war. 

Our profession and principles are founded on that spirit which 
contrary, and will in time put an end to aU wars and bring in everlasting 

ii^truction of that spirit, we may be endued with that wsdom from 
above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hjyocnsy. 
That this may be our happy experience is our fervent 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting for Suffering Sfi’ 

for Pennsylvania & New Jersey, the 20th day of the 12th. Month, 1/76. 


Things went very badly for the Quakers in 1777. In 
that year Quaker affairs became a national scandal, and 
as such it occupied the attention of Congress. General 
Sullivan forwarded to Congress some “supposedly” 
seized Quaker letters and documents.^ It is now quite 
certain that these were forgeries, “The Spanktown 
Forgeries, but that was not then apparent. A committee 
of Congress, consisting of John Adams, Mr. Drew, and 
Richard Henry Lee, reported; “That the several testi¬ 
monies which have been published since the commence¬ 
ment of the present contest between Great Britain and 
America, and the uniform tenor of the conduct, and 


> Bowden, op. cii., vol. ii, pp. 309-310; American Archives, fifth series, 


vol. iii, p. 1309. 

2 Journals of Congress, viii. 

No. 78 ii. Folio 233. 


688 ; Papers of the Continental Congress, 

3 “Spanktown.” Rahway, New Jersey. 
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conversation of a number of persons of considerable 
wealth, who profess themselves to belong to the society of 
people commonly called Quakers, render it certain and 
notorious, that those persons are, with much rancor and 
bitterness, disaffected to the American cause; that, as 
these persons will have it in their power, so there is no 
doubt it will be their inclination, to communicate intelli¬ 
gence to the enemy, and, in various other ways, to injure 

the counsels and arms of America: 

That, when the enemy, in the month of December, 
1776, were bending their progress towards the city of 
Philadelphia, a certain seditious publication, addressed 
‘To our friends and brethren in religious profession in 
these and adjacent provinces, signed “John Pemberton, 
in and on behalf on the Meeting for Sufferings, held at 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 20th 
of the 12th month, 1776“,* was published, and, as your 
committee is credibly informed, circulated amongst many 
members of the society called Quakers, throughout the 

different states: 

That, as the seditious paper aforesaid, originated in the 
City of Philadelphia, and as the persons whose names are 
under mentioned, have uniformly manffested by then- 
general conduct and conversation, a disposition highly 

inimical to the cause of America, therefore, — 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the 

Supreme Executive Council of the State of Pennsylvania, 
forthwith to apprehend and secure the persons of Joshua 
Fisher, Abel James, James Pemberton, Henrj’ Drmker, 
Israel Pemberton, John Pemberton, John Jones, Samuel 
Pleasants, Thomas ^^'ha^ton Senior, Thomas Fisher (son 
of Joshua), and Samuel Fisher, together with all such 
Daners in their possession as may be of a poUtical nature. 
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And whereas, there is strong reason to apprehend that 
these persons maintain a correspondence and connection 
highly prejudicial to the public safety, not only in this 
State, but in the several states of America. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the executive 
power of the respective States, forthwith to apprehend and 
secure all persons, as well among the people caUed Quakers 
as others, who have, in their general conduct and con¬ 
versation, evidenced a disposition inimical to the cause of 
America: and that the persons so seized be confined in 
such places, and treated in such manner, as shall be con¬ 
sistent with their respective characters and security of 
their persons: 

That the records and papers of the Meetings for Suffer¬ 
ings in the respective States, be forthwith secured and 
carefully examined, and that such parts of them as may 
be of a political nature, be forthwith transmitted to 
Congress.”^ 

This report was agreed to and on motion it was “Or¬ 
dered: 

That the Board of War remove, under guard, to a place of security 
out of the State of Pennsylvania, the honorable John Penn, Esq., and 
Benjamin Chew, Esq*, and that they give orders for having them safely 
secured, and entertained agreeable to their rank and station.*’ * 

Minutes of the various Meetings for Sufferings were 
seized according to these resolutions but as they were 
found to contain nothing stronger than appeals to mem¬ 
bers to remain faithful to their principles, they were soon 
returned. 

September 3, 1777, a letter from the Vice-President of 

^ Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 315-316. 

‘ Journals cf Congress, vol. iii, pp. 694-695. 
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the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania informed 
Congress that: 

“In consequence of the recommendation of Congress, and their own 
persuasion of the propriety and necessity of the measure, the council Imve 
taken up several persons inimically disposed towards the Amencan 
states (of the fortv, only half were Friends, but among them were 
the three PembertonsV. that few of Ae Quakers among these are 
willing to make anv promise of any kind; and desiring the advice of 
Cong^, particulai^ly whether Augusta or Winchester in Virguua, would 

not be suitable places in which to secure these persons. 


\Miereupon it was resolved; 


Congress approve of the Quaker prisoners being sent to Virginia, 
and, in the opinion of Congress, that Staunton, in the county of Augusta^ 
is the most proper place in the State of \ ir^ for their residence ^d 
securitv; and with regard to the other prison^ mention^ m ^en 
ktter, Congress leave it to the Supreme Executive Council to do with 

them as their wisdom shall think best. ' 

It was also resolved, “That the Supreme Ev^utive 
Council be informed that Congress has no objecUons to 
the enlargement of such persons now co^^ in tte 
Lodge as will swear or affirm allegiance to this Sute. 

A remonstrance was received at thU time fmm the 
Pembertons. Fishers, Drinker, Pleasants and Ullrton and 
read This was taken into consideration and it was 
resolved. September 6, “That it be recommended to 
the Supreme Esecutive Council of the State of Pennsy - 
vanii to hear what the said remonstrants can allege, to 
Lmo« the suspicion of their being disafiect^ or dangeroi^ 

wi plainlv already aware that it had acted Ptf! 
and Ts asking to shift responsibility to the shoulders 

1 Jaumalt of Confess, vol. ^TU, p. fO/. 

t/6itf., vol. viii. p. 113. _ 

5 Ibid., vol. vui, pp- < !»• 
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the state of Pennsylvania. Yet it had to carry the matter 
farther. A letter from the Council of Pennsylvania with a 
list of the persons arrested in pursuance of the resolve of 
Congress was read, September 8, also a letter from Thomas 
Wharton, Junior, president of the Council of Pennsylvania. 

Whereupon it was: 

“Resolved, That it would be improper for Congress to entertain any 
hearing of the remonstrants or the other prisoners in the ^dge, they 
being inhabitants of Pennsylvania; and. therefore, as the Council de¬ 
clines giving them a hearing, for the reasons assigned in their letter to 
Congress, that it be recommended to the said Council to order the im¬ 
mediate departure of such of the said prisoners as yet refuse to swear or 
affirm allegiance to the State of Pennsylvania, to Staunton in V irginia. 

It was thus, in accordance with orders from the national 


government that the Pennsylvania Quakers were perse¬ 
cuted, Without trial, despite urgent appeals and pro¬ 
tests to the State Council, to Congress and to the People 
of Pennsylvania, and under conditions of great harshness, 

a large number of Quakers were imprisoned. 

A Protest^ signed by 113 Friends, and addressed To 
the President and Council of Pennsylvania,” September 9, 


1777, stigmatized the whole proceedings against the 
Quakers as ‘‘an alarming violation of the civil and re¬ 


ligious rights of the community 


” and set forth: 


“The remonstrance and protest of the subscribers, herew ith; That your 
resolve of this day was this afternoon delivered to us; which is the more 
unexpected, as last evening your secretary informed us, you had referred 
our business to Congress, to w'hom we are about to apply. 

In this resolve, contrary to the inherent rights of mankind, you con¬ 


demn us to banishment unheard. 

You determine matters concerning us, w hich we could have disproved, 


had our rights to a hearing been granted. 

The charge against us, of refusing ‘to promise to refrain from corre¬ 
sponding with the enemy’, insinuates that we have already held such 
correspondence, which we utterly and solemnly deny. 


^Journals of Congress^ vol. viii. p. 7'23. 
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The tests > ou proposed, we were by no law bound to subscribe, and 
notwithstanding our refusing them, we are still justly and lawfully 
entitled to all the rights of citizenship of which you are attempting to 
deprive us. 

We have never been suffered to come before you to evince our in¬ 
nocence, and to remove suspicions, which you have labored to instill into 
the minds of others: and at the same time knew to be groundless; although 
Congress recommended you to give us a hearing, ^ and your President 
assured two of our friends this morning we should have it. 

Upon the whole, your proceedings have been so arbitrarj-, that words 
are wanting to egress our sense of them. We do therefore, as the last 
office we expect you will now suffer us to perform for the benefit of our 
countrv, in behalf of ourselves and those freemen of Pennsylvania who 
have any regard for liberty, solemnly remonstrate and protest agmnst 
your whole conduct in this unreasonable excess of power exercised by you. 

That the e\'il and destructive spirit of pride, ambition, and arbitrary 
power with which you have been actuated, may cease and be no more; 
and ‘that peace on earth and good will to men’, may happily take the 
place thereof, in your and all men’s minds, is the sincere desire of your 
oppressed and injured fellow citizens.’*- 

The prisoners had been sent off to Virginia on Septem¬ 
ber 11. Congress could truthfully declare then, Septem¬ 
ber 28, “They (Friends) are, with much rancor and bitter¬ 
ness, disaffected to the American cause.”^ But it was 
not proud of its part in the proceedbgs and soon essayed 
to cover its complicity in the matter. January 29,1/78, 
Congress passed a resolution for the uischarge of the 
prisoners on their taking an affirmation of allegiance to 
the State of Pennsylvania, as a free and independent 
State.^ This the Friends declined to do. Congress then 
resolved March 16, 1778, to place them at the disposal of 
the Council of Pennsylvania. The Council decided, 
April 8. 1778, to set them free, providmg,“That the whole 

> Journal,* of Congres.*. September 6, 1777; Bowden, op. cit., vol- u, pp 
317-318. 

• Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii. pp- 31^3'20, 

^Journals ot (ongre^fs, vol. x, p. 98- 

^ Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii. p- Sio, 
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expense of arxestmg and confining the prisoners sent to 
Virginia, the expenses of the journey, and all other inci¬ 
dental charges, be paid by the said prisoners. ” ‘ According 
to this resolution the prisoners were brought North and 
discharged. Some, however, including the “King of the 
Quakers,” Israel Pemberton, had died as a result of con¬ 
finement. 

Upon the return of the Americans to Philadelphia in 
1778, after its evacuation by the British, two Quakers, 
Roberts and Carlisle, were hanged on the charge of 
treason. ^ 

The whole matter had been a test and, as it were, a 
vindication of Quaker principles. The Meeting for 
SuflPerings at Philadelphia, August 8,1778, addressed to the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania a clear restatement of these 
principles: 

“They respectfully represent that the government of the consciences of 
men is the prerogative of Almighty God, who will not give His glory to 
another; that every encroachment on this His prerogative, is offensive in 
His sight, and that He will not hold them guiltless who invade it, but 
will sooner or later manifest His displeasure to all who persist therein. 
These truths will, we doubt not, obtain the assent of every considerate 
mind. The immediate occasion of our appl}*ing to you is (that) we have 
received accounts from different places, that a number of our friends are 
and have been imprisoned, some for refusing to pay the fines imposed in 
lieu of personal servnces in the present war, and others for refusing to 
take the test prescribed by some laws lately made. 

The ground of our refusal is a religious scruple in our minds against 
such compliance, not from obstinacy, or any other motive than a desire 
of keeping a conscience void of offence towards God, which we cannot, 
without a steady adherence to our p>eaceable principles and testimony 
against wars and fightings, founded on the precepts and example of our 

'Bowden, op, cit,, vol. ii, p. 326; Thomas Gilpin, “Exiles in Vir¬ 
ginia.” 

* Jones, Sharpless and Gummere, The Quakers in ike American CoLo- 
niee; Bowden, op, cit.. Chapter xii, “DiflBculties of the Friends during 
the War of Independence.” Windsor, vol. vi, pp. 393, 417; Hildreth, 
vol. iii, p. 195. Gordon, Am. Ret., vol. iv, p. 377. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace; by conformity to which, we are 
bound to live a peaceable and quiet life, and restrained from making any 
declaration or entering into any engagements as parties in the present 

unsettled state of public affairs. 


They are seeking now redress from local persecution and 
express the desire that “the laws which have a tendency to 
oppress tender consciences may be repealed” and pro¬ 
vision made for the release of those in “bonds for the 
testimony of a good conscience, and which may prevent 
others hereafter from suffering m like manner.’’^ Records 
for five Quarterly Meetings show nine thousand five 


hundred pounds distraint. 

The Quaker position was impro\'ing but it was by no 
means as vet entirely a happy one. A new law of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly had shut them out from teachmg, 
so an appeal from Meetmg for Sufferings, November 11, 

1779, to the Assembly was carried; 


“ Our predecessors, on their early settlement m this part ^r^ 

their own expeSe the establishment of schools for the ins^ction of 

their vouth in useful and necessary learning, and for their “ 

It V'and virtue, the practice of which forms the most su« basis for 

Lriietuating the enjoN-ment of Christian liberty and essential 
K'^e voliJitarv contributions of the members of om rehgious S^iety 
sdiools were set’up, in ^hich their children were taught; and careful at- 

.0 rPr 

confirmed by the Holy Scriptures, w an sovereign of 

govern their fa onr conduct, n, by Hi. 

be finely judged. - By conscience « menn, the .ppro 


1 Bowden, op. eit., vol. ii, PP- 330-S31. 
= Ibid., loc. cii. 
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hension and persuasion a man has of his duty to God; and the liberty of 
conscience we plead for, is a free open profession and unmolested exercise of 
that duty — such a conscience, as under the influence of Divine Grace, 
keeps within the bounds of morality, in all the affairs of human life, and 
teacheth to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world. 

The matters we have now freely laid before you are serious and import¬ 
ant, which we wish you to consider wisely as men, and religiously as 
Christians: manifesting yourselves friends to true liberty, and enemies to 
persecution, by repealing the several penal laws affecting tender con¬ 
sciences, and restoring to us our equitable rights, that the means of 
education and instruction of our youth, which we conceive to be our 
reasonable and religious duty, may not be obstructed, and that the 
oppressed may be relieved. In your consideration whereof we sincerely 
desire that you may seek for. and be directed by that supreme ‘ wisdom, 
which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 

and good fruits’.” * 

This was referred by the Assembly to the Committee 
on Grievance, who proposed March 4, 1780, a series of 
questions to the society, in writing. These related to the 
acknowledgment of the American Government, the 
vahdity of its laws, paper money, etc., and concluded, 
“As you are especially associated together, though not 
incorporated in Law, and issue public letters and recom¬ 
mendations, and promulgate opinions not only on religion, 
but political subjects, or at least uniting them together, 
you are requested to communicate the letters and testi¬ 
monies which have been published from time to time for 
seven years past, and signed by the clerks of your General 
or Quarterly Meetings of this city, to be sent to other 
meetings, or to persons of your Society.”^ 

The Society did not comply with this request of the 
Assembly but replied as follows: 

“To the G)mmittee of Grievances, 

Your paper directed to Isaac Zane and others, propounding divers 
questions to our religious Society, hath been considered, and, agreeable to 

^ Bowden, op. cit., voL ii, pp. 3S2-333; Thomas, op. cU,, p. 117. 

* Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 333-334. 
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the advice of an eminent Apostle to his Christian brethren, it become 
us ‘ to be always ready to give an answer to every man that asketh a 
reason of the hope that is in us with meekness and fear,’ so also we think 
it necessary, according to their practice, after the example of their Lord 
and Master, to adapt the answer to the nature and tendency of the 

question proposed. 

On reviewing the Memorial presented to the Assembly, and our 
address to you, they appear to us to contain matter of such importance, 
and so clearly point out the sentiments and practice of our religious 
Society, in the various changes and revolutions which have occurred in 
cisnl government since we were distinguished from other Christian pro¬ 
fessions, that a weighty, impartial attention to them, and a willingness 
to remove the cause of oppression complained of, would, we apprehend, 
sufficiently enable you, to represent to the House, the ji^tice and ex¬ 
pediency of relief, on the principles of Christianity and civil liberty. 

Our religious meetings were instituted for the laudable mtention of 
inculcating in our fellow-members, worship to Almighty God, benevo¬ 
lence to mankind, and to encourage one another in a steadfast, upright 
conduct, according to the pure principles of the Gospel; and have been 
continued for those Christian purposes for more than a century past; 
nor hath the original design of their institution been perverted to the 
purpose of political disquisitions, or an\-thing prejudicial to the public 
safety: we therefore, conceive the queries you have proposed to us m a 
religious capacity, are improper, and a mode of redressing ^ievan^ new 
and unprecedented, and such an inquisition made on a religious bociety, 
as we have not known nor heard of in America: nevertheless, we may 
briefly repeat what has been already declared on behalf of our religious 
Society, to revive the imporUnt subject of the Memorial in your \iew; 
which’we think is still worthy of very serious and unbiased considera- 


« 

Friends have always considered Government to be » 
ordinance, instituted for the suppressing of vice and immorality, the 
promotion of virtue, and protection of the innocent from oppre^ion and 
UTannv. And they esteem those legislators and ““Pstrat^ 
t’he fe^ and honor of God the rule of their conduct, to worthy of 
respect and obedience. And that it is our duty to live a 8*^^’ 

aieSt to restrain or enforce it, is an invasion of the prerogaUve of the 

cits: Icds bto . lif. .1 sob*.,- ai-d.p-..»» 

t from .A ilive i. U.. ccjWt« 

any measures which tend to create or promote disturbance or co 
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in the government under which we are placed; and many of our brethren, 
from a conviction that war is so opposite to the nature and spirit of the 
Gospel, apprehend it their duty to refrain in any degree from voluntarily 
contributing to its support; some of whom, for a considerable number o 
years past on former occasions, have not actively complied with the pay- 
ment of taxes raised for military services; and divers, frorn conscientious 
motives, have now avoided circulating the currency which hath been 
emitted for the immediate purpose of carrying on war; although on these 
accounts, they have been, and still are, subjected to great inconvenience, 
losses, and sufferings. It hath been the uniform practice of our religious 
Society, after the example of other Christian churches in every age, to 
issue epistles of counsel and admonition to their members as occasion re¬ 
quired; those and the testimonies you allude to, contain seasonable 
exhortations to observe a godly conduct, consistent with the peaceable 
principles of our Christian profession; and the papers and records of some 
of our meetings were seized and detained in the Ninth Month, 1777, and 
after undergoing a scrutiny and examination, nothing seditious or pre¬ 
judicial to the public good being found in them, they were returned. 

In whatever mistaken or unfavorable light our religious Society may 
be held, by those who are unacquainted with us and our principles, or 
prejudiced against us, we hope to manifest by our conduct, that we are 
true friends to all men, and sincerely desirous to promote and inculcate 
such a temper of mind in our fellow-professors in general, as to enable us 
to forgive them who evilly entreat us, and pray for them who p^secute us. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee of the people called Quakers, who 
waited on the Assembly of Pennsylvania, with a memorial and address, in 
the Eleventh Month, 1779. Isaac Zaxe.” ^ 

There is little more to be recorded of the Revolutionary 
position of the American Quakers; the local Pennsylvnaia 
situation did not improve. In fact the Yearly Meeting of 
1781 wrote to the London Yearly Meeting; “The sufferings 
of Friends in these parts have much increased, and con¬ 
tinue increasing, in a manner which, to outward prospect, 

looks ruinous.Our two brethren who have been 

long imprisoned in Lancaster jail, are still under con¬ 
finement there, although their innocence of any crime is 
acknowledged by those who detain them.”^ And the 

^ Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 334-336. 

2 vol. ii. D. 337. 
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Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia complamed to the 
London Brethren in that same year, “Various are the 
trials and sufferings of Friends on this Contment, and in 
many instances verj- grievous; men actuated by the 
spirit of war, prejudiced and blinded by party fears and 
animosities, are unwilling to understand our peaceable 
Christian testimony, as anjihing more than a political 
enmity against them; and thus precluding themselves 
from the candid exercise of their own reason as men, 
they treat Friends in some cases with great rigor and 

inhumanity.”^ 

Some of the rigors of 1781 were due to Friends refusing 
to celebrate the glorious victory' of Yorktown. Outrages 
yiQj 0 j;i 0 e were committed on their piersonsand property, 

bv individuals and by companies of lawless people who 

paraded the streets of Philadelphia .2 

The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia in this year 
addressed another solemn appeal “To the President and 
Executive Council and General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 

and others whom it may concern; 

We are not incited by party views or ^^ndictive moUves in ^is repre¬ 
sentation. but to awaken your cool and dUpassionate attenUon to our 
multiplied sufferings, and the abuses we have received; knowing that 

forV prevention and suppression of profanity, ti^ults and o^rag. 
and a virtuous part of the community are oppressed and insulted, the 
t^e end of government is neglected, and anarchy, confusion, oj 

authoritv. and insecurity to persons and pro^rty wU 
although public fasts may be proclaimed, and daj's undw the iiam 
humiliation recommended and appointed, and confession of sm 

gression verbally made, “i^elitj, fraud, luxury, 

LTlli:f rSte^n^i: oppression, and all mann« of es'U. it cannot be 

»Bowden, op. cii-, vol. ii, pp. S36-3S7. 

* IM., vol. ii. P- 
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a fast, or acceptable day to the LORD, nor can we have a well-ground^ 
hope, that the scourge wdth which the inhabitants have been visited will 
be removed, and days of peace and tranquillity restored. 

The dispensation of %var, bloodshed, and calamity, which hath been 
permitted to prevail on this continent, is very solemn and awful, demand¬ 
ing the most serious and heartfelt attention of all ranks and denomina¬ 
tions among the people, indi\ndually to consider and examine how far we 
are each of us really and sincerely engaged to bring forth fruits of true 
repentance and'amendment of life, agreeable to the spirit and doctrine of 
the Gospel. And although w'e have been exposed to great abuses and 
unchristian treatment, we wish to be enabled, through the assistance of 
Divine Grace, to cherish in ourselves, and inculcate in others with whom 
we have an influence, that disposition of forgiveness of injuries, enjoined 
by the precepts and example of Christ our holy lawgiver; and to manifest 
our desires and endeavors to 'promote the real good of our couniry. ^ 

Here at last we have an expression from the Quakers of 
their desire to assist in the work of establishing “Our 
Country.” They came to be champions of the Constitu¬ 
tion and Brissot de Warville asserts that Washington 
“regarded them as the best citizens of the new govern¬ 
ment.”^ 

The attitude of the Moravian Brethren toward the 
Revolution was to be sadly misunderstood by both sides 
and their lot was to prove far more pitifully tragic than 
that of their fellow conscientious neutrals, the Quakers. 
Opposed as they were to an oath in any form, the first 
effect of hostilities was to terminate their evangelistic 
itinerancies. No one who refused to take the American 
test oath was allowed to proceed North or East of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. This in effect shut the body of their 
church off from their greatest field of activities, missions 
among the frontier Indians. Then too communication 
with the church authorities in Europe became very 
uncertain. 

^ Bow'den, op. cii., vol. ii, pp. 341-343. 

2 .Supra, p. 134. 
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Though cheerfully responding to requisitions for sup¬ 
plies, their conscientious refusals to bear arms involved 
them in serious difficulties and brought financial penalties. 
Thev were notified that unless all males above sixteen 
vears of age presented themselves for militarj" duty on a 
certain day, they would be taxed three pounds and three 
shillings for each man under fifty. This tax they paid. 
As time wore on, however, some of the younger men 

accepted the new order. 

Devoted hospital service tended to correct the bad 
impressions created by non-military service. The general 
hospital of the American Army was located at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, their stronghold, from December 1776 to 
March 1777, and from September 1777 to June 1778. 
At another time their buildings at Lititz were requisi¬ 
tioned for a similar purpose. 

At the Bethlehem hospital John Ettwein, one of their 

leaders, later created bishop, acted as army chaplain. 
Throughout the Revolution he received, in the name of 
the church, the many distinguished visitors that flocked to 
that town. His stuixly courage and strong good sense won 
for him the friendship of such men as Henry Laurens, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock and General ^ ashmgton; 
which friendships were in later trying times to prove of 
great value to the Brethren as a denommation. Though a 
Tory' in his earlier sympathies, Ettwem was induced by 
his ‘co-religionist. Von Schweinitz, to accept the mdepend- 
ence of the colonies as an act of providence. Lpon 
becoming Bishop in 1784, he was to find his American¬ 
ism of great service in fitting his church to the new 
nation. In 1787 he founded the “Society for the Pro,«- 
eation of the Gospels among the Heathen, which societ) 
sneedilv secured incorporation from the Pennsylvanu. 
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Assembly, and large endowments from the national 
government. ^ 

It was chiefly in their Indian missions that the INIoravi- 
ans influenced the course of the Revolution, and para¬ 
doxically it was there that they most seriously suffered 
from the effects of the Revolutionary war-hysteria. In 
1772 Ettwein had led the Christian Indians from the 
valley of the Susquehanna to'the Tuscarawas in Ohio. 
There three prosperous civilized villages had been founded, 
the cenires of the missionary activities of six Moravian 
missionaries, chief of whom was David Zeisberger. It was 
his influence in the councils of the Iroquois and Delawares 
that restrained these nations from war activities in those 
gloomy years of war, when their power might have 
proven a serious menace to the American cause. 

Three Indian departments had been organized by 
Congress in Julj' 1775, and through Chief IMiite Eyes, 
Congress immediately approached the Delaware tribes.- 
The Delawares, in council, decided to abide by the 
Mora\’ian church, and the leadership of Zeisberger. 
Zeisberger becomes a far more powerful figure in Revolu¬ 
tionary Delaware annals than their Chief White Eyes. 

It has been computed that the Indians of New York, 
Ohio, and the Lake regions could muster, at the beginning 
of the Revolution, not less than ten thousand warriors. 
If the British had succeeded in establishing, as they tried, 
an offensive confederation among these Indian tribes 
the results would have been fearful. IMiile Samuel Kirk¬ 
land secured the neutralitv of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, 

V * 

so that the Iroquois were diNuded, Zeisberger prevented 

^ Transactions of the jforarian Historical Society^ Series II, pp. 247- 
263; Hamilton, J. T., A History of the Uniias Fratrnm^ or ilorarian 
Church in the United States of America, p. 472. 

^ Infra, pp. 421-422. 
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the Delawares from taking up the hatchet, in the earlier 
years of the war. If the greater part of the Delawares 
eventually went over to the enemy, it was when the 
State had gained a decisive victorj' over the forces of 
Burgojme and when French aid made their cause more 
hopeful. It was in the gloomy years of the war that 
Zeisberger kept back the Western hordes. In his Manu¬ 
script History of the Indians, Zeisberger says, “If the 
Delawares had taken part against the Americans in the 
present war, America would have had terrible experiences; 
for the neutrality of the Delawares kept all the many 
nations that are their grandchildren neutral too, except 
the Shawenese.”^ The importance of this service was 
acknowledged by such men as Generals Butler, Hand, 
Brodhead, Gibson, Irvine, and Neville. The following 
is the testimony of General Butler, “Had the chiefs of the 
Delaware nation, together with the Christian Indians, 
pursued a different course than that which they adopted, 
all joined the enemy, and taken up the hatchet against 
the Americans, it would have cost the United States much 
blood and treasure to have withstood and checked their 
progress besides weakening our already feeble armies on 
the sea-board, by draining them of troops for the ''Western 
service, and this might have proved fatal to the cause. 

The Christian Indians were placed between the two 
frontier centres of influence, Pittsburgh for the Americans 
and Detroit for the British. Their neutrality exposed 
them to hostilities from both sides. And yet the Pittsbmgh 
forces were enabled to secure an attitude of benevolent 

o' Moravian Society at Bethle 

hem. 
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neutrality. By an Indian Treaty entered into at Pittsburgh, 
September 17, 1778, it was stipulated that, 1, The Ameri¬ 
cans should at any time be allowed to march troops 
through the Delaware country, and erect a fort within 
their territory, in return for which, 2, The Delawares 
should be admitted to a perpetual alliance and confedera¬ 
tion with the United States.^ This treaty was to prove 
a blunder for it gave the Indians nothing tangible and 
raised false hopes on both sides. 

The non-militant Christian Indians frequently were 
able to persuade war-parties to turn back and by request 
of the Delaware council they wrote letters to the com¬ 
mandant at Pittsburgh informing him of projected raids. 
These acts were not performed as American spies, nor in 
the interest of the American cause politically considered, 
they were in the name of humanity. But unfortunately a 
position such as this, was incomprehensible to the British 
authorities; the Moravian missionaries became to them, 
not the upholders of humanitarian principles, but the 
abettors of the American rebellion, on a par with its 
frontier scouts.^ 

In August 1781, a force of a hundred and fifty Whites 
and Indians, under British officers, soon augmented to 
over three hundred by the Indians, appeared and, after 
plundering their homes, forced the Missionaries and their 
Christian Indians to enter the British lines at Sandusky. 
They were deserted in October practically without food. 
Their leaders, including Zeisberger, were summoned to 
Detroit for trial as American spies. This trial resulted in 
complete acquittal, but the disaster to the mission could 
not be remedied with a word. A dreadful winter was 

* De Schweinitz, op. cit., pp. 468-469. 

* Ibid., pp. 488-489. 
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spent on the Sandusky, a pint of corn becoming the 
allowance for each member of the mission family. At 
length about a hundred and fifty of the converts obtained 
permission to return to the Tuscarawa Valley to secure 
whatever of the unharvested corn might remain. But 
here they were to experience a calamity of misplaced 

American indignation. 

Although the Christian Indians had repeatedly shown 
their consistent adherence to non-combatant principles, 
thev were mistakenly identified with the p>erpetrators of 
border raids and massacres that had horrified the border 
settlements during the precedmg winter. To avenge these 
wrongs about ninety men under Colonel Williamson had 
set out from Wonongahela. These mUitiamen arrived 
among the Christian Indians on the evening before they 
were to have commenced their return journey, and were 
hospitably received because the Indians felt that the 
Americans had come to deliver them from the trouble 
that had originated at Detroit. The next morning 
Williamson’s force herded the Indians into two buildings, 
wantonly named the “slaughter-houses” and there, b 
cold blood, butchered ninety Christian Indians and six 
heathen visitors; included in the number were five assistant 
missionaries. Only two lads escaped to tell the tale. A 
part of the original band located some distance away 
escaped to the Sanduskw, only to find upon their arrival 
there, that Zeisberger and his associates had agam been 

summoned to Detroit on a renewal of the ^arge. 

\t Detroit Zeisberger was again successful m establish¬ 
ing his innocence and finally was able to conduct the 

-VC V, 1 -fl^ nn De ScbweiaiU, op. cii.. 
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remnant of his flock by way of Lake St. ('lair aiuJ tli( 
Huron River to the Chippewa country in Michigan 
where he founded New (inadenhutten. After peace ha< 
been concluded, and Ettwein had secured from Congrcs: 
the grant of land in the Tuscarawas Valley, a party of orn 
hundred and seventeen converts set out for their oh 
homes. But they halted at Pilgerruh, on the Cuyahoga, oi 
account of the inveterate hostility of border Aniericai 
public sentiment. At length, after various wandering 
caused by Indian wars, Goshen, Ohio, was .settled in 179! 
and Zeisberger ministered here. 




PART TWO 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN 

CHURCHES 




CHAPTER VII 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

IN AMERICA 

The first church in the United States to work out an 
independent, national form of ecclesiastical organization 
and discipline was the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Moreover, the change which it thereby effected was more 
revolutionary in character than was that accomplished by 
any other denomination. As soon as the colonies became 
free from the mother country, the Methodist societies 
broke with their parent in England. With them separa¬ 
tion and reorganization were the work of but a few months. 
The year 1784, following the signing of the Peace of Paris, 
saw the New Methodist Episcopal Church fully organized, 
though not in its final form; complete separation from 
dependence on the Church of England, revision of the 
founder’s conception of complete dependence upon his 
authority, and an adoption of the American ideal of a 
republican commonwealth government through a general 
conference. That the Methodist Episcopalians thus 
anticipated other sects in the work of constitution-making, 
resulted from several peculiarities of their situation. 

Colonial Methodism was in every sense of the word a 
part of Anglicanism. Its congregations were not a church; 
its missionaries and preachers were not a clergy. It was 
but a series of clubs for the promotion of holiness; places 
of assembly were but “Meeting Houses” or “Chapels.” 
Its places of worship were always open to the regular 
Anglican clergy for preaching or the administration of the 
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sacraments.^ Preachers were simply imordained lay 
missionaries, dependent upon the Anglican clerg}-^ for the 
administration of the sacraments and strictly warned 
against the sacrilege of administering the ordinances of 
baptism and the holy supper. So vital was this inde¬ 
pendence that in ^’irginia, where their greatest colonial 
strength lay, we find them fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the Church of England, for the presei^^ation of the 
established church.^ 

The war temporarily disrupted the Church of England 
in the colonies; establishments were abolished, the clergy 
fled, and the church itself was looked upon as a part of the 
government with which the United States was at war.^ 
This left the Methodists destitute of the ordinary Christian 
ceremonials. Mr. Wesley complains of this situation in 
a letter of September 10, 1784, as follows: In America 
there are none (bishops with a legal jurbdiction), and but 
few parish ministers; so that for some hundred miles to¬ 
gether there is none either to baptize or to administer the 

Lord’s Supper.”' 

The Methodist missionaries themselves were largely 
Englishmen. All ten of the preachers who composed the 
first American conference in 1773 had been of English or 
Irish origin, not one of them was a native American. 
.And within two years of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Francis Asbur>' was the only one of 
English preachers remaining in America. Coimection 
between English and American Methodism had been 

shattered. 

• 3/inu/« of the .Innuoi Confrrenees of the Methodist Church for the 

years jrrJ-lSiS. edition of mo, pp.U-lS. 

»Journal of the House of Delegates. October 28, 1776. 

> Supra, chapter ii. 

‘ British MinuUs of 1785. ed. 1812. pp. L»-181. 
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A yearly conference for the colonial Methodists had 
existed since 1773. This had accustomed the preachers 
to governmental procedure even previous to the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence and the flight of the English 
assistants.^ The stress of the situation in 1778 caused this 
body to assume temporary governmental powers and at 
the close of the War it had gained a very definite concep¬ 
tion of the part which a representative assembly might 
and, as they thought, should play in any form of govern ¬ 
ment. 

American Methodism throve throughout the period of 
the war and reconstruction. The First Conference of 
1773 had reported ten preachers and 1166 members of the 
denomination; the Conference of 1784 revealed 83 preach¬ 
ers and 14,998 members.^ The old order was entirely 
inadequate to the needs of such expansion. 

The ministers were all young and enthusiastic. Coke 
says of the Conference of 1784, “They were indeed a body 
of devoted, disinterested men, but most of them young. 
William Watters was but twenty-seven years of age, when 
he presided over the Conference of 1778; Francis Asbury 
was thirty-three at that time; Thomas Coke was thirty-one. 
They were filled with the spirit of youth; they were out to 
conquer a continent. They were progressives wishing to 
construct American Christianity in terms of the future 
rather than to follow^ blindly those Anglican traditions 
which all realized to be historically weak in spots. 

The vision of John Wesley w^as a vital element in the 
wwking out of definite plans to meet the American 
situation. No one was more conscious of the dilemma 

* Tipple, Francis Asbury, p. 117, ‘‘This was the first steps towards 
separation.” 

^Minutes, 1773 and 1784. 

* Coke. Journal. 
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of the American branch of Methodist Episcopalianism 
than was its founder. He seems to have been the first 
to realize the effects of independence on the old order. 
The new church was built solidly upon a foundation pro¬ 
scribed by Wesley himself. It is true that he seems never 
to have realized fully the new spirit of the younger men. 
The church used his foundations but the superstructure 
was to belong to the younger generation. Not all the 
vision was his. 

Few people in England knew the intricacies of eccles¬ 
iastical politics better than did John Wesley. It is clear 
that he realized that other plans were afoot in Great 


Britain for the reorganization of American Episcopacy. 
Samuel Seabury had arrived in England in 1783 seeking 
consecration as Bishop of Connecticut. There is no doubt 
but that Mr. Weslev hoped to and did forestall all others 


by the organization of his American Methodist Episco- 
nalian Church. Wesley’s first “Superintendent” or 


“Bishop” had been set apart to his task by the lajung on 
of hands and had reached America, and was already per¬ 
forming hus Episcopal functions when at last, on November 
U, 1784. Samuel Seaburi' was consecrated by the Scottish 


bishops at .\berdeen. 

\nd whv shouldn’t Methodist Episcopalianism become 
the Ameriwn form of Episcopalianism? Wesley considered 
\nglicanism as distinctly a national religion, to be sure 
the vei^' best form;^ but why not a new form more m 
keeping with primitive Christianity and nearer to t^ 
needs of primitive American surroundings. It seem^ 
more than doubtful whether the Cnited States would 
ever consent to the presence of any church dependen 
upon a foreign authority. Episcopalianism of the sort that 

> Rrituh Minuia of 1785, pp. b9-18L 
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had existed in the colonies had been civil as well as 
ecclesiastical. Now Wesley’s Methodist EpLscopalianism 
was to be Episcopalian both as to form and tradition. 
Prompt action might install it as American Episco- 
palianism. John Wesley was not the man to let oppor¬ 
tunity pass him by. He acted quickly;* and for a brief 
period American Methodists may have felt that they 
were actually the complete Episcopal Church of America. 

That Wesley’s church failed to become the national 
church of the United States resulted primarily from the 
American spirit of abhorrence of any establishment. 
The American religious spirit was one of “religious 
liberty’’; and the converse of King James’ dictum, “No 
Bishop, No King,’’seemed to hold, — “No King, No 
Bishop.’’ It is not surprising then that the “Methodist” 
part of Wesley’s institution has been emphasized to the 
neglect of its Episcopalian character. Then too there was 
the fatal question about the orthodoxy of Wesley’s 
power to institute “Superintendents” or “Bishops.” 
In addition free America resented the conception of the 
“prerogative” of the traditional bishop. And the poli¬ 
ticians in the Virginia General Assembly persisted in 
regarding the Protestant Episcopal Church as the legal 
successor to the Established Church. 

John Wesley’s plans contemplated an American Church 
dependent upon his authority during his life and after that 
upon the authority of his lawfully designated successor; 
the spirit of America was repelled by the plans which Mr. 
Wesley handed to them in 1784, and erected thereon a 
church in which these plans and traditions were inter¬ 
preted in terms of the future of American Christianity. 

' McConnell, American Epitcopal Church speaks of this as “ secession ” 
begun in 1784 from the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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They read into them a great deal that Wesley could not 
approve; they transformed his plans for an Episcopacy 
exercising a verj' limited degree of autonomy, delegated 
from his plethora of autocracy,into a democratic republican 
institution, governed by its own general conference and 
electing its own bishops. Those same forces which caused 
Methodism to effect reorganization in advance of its 
rivals in America, also, as we shall see, stamped upon it a 
most distinctly American character. They created a 
church marked by independence, liberality, progressive¬ 
ness. self-reliance, and representative democracy. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the Methodists in 
the English colonies were for strictest adherence to 
Anglican traditions. Mr. Wesley Instructed them in a 
letter dated March 1. 1775. to observe strictest neutrality: 

“My dear Prethrea: You were never in your lives in so critical a 

situation as vou are at his time. It is your part to be peace makers; . . . 

to addict yourself to no party. In spite of all solicitations say 

not one word against one or the other side. 

These instructions the Conference of 1775 resolved to 
follow implicitly ; as Rankin, Wesley’s first-assistant, says, 
“We came unanimously to this conclusion, to follow the 
advice that Mr. Wesley and his brother had given us, 
and leave the event to God.”^ Strict neutrality did not 
prevent their agreeing to “A general fast for the prosperity 
of the work, and for the Peace of America, on Tuesday, 
the 18th of July."-" It did, however, prevent their ta^g 
anv notice of American Independence when that came. The 
term “United States” does not appear in the of 

their meetings until the Baltimore Conference of 1783. 


1 Weslev, M ori-.*. Arrerican edition. 

• p footnote. ^ 

’ Miniifeji, edition of 1795, pp. 

* Ibid., edition of 1H40, pp 


vii, 7. 8. 

, edition of 1840, pp* 0-7, 
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The very complexion of American Methodism made its 
attitude of neutrality impossible. All of Wesley’s assist¬ 
ants were native Englishmen; so were a majority of the 
preachers. We have already noted,^ that in Virginia 
where nearly two-thirds of the Methodists were located,^ 

they in 1776 oflScially: 

“Beg leave to declare they are a religious society in communion with 
the Church of England, and do all in their power to strengthen and 

support the said church, and.pr*}’ that the Church of 

England, as it ever hath been, may still continue to be the established 

church.” ’ 

Events in America moved so rapidly that not even a 
religious organization was to be allowed the attitude of 
neutrality. The people could not overlook that Methodist 
preachers were mostly Englishmen with British sympa¬ 
thies; that they were all communicants of the Church of 
England. Methodists as a body were subject to the not 
unreasonable suspicion of being disaffected to the cause 
of American Independence. They were subjected to 
annoyance, mob violence, and military arrests. Times 
were too strenuous for a continuance of Methodist neu¬ 
trality. It became apparent that the Britishers must be 
sent home and that an American control should replace 
British. 

The Conference of 1777 realized this necessity and took 
action. William Watters, who as an American participant 
was deeply interested in the outcome, has left us an account 
of the proceedings. He says: 

“There appearing no probability of the contest between Great Britain 
and this country ending shortly, several of our European preachers 
thought that if an opportunity should offer, they would return to their 

^ Supra, p. 124 

* Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. ii, p. 42. 

* Journal of the House of Burgesses, October 28, 1776. 
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homes in the course of the year. To provide against such an event five of 
us, Galch, Dromgoole. Ruff, Glendenning, and myself, were appointed a 
committee to act in the place of the general assembly in case they should 
all go before the next conference. It was also submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of this Conference whether in our present situation, of ha\*ing but 
few ministers left in many of our parishes to administer the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, we should not administer them ourselves 

In fact we considered ourselves, at this time, as belonging to 
the Church of England, it being before the separation and our becoming 
a regularly formed Church. After much conversation of the subject, it 
was unanimously agreed to lay it over for the determination of the next 
Conference, to be held in Leesburg, the 19th of May. ^ 


Asburv was very blue over the outlook. His Journal 
informs us that, “When the time of parting came, many 
wept as if they had lost their first-born sons. They 
appeared to be in the deepest distress, thinking, as I 
suppose, they should not see the faces of the English 
preachers any more.- The lot of the Englishmen was to 
be as was feared. Rankin, Wesley’s general-assistant, 
who had presided over the conference of 1777, returned 
to England in March 1778; Asbury himself having refused 
to take the Maryland State oath was for two years a 
refugee, in Delaware; for a time he seriously considered 
leaving the country. Interest in the controversy of 1779- 
1780 caused him to stay on and he alone of all The 
Britishers” remained throughout the Revolution. 

Watters, an American, — in fact the “first native 
itinerant. ” had been placedat the headof “thecommittw 
bv the Conference of 1777. As the first American chief of 
administration he exercised, in fact if not m name, the 
superintendency during this period of the Revolution. 
The Conference had designated its own leader. . 

Tigert says, 

■ Watters. Ckrunan and MrnUtmal labaun, 1806. pp 

5fi-57 

-Asburv, Journal, p. 186- 
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“Thus closed the 6rst period of close connection with England and of the 
occupancy of the Conference Chair by ilr. ^Vesley s appointed delegate 
and representative. The War effectually cut off communication with 
the home office; and with the Conference of 1778, ^^illiam Matters, the 
American in the Chair, begins a new era, which continues till 1784, when 
Mr. Wesley’s hand again appears and his control asserts itself.” * 

“Having no old preachers with us, we were as orphans 
bereft of our spiritual parents; but though young and 
inexperienced in business, the Lord looked graciously 
upon us,”^ says William Watters, who at twenty-seven 
years of age presided over the Leesburgh Conference of 
1778. Bereft of English guidance, the members of this 
Conference were to learn in a way that 
forget, the potentialities of the conference as a governing 
body. Wesley’s temporal control having vanished, Ameri¬ 
can Methodism learned how' to rely solely upon its own 
powers of self-government as a means of interpreting and 
administering the spiritual inheritance which it had re¬ 
ceived from Wesley. Never again, as in 1776,^ shall we 
find it working for a temporal establishment. 

The years of 1779 and 1780 disclosed a schism in the 
ranks of American Methodists. A Conservative North 
faced a Progressive South. The North represented the 
orthodox English system; the South undertook a pro¬ 
gramme of radical reorganization. The North could 
claim regularity from the point of view that it held the 
Wesleyan authority through the person of Asbury. 
From his place of retirement, Asbury led the North. The 
South possessed the regularly constituted organization of 
American Methodism, led by William Watters. The North 
in their Conference of 1779 in Delaware, dominated by 

'Tigert, J. J., Constitutional Hxstory of American Episcopal Metho¬ 
dism, p. 93. 

* Watters, op. cit., p. 68. 

* Supra, p. 173. 


they would never 
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Asbury, decided to follow Episcopalian traditions; the 
South, assembled in Virginia, deliberately erected them¬ 
selves into a self-governing presbyterial organization. 

The Delaware Quasi Conference (Northern) was m the 
nature of a “Snap Convention”; irregularly called and 
composed of merely a few of Asbury s immediate dis¬ 
ciples. In as much as Asbury couldn’t go to the regular 
conference, an irregular conference came to him. Southern¬ 
ers were not even invited to attend. To be sure, W atters 
did hear of the projected meeting and appear^ thereat m 
person. As the champion of orthodoxy, this conference 
took several steps of vast consequences for American 
Methodism. It designated Asbury as General Assistant 

in America: 


“Question 12. Ought not brother Asbury to act as General .\^i^nt in 

America? -Ans^^er. He ought: 1st, on account of his age; 2nd, ^use 

originallv appointed by Mr. Wesley: 3rd, bemg joined with Messrs. 
RAukin and Shadford. by express orders from Mr. \N esle\. 


Having provided for a General Assistant the Conference 
then vested him with power. “No helper.” reads the 
Minutes, “is to make any alteration in the circuit, or 
appoint preaching in any new place, without consulting 
the Assistant; every exhorter and local preacher to go by 
the directions of the Assistant where, and only where they 
shall appoint.” This assumption of authority on the 
part of Asbury is not a pleasing act for an American of 

today to contemplate.^ , * . i ^ 

Such were the decisions of this highly irregular mee g 

of a vert- small minority of the Methodist P^'^ers m 

\merica. Yet the sixteen present, because they stood 

tor orthodox traditions and had with them the only person 


Minutes, ed. 1795, PP-^ 
Faulkner. The Methodists, pp. 67 
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in America who could claim to represent Wesley, styled 
themselves a conference and assumed absolute legislative 
functions. Without waiting to consult the sentiments of 
the majority of the ministers, or the opinion of the regular 
conference, they decided the sacramental question abso¬ 
lutely and finally, — Methodist preachers must not 
administer the sacraments; they designated “Brother 
Asbury” General Assistant for America and conferred on 
him “the right of determination for and against what is in 
debate.” It is small wonder that A.sbury again took 
interest in America, and decided to remain on this side of 
the water. This conference hoped to forestall and counter¬ 
act action which they anticipated from the regular 
Southern Conference. It did, and furnished doctrinal 
controversies which lasted until the American Methodist 
Episcopalian constitution was finally completed. 

The regular Conference of 1779 met at Fluvanna in 
Virginia. It was presided over by a member of the com¬ 
mittee of control, Philip Gatch; it represented the majority 
of the circuits, preachers and members of the American 
Methodists. It took no notice of the Northern Conference 
or of the election of Asbury. It appointed a new Commit¬ 
tee of Control. The following illustrations taken from 
the questions and answers show the radical steps taken by 
the Southerners: 

“Question 14. IMiat are our reasons for taking up the administration of 
the ordinances among us.’ Answer. Because the Episcopal establish¬ 
ment is now dissolved, and, therefore, in almost all our circuits the mem¬ 
bers are without the ordinances, — we believe it to be our duty. 
Question 19. What form of ordination shall be observed, to authorize 
any Preacher to administer? Answer. By that of a Presbytery. 
Question 20. How shall the Presbytery be appointed? Answer. By a 
majority of the Preachers. 

Question 22. What power is vested in the Presbytery by this choice? 
Ansner. I. To administer the ordinances themselves. 2. To authorize 
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any other Preacher or Preachers, approved by them, by the form of 
laying on of hands.” * 


Philip Gatch. Reuben Ellis, and James Foster were apn 
pointed a presbyterj’: “First to administer the ordinances 
themseKes. second to authorize any other preacher or 
preachers, approved of by them, by the form of laj-ing on 
of hands.” 

Both conferences had acted boldly: and both extra- 
legally. A schism seemed imminent. The North had 
constructed an essentially Episcopalian form of govern¬ 
ment and discipline, but without proper Episcopalian 
authorization. The South had departed far from the 
recognized principles of Episcopalianism and had adopted 
a presbyterial system. But if either body ceased to be 
Episcopalians in a little more than five years, John Wesley 
him.self. was to follow them therein. How much their 
actions influenced the measures of Wesley in his plan for 
reorganization of American Methodism cannot be esti¬ 
mated. Both sections did anticipate points in his new 


svstem. 

* The Gonference of 1781 shows that an agreement had 
lieen reached between North and South. Asbury wrote, 

“Tuesdav (April) ‘24.All but one (preachers 

from Virginia and North Carolina) agreed to return to 
the old plan, and give up the administration of the o^n- 
ant>es . our troubles now seem over from that quarter. 

The first question of this Conference was: 


consid&atioii, dose 

Methodist doctrine, 
Notes. Sermons, 


> ‘ Philip Galch s Manuscript Journal” as quoted by Dr. L. M. j 

ut, w n-V../ u.. pp. 7M1: McT,.,»,. .p. pp. 

* .Vshurv, Journal, i. p. 
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and Minutes, published by Mr. Wesley, so far as they respect both 
preachers and people, according to the knowledge we have of them, and 
the abihty God shall give and are firmly resolved to discountenance a 
separation among either preachers or people? '■ 

Tradition and authority appear to have triumphed. The 
Conference of 1782 decided who was to enforce both: 
“the brethren in Conference unanimously choose brother 
Asbury to act to Mr. Wesley’s original appointment, and 
preside over the American Conference and the whole 
work.”^ But new American principles had been asserted 
by both sections of the Society and the mere assertion 
had established tradition which was to win Asbury to a 
more democratic point of view. It was only through 
Republican principles that Asbury could hope to rule in 
America and “beyond a shadow of a doubt .... As¬ 
bury during those months of study and reflection (in 

seclusion).had arrived at the conclusion that 

separation from Mr. W’esley was inevitable, and that a 
new organization of the societies in America must be 
effected.”^ 

The war closed in 1783 and Mr. Wesley immediately 
turned his attention to the problems of his American 
followers. His first act was to reassert control. This he 
did by recognizing as General Assistant, Mr. Asbury^ 
who had been elected to that office by the Conference. 
At the same time he formally recognized the Conference 
itself. His letter of October third, 1783, enjoined: 

h Let all of you be determined to abide by the Methodist doctrine 
and discipline, published in the four volumes of Sermons, and the Notes 
upon the New Testament together with the Large Minutes of the Con¬ 
ference. 

^MinuieSt edition 1795, p, 41. 

* Ibid., edition of 1840, pp. 15-17. 

* Tipple, Francis Asbury, p. 132. 

* Asbury, Journal, p. 367. 
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3. Neither should you receive any preachers, however recommended, 
who w ill not subject to the American Conference and cheerfully conform 
to the Minutes of the English and American Conferences. 

4. I do not w ish our American brethren to receive any who ^e any 
difficulty of receiving Francis Asbury as the General AssistanL 

American Methodism being again under his care, he 
proceeded to constitute for it an organization suitable to 
independent America. Almost ever>- incident m the 
process by which the constitution of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the United States was evolved, — 
from the ordination of Coke to the adjournment of the 
Christmas Conference,— has been the subject for vigorous 
and bitter partisan controversy. The certainty of the 
following fundamental point seems '• 

■in Epi'^copalChurchwas planned and established, i. that 

through the laying on of hands the leaders were made 
as near - regular” bishop as was considered necessaij' for 
the establishment of a “moderate episcopacy , 3- That a 
ministr^• in three grades, “ superintendendents or bushops, 
elders and deacons were permanently provided for. 
4 That the Christmas Conference and Mr. Meslej were m 

agr^ment ; 5. That Mr. Wesley was 
iL -ambition” of either Coke or Asbi^'; 6. That ^e 
Christmas Conference did not foist a spurious ep 
pacv ” never designed by the founder or “‘teUi^ntlj 

accepted bv the church, upon American Methodism 

'That M;. Wesley approved what Dr. Coke, his envoj 

...... ..«nd d.. .( dddddidWr. IIM. -h™ .'"Id,. 


I 


H.*r, ,t 

i,D. i04-ia5 
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assisted by other Presbyters of the Church of England, 
laid hands upon the head of Thomas Coke and com¬ 
mended to him the superintendency of the Methodist work 

in America as colleague with Francis Asbury. 

In the previous February, Wesley had called Coke into 
his private chamber in London, and there introduced the 
subject of providing for American Methodists. The sub¬ 
stance of his remarks was: that as the revolution had 
separated the United States from the mother country, and 
the Episcopal establishment was utterly abolished, the 
societies had been represented to him as being in a most 
deplorable condition; that an appeal had been made to 
him by Mr. Asbury, in which he was requested to provide 
for them some form of church government suited to their 
exigencies; and having long and seriously revolved the 
subject in his thoughts, he intended to adopt the plan 
which he was about to unfold; that, as he had invariably 
endeavored, in every step he had taken, to keep as closely 
to the Bible as possible, so, on the present occasion, he 
hoped he was not about to deviate therefrom; that, 
keeping his eye on the conduct of the primitive church in 
the age of unadulterated Christianity, he had much ad¬ 
mired the mode of ordaining bishops, which the church 
of Alexandria had practiced; that, to preserve its purity, 
that Church would never suffer the interference of a 
foreign bishop in any of its ordinations, but the Presbyters 
of that venerable apostolic church, on the death of a 
bishop, exercised the right of ordaining another for their 
own body, by the laying on of their hands; that this 
practice continued among them for two hundred years, till 
the days of Dionysius; and finally, that, being himself a 
Presbyter, he wished Dr. Coke to accept ordination from 
his hands and to proceed in that character to the continent 
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of America, there to superintend the societies in the 
United StatesA 

Dr. Coke consented and “on September first, 1784, at 
Bristol England, the Rev. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, and 
James Creighton, Presb>ders of the Church of England, 
formed a Presbytery and ordained Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vasey deacons. On September second, by the 
same hands Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey were 
ordained elders and Thomas Coke, D.D.. was ordained 
'Superintendent for the Church of God under our care in 
North America."- Wesley’s own statement is, “On 
Wednesday. September first, being now clear in my own 
mind, I took a step which I had long weighed, and ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey to go and serve 
the desolate sheep in America. Thursday, the second I 
„dded 10 then, three more.”’ Or as Coke la^ (Apr.1 84, 
IThll wrote to Bishop White. "He did. .ndeed, solemnl.v 
invest me, as tar as he h.id the right so to do, with 


Episcopal authority.’ 

Upon this occasion Mr. Wesley presented Dr. 

lills . 


Coke with 


♦ fniln 


"To \11 "horn these present shall come. J 

of Lincoln College in Oxford. Pre.^byter of the Church of England. 

"CrerlT of the people ^ 

, nca. who 7;;:Xth of are'greatlv dlstr^ 

doctrines and discipline oi i ..cramenG of baptism and the 

;:r,irSulT:"::^rd:nVto'th; u>age of the .id church-, and whereas 
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there does not appear to be any other way of supplying them with 

ministers: ■ j • n 

Know all men, that I, John Wesley, think myself to be providentially 

called, at this time, to set apart some persons for the work of the ministry 
in America. And, therefore, under the protection of Almighty God, and 
with a single eye to His glory, I have this day set apart as Superintendent, 
by the imposition of my hands, and prayer (being assisted by other 
ordained ministers), Thomas Coke, doctor of civil law. a Presbyter of the 
Church of England, and a man whom I judge to be well qualified for that 
great work. And I do hereby recommend him to all whom it may con¬ 
cern, as a fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. 

John Wesley."' 

Having thus constituted his ministry in three orders, 
Wesley thereupon abridged the thirty-nine Articles, 
omitting the third, eighth, thirteenth, seventeenth, eight¬ 
eenth, twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-third, thirty-fifth, 
thirty-sixth, and thirty-seventh; also parts of the sixth, 
ninth, and nineteenth; and introducing verbal changes in 
others, — to constitute a doctrinal basis for the new 
organization, and from the Book of Common Prayer he 
framed a liturgy for public worship. These he embodied 
in a work, which he entrusted to Coke’s custody, entitled. 
The Sunday Service of the Methodists in North America, 
With Occasional Services, London 1784. This contained 
the forms of prayer, the form and manner of making and 
ordaining Superintendents, Elders, and Deacons, and the 
Articles of Religion. Backus writes: 

“He (Wesley) and his followers reduced the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England to twenty-four, with new forms of worship and 
order, and published them in London, in 1784, and called them ‘The 
Sunday service in Xorth America’; thus they undertook to be law givers 
for all North America, and to form a church therein that never had any 
existence until the year 1784.’’^ 

* Tigert, ConstUutional History of American Episcopal Methodism, 
p. 174; Drew, op, cit., p. 66; McTyeire, op, cit,, p. 342. 

* Backus, op. cif., edition of 1796, vol. iii, pp. 24-25. 
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Wesley's part in the establishment of American Aletho- 
dist Episcopalianism is well stated by Abel Stevens; 

“ Whatever v-ie^^ we take of the subject we are compelled «>n- 

clu-^on: that Wesley did create and establish the W.can Methcrf^ 

T ‘ r^narv the organization on scriptural prmciples of the 

iMon at that ti™ lh> «"'> EpiKOP^.^ »" 

suc^^ssors of the Episcopalians still adhered to the 

work accordmgb . . 7"/Chinch d England. Tht 

Methodist bishops ofthrNTw World; and as Mr. 

M-esley had given it the Angh^^ arUd«^ -^ 
seventeenth, on predestina i . subsequent numerical 

m Wit. .» EPi-PP*' 

from »hk'h to separate. 

Fortified Pith "ebley-* crtifioPte of o^ja«o .Bd 
by Whatcoat and \a.e>b ^ " l°X^ street 

ri,s:: 

i:-,;;s:;* 
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in Pennsylvania) called on him on Monday and Dr. 
White offered the use of his church for the next Sunday’s 
service. On Sunday, the fourteenth of November, he 
went from the house of Judge Bassett to that famous 
meeting with Asbury at Barratt’s Chapel in Delaware. 
On this same Sunday, Samuel Seabury was con.secrated 
Bishop of Connecticut at Aberdeen, Scotland. Mr. 
Wesley had succeeded in establishing his organization in 
America before a rival could secure episcopal orders. 

At that memorable first interview between Coke and 
Asbury at Barratt’s Chapel, Asbury, cordially supported 
by the American preachers present, proposed the calling 
of an American Conference to accept the constitution sent 
over by Wesley. Coke accepted the proposal. Now Mr. 
Wesley had never included in his plans the assembling of 
the American preachers to pass judgment upon his pro¬ 
posals. Herein American Methodism was destined to 
work a form of government not contemplated by its 
founder. It had, during the period of separation,^ tasted 
the sweets of Independence and Self-Government: it 
demanded its General Conference. And Francis Asbury 
championed the American Method. “He had witnessed 
the stirring struggle for American Independence; he had 
imbibed the spirit of democracy, .... he could not 
consent to the proposals of Mr. W’esley, until they had 
been considered by the preachers in Conference.’’^ 

It was the germ of Conference authority, manifesting 
itself in the Annual Conferences, that gradually separated 
the American Methodists from the English Methodists, 
that declined to elect the nominee of Wesley himself to 

' Supra, pp. 173-178. 

’Tipple, Francu Atbury, pp. 142-143; Coke, Journal, p. 16; Asbury, 
Journal, vol. i, p. 484. 
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the American episcopate, that omitted Wesley’s name from 
the minutes, that dropped the title of “Superintendent” 
and took that of “Bishop.” The unexpected organization 
of the Christmas Conference opposed itself as a barrier 
to any autocracy on the part of Wesley and ultimately 
gave the American Church independence from the English 
Conference. The Conference Was to become the most 


American part of Methodism. 

The Conference was not, however, responsible for the 
separation of the Methodist Episcopahans of America 
from the authority of the Church of England; any bonds 
between these two bodies that had survived the revolution 

had been severed by Wesley himself. 

Dr. Coke was always uneasy about the part which he 

played in the establishment of the conference; he seems to 
have regretted yielding to American ideals, though he 
never questioned his own ordination. The conference had 
never entered into Wesley’s consideration; Dr. Coke m 
a letter to Bishop White. 1791. admits that he probably 
went further in the organization of the American Church 


than Mr. We.sley had intended.' 

As originator of the Cnited SocieUes, Mesley had been 

the fountain of authority, both legislative and executive, 

for England and. up to this time, for America as well 

He doubtlesslv intended that Coke and Asbu^;, as generd 

superintendents, should exercise in ..Vnterica hts delegat^ 

powers; - to make rep.U>»"= •“ “‘7’ 

distribute preachers according to them own “ 

subject to his final authority. He held hm.seIf to be he^ 
of the whole Methodist connection.» scriptural tehop and, 
bv appointment of Divine Providence. lU patnareh and 


1 UTiitc. Mrmmrt. pp. 
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apostle. If Asbury had kno\vn and accepted the W esley 
conception there would have been no independent Ameri¬ 
can conference, ever. It was due to the sagacity and far¬ 
sightedness of Francis Asbury that a General Conference 
was subsequently incorporated into the fundamental 

organism of American Methodism. 

Very great indeed is the debt that American Christianity 

owes to Francis Asbur\% certainly as great as to any man 
of his generation. It may reasonably be doubted \ihether 
anv one clergj'man, from the foundation of the iVIethodist 
society in America till now, has achieved more from his 
works. It is very certain that l^esley himself, with his 
despotic temper and his High-Church and Tory principles, 
could not have guided the Methodist movement in the 
New World through the perils of its infancy to so emment 
a success as that which was reaped by AsburJ^ Questions 
of the utmost diflSculty and of vital importance arose in 
the first years of its organization. They would not have 
been decided so wisely for the country and the church if 
Asbury had not been governed by the mmistry and the 
members of the society. Perhaps unwillingly at first, but 
of a fibted purpose later, Francis Asbury, more than any 
other person w'orked to make the Methodist Societies of the 
United States an American Church. In spite of the sturdy 
dictum of Wesley, “We are not republicans, and do not in¬ 
tend to be,” the changes necessary to accommodate the 
forms and practices of the church to the habits and temper 
of a free people were initiated by Asbury. This he was con¬ 
sciously striving to do, even at this, the first meeting under 
the new Wesleyan plan of organization. The Methodist 
Church owes constitutional government to Francis Asbury.^ 


^ Tipple, Francis Asbury, The Prophet of the Long Road, New York, 
1916. Strickland, The Pioneer Bishop; Janes, E. L., The Character and 
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Coke had agreed to Asbury’s plan for a conference and 
American Methodism met accordingly in Philadelphia, 
December ^4th, 1784. This was a meetmg of epochal 
significance; “the most important conference of Methodist 
Preachers ever held in America.”^ It ratified Wesley’s 
Magna Charta of religious rights; it fixed the form of 
government and disciplme, and the order of worship for 
the new American Church. That the members of the 
Conference were fully conscious of the importance of their 
labors is evidenced by the writings of one of their number, 
William Phoebus, who wrote.“We assembled at the city of 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, and received Thomas 
Coke. LLP., with his testimonials from the greatest man 
in the world. He proceeded to form the first church that 
ever was organized under a pure republican government, 
and the first that was ever formed in this happy part of the 

world."- 

The minutes as published for 1785 contain this pre¬ 
liminary notice. “As it was unanimously agreed at this 
Conference that circumstances made it expedient for us 
to bmime a separate body, under the denomination ofthe 
Methodist Episeopal Church, it is necessary that we here 
assign some reasons for so doing. 

The following extract of a letter from Rev. John Wesley 
well affords as good an explanation as can be given on this 
subject.”^ They may well be styled the Magna Charta 

of American Methodism. 


./ Praao, .iU,..,, BrlRp. BUtop A^r,; Smith, t./r -nj Wm. 

of Franns A$hury, 
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“Bristol, September 10. 1781. 

To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North America: — 

1. By a very uncommon train of Providences, many of the provinces 
of North America are totally disjoined from the British Empire, and 
erected into independent states. The British government has no author¬ 
ity over them, either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the sUtes 
of Holland. A civil authority is exercised over them, partly by congress, 
partly by the state assemblies. But no one either exercises or claims any 
ecclesiastical authority at all. In this peculiar situation, some thousands 
of inhabitants of these states desire my advice; and in compliance with 

their desire I have drawn up a little sketch. 

2. Lord King s account of the primitive church convinced me, many 

years ago, that bishops and presbyters are the same order, and. conse¬ 
quently, have the same right to ordain. For many years I have been 
importuned, from time to time, to exercise this right, by ordaining part of 
our travelling preachers. But I still refused, not only for peace s sake, 
but because I was determined as little a.s possible to violate the estab- 

lishecf order of the national church, to which I belonged. 

3. But the case is widely different between England and North 
America. Here are bishops who have a legal jurisdiction. In America 
there are none, and but a few parish ministers; so that for some hundreds 
of miles together there is none either to baptise or to administer the 
Lord s supper. Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and I con¬ 
ceive myself at full liberty, as I violate no order, and invade no man s 
right by appointing and sending laborers into the harvest. 

4. I have, accordingly, appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury 
to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North America; as also 
Richard WTiatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders among them by 
baptising and administering the Lord’s Supper. And I have prepared a 
liturgy, little differing from that of the Church of England (I think the 
best constituted national church in the world), which I advise all the 
travelling preachers to use on Lord’s Day in all congregations, reading the 
litany only on Wednesday and Friday, and praying extempore on all 
other days. I also advise the elders to administer the Supper of the 
Lord on every Lord’s Day. 

0 . If any one will point out a more rational.and scriptural way of 
feeding and guiding those poor sheep in the wilderness, I will gladly em- 
embrace it. At present I cannot see any better method than that I have 
taken. 

6. It has indeed been proposed to desire the English Bishops to 
ordain part of our preachers for America. But to this I object. 1. I de¬ 
sired the Bishop of London to ordain one only, but could not prevail. 
2. If they consented, we know' the slowne.ss of their proceedings but the 
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matter admits of no delay. S. If they would ordain them now, they would 
likewnse expect to govern them. And how grievously would this en¬ 
tangle us! 4. As our American brethren are now totally disentangled^ 
both from state and from the English hierarchj-. we dare not entangle 
them again either with the one or the other. They are now at fuD h*bertv 
to follow the Scriptures and the primitive church. And we judge it bei 
that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God h^ so strange¬ 
ly made them free. 

John Wesley,” ^ 

The Conference Minutes notes: 

“Therefore at this Conference, we formed ourselves into an inde¬ 
pendent church: and following the counsel of Mr. John Wesley, who 
recommended the episcopal mode of church government, we thought it 
best to become an episcopal church, making the episcopal office elective, 
and the elected superintendents, or bishops, amenable to the body of 
ministers and preachers." * 

Francis .\sbur}’ declined ordination to the superin¬ 
tendency, unless in addition to the appointment by Wesley, 
his brethren should formally elect him to that oflBce, 
which they did. He has left us the following concise 
statement of what was done: 

“It was agreed to form ourselves into an Episcopal Church, and to 
have superintendents, elders, and deacons. ^Mien the Conference was 
seated. Dr. ('oke and m\*self were unanimously elected to the superin¬ 
tendence of the church and my ordination followed, after being pre- 

\Souslv ordained deacon and elder. 

# 

Twelve elders aere elected and solemnly set apart. * 

The Conference adopted the first Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church under the title, ‘Minutes of 
several conversations lietween the Rev. Thomas Coke, 
LED., the Rev. FrancLs Asbury, and others, at a Con¬ 
ference begun in Baltimore in the State of Marjdand on 
Monday the iMh of Deceml)er, in the year 1784. Compos- 

‘ Wcslev, H'orAv. vo|. \ii, pp. S11-3W. • 

• WnUsh of 1TH3. etlition of 18H, vol. i. pp. 179-lfil; McTj'eirc, 

op. c?/.. pp, 343-344. 

^ .\sburv. Journal. vt>l. i, pp. 3T7-378. 
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ing a Form of Discipline for the Ministers, Preachers, and 

other Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America.”^ 

The Answer returned to Question Three of this discipline 

was. We will form ourselves into an Episcopal Church, 

under the direction of superintendents, elders, deacons, 

and helpers, according to the forms of ordination annexed 

to our Liturgy, and the Form of Discipline set forth in 
these minutes,”^ 

But in assuming this power of self-government, the 

Conference voluntarily limited its exercise by what is 

known as the “Engagement Clause,” Question Two and 
Answer; 


‘During the life of Rev. Mr. Wesley, we acknowledge 
sons in the gospel, ready, in matters belonging to church g< 
oky his commands. And we do engage, after his death, 
thing we judge consistent with the cause of religion in Am. 
political mterests of these States to preserve and promo 
witn the Methodists in Euf«r».” * 


And to make sure that this question of the “political 
mterests” was properly noticed, to the twenty-four 
Articles (so reduced from thirty-nine by Wesley) the Con¬ 
ference added this. 


and^! Congress, the General Assemblies, the Governors, 

to according to the division of power made 

» «»vereign and 

^^dent ^atlon, and ought not to be subject to any foreig^uris- 
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The ten days’ work of this Christmas Conference has 
been before the world for more than a centurj' and as a 
constitution for Methodist Episcopalianism it may well 
challenge comparison with the results of the Philadelphia 
Federal Constitutional Convention, which three years 
later framed a political government for the United States 
of America, both from the point of view of independent 
nationalism and republican self-government. 

The “Engagement Clause,” just mentioned, proved too 
binding and the Conference of 1787 annulled it. At this 
time they asserted a surprising degree of disregard for 
their founder. They refused his nominee, Freeborn 
Garrettson, a superintendency for the British Dommion in 
America; and they substituted the title of “Bishop” for 

Wesley's “Superintendent.”^ 

Weslev’s nominal authority lasted till his death in 1791. 

V 

A General Conference, properly so-styled, met the follow¬ 
ing year, — the first of those Quadrennial General Con¬ 
ferences, which were thereupon instituted as the supreme 
legislative tribunal of American Methodism. The Christ¬ 
mas Conference was as we have noted, not properly 
speaking a General Conference, but rather a General Con¬ 
vention, embodying those principles wTich were to char¬ 
acterize the formal constitutional conventions of the 
America of this period. A formal constitution for American 
Methodist Episcopalianism was not adopted till 1808. 

The year 1784, however, had seen the organization by 
Methodists of the fiirst national church society m America, 
with modes of thought suited to independent American 
opportunity. Upon leaving the convention, Asbury m- 
mediately took up the work of his superintendency. His 
first tour, starting from Baltimore took him as far South as 

1 McTyeire, op. cit., chapter xxviii. 
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Charleston, and back to Mount Vernon, where he called 
on General Washington. Soon thereafter, we find him in 
Delaware with his friend, Richard Bassett, who was to 
represent American Methodism in the Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Convention. Asbury’s tireless itineracy did much to 
unify the church. He travelled an average of six thousand 
miles a year, usually on horseback; and visited every state 
in the union many times. ^ 

Methodism was organized to win a continent. Mission¬ 
ary work was begun in Connecticut in 1787 and their first 
society there was founded at Stratford in 1789.^ “The 
Book Concern” was established in 1789 to publish the 
necessary devotional books of the church, such as hymnal, 
discipline, theological works, religious experience, and 
magazines and papers. 

‘Tipple, E. S., Francis Asbury^ The Prophet of the Long Road, X. Y., 
1916. 

*SteveQS, Abel, Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism inlo the 
Eastern States, Boston, 1852 pp. 45 sqq. 
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IHE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America is a product of the American Revolution and 
the Reconstruction period which followed. As a colonial 
institution of all the churches in America the Church of 
England was nearly, if not quite, the most powerful. 
The Revolution had divided it seriously in relation to 
political loyalty, yet. independence secured, loyalty to the 
church remained. Hence the pressing problem of American¬ 
ization by which the Anglican Church was transformed 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church in the I nited States 
of America. The change wa,s speedily effected, in fact 
so expeditiously that the national constitution of the 
church antedates that of the state government; Episco- 
palianism became a pioneer in the movement for unity in 
America, and thereby gained a prestige of leadership 

which extended far beyond religious matters. 

It was only after a bitter partisan struggle, invoKing 
nearly all the issues which were later to play parts in state 
politics that Dr. William ^^'hite put through his plan for 
a church con.stitution. But so thoroughly suited was this 
to the spirit of America in reconciling liberty with author¬ 
ity through constitutional government under a bicameral 
legislative body and an executive with carefully pre¬ 
scribed delegated powers, that it harmonized conflicting 
interests and effected true unity. This opened the way for 
similar action on the part of the state authorities. And 
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the influence of the former on the latter was not merely 
one of abstract spiritual leadership; the actual personnel 
of the two conventions which framed church and state 
constitutions show that a remarkable number of federal 
statesmen were trained in earlier Episcopalian politics. 

Numerous elements of the situation urged immediate 
unification. Foremost was the absence of church govern¬ 
ment and church support. Even previous to the Revolu¬ 
tion the authority of the Bishop of London in America had 
faded to such a pale tradition, that, in spite of laws 
establishing the Church of England, which still remained 
on the statute-books of some of the colonies, a contempo¬ 
rary historian was justified in stating broadly that there 
was really no provincial church government.^ Bishop 
White has left us a summarj^ of some of the reasons for 
reorganization, in a sermon, 

“ The Past and the Future: A Charge on Events Connected with the 
Organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America and (he Lessons (hey Inculcate, delivered before the Fiftieth Con¬ 
vention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1834. 

During our colonial state, the tie which connected our congregations 
was the superintendence of the Bishops of London, under delegation from 
the Crown. That being withdrawn, every congregation was independent 
of all exterior control, either in England or in America. There remained, 
however, the principles inherited by them from the mother church, in 
doctrine, in worship, and in ecclesiastical constitution. These were 
materials, giving reason to hope that there might be raised from them a 
religious communion, resembling that from which we were descended, as 
nearly as local circumstances could permit. 

^Tiat aggravated the exigency, was the very small number to which 
our ministry was reduced; partly by death, and partly by the migration 
of some to Great Britain, and of others to the colonies on this continent. 
It will probably be new to the greater number present, to be informed 
that, for a short time, he who addresses you was the only Episcopalian 
dergyman in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and that when he was 

^Douglas, Summary, vol. i, p. 230; Cross, The Anglican Episcopate, 

D. 247. 
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elected to the Episcopacy there were only three of his brethren present and 
voting. ^ 

In addition to the privation, there was the withdrawal of much of the 
pecuniary supply for ministerial support. In all the colonies to the 
north of Maryland, with the exception of the larger cities, the clergj' were 
missionaries, in the service of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Their salaries ceased with the acknowledg* 
ment of our independence, and an addition to the migration of our 
clergj’ was the consequence. The withdrawing of the stipends ought not 
to attach blame to the Venerable Society, whose charter limited their 
operations to the dependencies of the British Crown: so that there 
remains the debt of gratitude for the fostering care extended to us in 
our infancy.- 

In the midst of the discouragements, measures were put into operation, 
for the organizing of our church, in the states individually and in the 
I’nited States. Some, with the best intentions as to the object, did not 
approve of this a.s an incipient step; but after a while the general opinion 
was in its favor; especially as it appeared, by information relied on from 
the quarter to which we looked for the completing of the orders of our 
ministry, that there was nothing to be expected in virtue of an appli¬ 
cation from our clergy in their individual characters, and without its 
carrying with it evidence of the concurrence of our Episcopal population, 
who, as well as the clergy, possessed an interest in the favor to be solicited. 
The information received, gave great encouragement to the endeavors 
which had been begun. 

The prejudices gradually declined, under the weight of more correct 
statements, and especially under the irresistible conviction, that the 
obtaining of the episcopal order was essential to the keeping of us together 
as a branch of the Christian church; that a great proportion of our 
population would have adhered to a constitution which they knew to 
have been from the beginning, had prevailed universally during fifteen 
hundred vears. and had been transmitted to them by a church, considered 
in the character of a parent, although now severed from them by a 
revolution, which had turned on questions of civil polity and duties- 


' Tiffany, op. nt , pp. Wliite. op. ri/.. p. 81. 

verv few Episcopalian pulpits in the I nited Mates; Hawks, 
op nt , vol i. pp. l.>ff-1.^4 . “nn Virginia! i3of 95 parishes had bewmeex- 
tin('t and M were vacant; and only of her 91 clergy remained in the 

^ "uvrrv. Journal.-. v..|. iii. p. 10. Letter of Rev. .\braham Beach to 
\Vm White. Mar ii. 17S4. “To Save the church of which are 
memt-ers from utter Decay and consequently to promote the real Mappi- 
and Pr(v'H;)erity of the ( ountry. 
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The privilege of acting for themselves in this matter, was secured by the 
liberal constitution of these states; and if there should be any organized 
opposition to the design, there was no other alternative, than either con¬ 
formity to the views of their more cons stent brethren, or of their reiin- 
quishn ent of communion with them. It \\as easy to perceive that, in 
the latter event, the dissentients must have become merged in the many 
societies marked by discrepant principles, and abounding within our 
civil union. 

Then too competition was keen in the new religious 
atmosphere in America; the Episcopalians must take steps 
to maintain their prestige, or,— so critical was the situ¬ 
ation.— to regain a fast vanishing leadership. In this 
scramble for converts the Roman Catholic Church im¬ 
mediately exhibited such powers that it furnished cause 
for Episcopalian concern. Dr. White wrote to Charles 
Miller, December 3, 1785: 

‘‘Let me Sir, entreat you to recollect how much more serviceable it will 
^)e t^j c^ivx e ^)f Ixris1Tilt \. if we can accomplish a great and 

liberal plan for connecting in one system the members of our widely 
extended communion: rather than for every congregation to be in all 
respects selfgoverning: or. if this cannot be, that we may at least con¬ 
tinue one in each state. I am amazed that the importance of this is not 
more seen, in relation to guarding against the progress of a church as yet 
scarcely known in your country. When the church of Rome claims the 
subjection of all Christendom to St. Peter s chair, the rise of her power 
is too well known for the pretention to have weight; but when she shall 
talk of the unity of the members of the church in the same neighborhood 
or district, and of their being linked together under one common head, 
antiquity will be so much on her side, that I am afraid it will make 
many take the less exception to her erroneous doctrines. Of all the 
members of the ProtesUnt body, the Church of England has been 
thought the strongest bulwark against her, from the circumstance of re- 
taimng more than others of those ancient institutions which were prior 
to her corruption. I cannot bear the thought of our communion's losing 
in the new w’orld what has been our glory in the old." * 

^ White, The Pad and the Future: A Charge on Events Connected with 
the OTganizaiion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America and the Lessons they Inculcate. Philadelphia, 1834. 

* Wilson, Memoir of the Life of the Right Reverent William White, dd 
326-3«7. 
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Xor was the Roman Catholic Church the only denomina¬ 
tion to be feared. The Reverend Jeremiah Learning 
w-rote to Bishop \Miite, June 16, 1788: 

“He iDr. P-- Priestly) has contrived it to make this country 

all Unitarians; for. to accomplish that, he must demolish the Qiurch 
in these states- 

Perhaps you ''''ih say, you cannot think there is any such scheme on 
foot. It 'wnll not be long before you 'will find that ■what I have told you is 

fact. The Presbj'terians are employed by - to fill all the 

Southern States with their sort of Ministers, before the Church is supplied 
■w-ith Episcopal Clergj-men. MTiere people have no principles about the 
nature of a Christian Church, a man ordained by the Laity is as good as 
any. And a man who professes to believe no creed, but only this, that he 
believes not in any creed, is as gc^ a Christian as any man can be. By 
this scheme the Unitarian doctrine is to take place . . . . .If true 
Christianity is not preserv ed by the Episcopal Church, it will soon take 
its flight from these States, for Unitarians will be the whole.” '■ 


It was also e% ident that some sort of supert'ision and 
control was necessart'm order to effect that moral uplift 
of which the Episcopal clergy- was so sadly in need. James 
Madison ttTOte to Robert Wakh. “On the subject of the 
negro slaver>-, of moral character, of religion, and of 
education m\'irginia, as affected by the Revolution, and 
our public mstitutions”; in which he remarked on 


“ the indolence of most and the irregular lives of many of the e^blished 
clerg}-, consbting, in a very large proportion, of foreign^, and these m no 
mconsiderable proportion, of men wiUmg to leave then homes m 
parent countrj- where their demerit was an otetade to ^ 

laical superiors in the colonj-. or efficient ones m Gr^t Bntam who mi^t 
maintain a salutan- discipline among them, and fi^y bj their 
pendence both of their congregations and of the a^-il authority for their 

stipends.” ^ 


> Perrv, op. cii- vol. lii. PP- S67-368; Mllsom^r./.. pp. 103-105. 
2 Wriiinas of James Madison, vol. 'vin. PP- 
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There is abundant evidence for the charges against the 
colonial clergjL The Bishop of London said of the colonial 
clergy in a letter to Dr. Doddridge, 1743, “Of those who 
are sent hence, a great part are of the Scotch or Irish, who 
can get no employment at home, and enter into the service 
more out of necessity than choice. Some others are willing 
to go abroad to retrieve either lost fortune or lost char¬ 
acter.”^ Bishop Meade said of them, “Many of them had 
been addicted to the race-field, the card-table, the theatre— 
nav, more to drunken revel.”^ Dr. Hawks writes, they 
“could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from 
their parishioners, and rather by their dissoluteness destroy 
than feed the flock.And one of the first acts of the 
Virginia Assembly in 1776 was, “Be it further enacted by 
this Grand Assembly, and by the authority thereof, that 
such min isters as shall become notoriously scandalous by 
dnmkenness, swearing, fornication, or other heinous and 
crying sins, and shall thereof be la^Ndully convicted, shall, 
for every such their heinous crimes and wickedness, etc.”** 

Unbecoming conduct on the part of the clergy did not 
cease with American independence; it had to be eradicated. 
One of the earliest acts of the semi-organized national 
Episcopalian Church had to do with this matter. The 
Convention of 1786 refused to give a testimonial to Bishop- 
elect William Smith of Maryland on moral grounds; 
it was alleged that he had been intoxicated at the New York 
Convention.^ This action by the national body prevented 
his confirmation and illustrates the value of supervision by 
higher authority as a factor in determining the morals of 
the clergy, one of the first fruits of nationalization. 

^ Quoted, James, op. ci/*, p. 28. 

* Meade, Old ParUhes and Families of Virginia, vol. i, pp. 118, 385. 

* Hawks, op. cii., p, 64-65. 

^ Hening, Statutes, vol. ii, p. 384. ‘ Infra, p. £25 
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Deprived of state control the church must organize its 
o'WTi direction and control. Religious freedom in the 
United States was giving to each denommation the full 
pow'er to form its owm ecclesiastical government, discipline 
and worship; also the means of promoting its o\mi welfare. 
The Episcopalian church had been deprived of, or released 
from, its old world canon law, a system complicated, 
dilatory, expensive and corrupt; it was necessary to develop 
a new set of canons. If the church was to have a well 
regulated, orderly existence in America it must constitute 

a legislature and proceed to formulate canons. 

The forces opposed to unification were numerous and 
powerful; in fact the struggle for nationalism within the 
church seems to have brought to light a great many of 
those issues which were to play so important a part in 

party politics within the new nation. 

First and foremost came the spirit of sectionalism, that 

ever present menace to a unified America. In the Episco¬ 
palian struggle we find it in The East ra. The West or 
The North w. The South. Revolutionarj^ Episcopahanism 
had been found most patriotic where it was strongest, 
namely in the Southern and Middle colonies; m the North 
the church had been too weak, too dependent upon Eng¬ 
land for support, to feel that it could join the .\merican 
cause Dr. William White represented the Southern 
element. “East” cs. “West” is but another way of 

speaking of “North” rs. “South. ^ 

The “States-rights” issue, personal animosities, liberal¬ 
ism vs. conservatism, and even crooked politics, were 

other points at isssue.^ 

’ Ifnd.. \ol PP-.3<0-S71. ‘T xw the meeting was 
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A doctrinal basis was found in the question of relative 
powers of clergy and laity. The North seemed to empha¬ 
size the episcopal power; the South inclined to magnify the 
power of the laity. South Carolina seems to have gone 
farthest in opposition to the clergj’ and was inclined to 
oppose the introduction of any bishop at all. Of course the 
patriotic question comes in here, for so many of the clergj^ 
had been Tory that even in post-Revolution days, they 
seemed still to carry the odium of submission to a foreign 
jurisdiction. Fear of foreign influences certainly played an 
important part in the opposition to unification under any 
kind of bishops, Scotch or English, in their ordination. 

The Reverend Samuel Seabury, the younger, in the 
memorial sermon for Bishop White which he delivered at 
St. Luke’s Church, in New York, 1836, A Brief View of the 
Origin and Results of Episcopacy in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, has left us an 
excellent near view^ of the conflicting interests: 

‘*The extraordinary man whose death has now spread a universal 
gloom through our communion, was the chief instrument, under God, in 
effecting our deliverance. So peculiarly, indeed, was he qualified for the 
task, that he seems to have been specially raised up by Providence for the 
purpose. In his political views and feelings he had been, during the 
Revolutionary struggle, on the American side, and was thus calculated to 
inspire confidence where doubt and suspicion existed. As Chaplain of 
Congress, he had had intercourse with leading men, from different 
sections of the country, who were engaged in political life, and was thus 
enabled to prepossess them favorably in regard to the Church, and on 
some occasions to enlist their kind offices in her favor. (John Adams, the 
one time arch-enemy of Episcopacy, even stood sponsor for l\liite and 
Provoost at their consecration at Lambeth Palace.) ^ To illustrate this 
crisis of our affairs, and to reconcile w hat might else seem incongruous in 
the statement, it should be observed that a difference of opinion pre¬ 
held by Dr. WTiite, after an adjournment sine die. A majority of the 
States being unrepresented, while a minor and an unbaptized layman 
w'ere called on to act as delegates. 

* Infra, pp. 219-220. 
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vailed, on some important points, between Episcopalians at the North 
and at the South. In the North, Episcopalians, almost without exception, 
believed in what are termed the distinctive principles of our church. In 
the South, on the contrary, many of them, clergy- as well as laity, dis¬ 
carded these principles, and deemed a presbyter, in all the essentials of 
his office, the same as a bishop: and in the confiict for independence, the 
former class had generally sided with the mother country, while the latter 
had espoused the American cause. Thus it happened, that when the 
former made a movement towards obtaining the episcopacy, it was 
thought to be an indication of their monarchical preferences; it was 
loosely argued that the Church might take an independent ground, and 
appoint bishops for herself. Such a step would manifestly have been fatal 
to our ecclesiastical e.xistence; ^ for if the presbyters had a right to ap¬ 
point bishops, the people had an equal right to appoint presb}*ters;so that 
the operation of this principle would have been for every body of men to 
make ministers according to their fancy, and thus we would have had 
the seeds of dissension and schism sown throughout the church. (Rever¬ 
end Samuel Provoost of New York in his \'iolent opposition to the Rever¬ 
end Samuel !^abury on the grounds of his disloyalty to America 
illustrates this.' But when such a man as William IMiite, whose attach¬ 
ment to the American cause had been thoroughly proved, went to Eng¬ 
land to receive episcopal consecration, less prejudice or hostility was 
excited: and the same episcopacy which in one individual was thought 
to exhibit the odious features of monarchical deformity, appeared in 
another to be invested with the charms of republican beauty. 

But if the influence of Bishop White was felt in procuring a favorable 
introduction for the episcopacy into the American Church, it was much 
more felt in organizing the Church after the episcopacy was obtained, 
i Note here that our author reverses the historical order of events; he has 
the Northern bias. Actually MTiite advocated an American organizati^ 
first, then bishops with proper English consecration, if they could be 
obtained.' "All that is essential to the unity of a Church whi^ is 
sound in faith is. that it have duly authorized bishops. It might ha%e 
happened therefore, after bishops were obtained, that churches would 
exist, in the several states, bound together by the general ties of 
unity, without being compacted, as they are now, m one organized b<^\^ 
Our Catholic unitv. by which we are members of the I niversal Church o 

Christ, is one thing: our constitution, by which we 
consolidated bodv, known as the Protestant Episcopal Ch^ch of th 
United State., is'another. We might have had the former J esamg and 
jost the latter, and it was in the procurement of the latter ble^smg, 

1 This was just the step that the Methodist branch of the Church oi 
Encland did adopt. Supra, p. 186- 
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the services of Bishop WTiite were chiefly conspicuous. And this was in¬ 
deed a work of delicacy and magnitude, the difficulties and dangers of 
which it is almost impossible to estimate. Here was (a be laid ike founda¬ 
tion of ihat influence which, as a United Church, ire were to exert for the 
solvation of our country and of mankind. In this work a raisUke would 
have Been fatal: for in it were to be combined either the elements of future 
discord and dissolution, or of harmony arid prosperity. And here it was that 
the genius of Bishop White shone forth. He brought to the task an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the principles of civil and ecclesiastical legislation, 
habits of cool deliberation, and sound judgment, great foresight and dis¬ 
cretion, promptitude and perseverance in action, blended with bland 
and conciliatory manners, learning that was ever respected, and a 
singleness and dis-interestedness of purpose that were never im¬ 
peached . 

At that time civil and religious matters were so intermingled that it was 
impossible to separate them, they (Clergy) sorely differed also in their 
political sentiments. The clergy at the North carried their views of 
episcopal prerogative so far as to contend that the Church was to be 
governed by bishops alone: while those at the South,.in¬ 

clined to the other extreme, and advocated the episcopal ofl'ice simply as a 
prescriptive usage, or on grounds of human expediency. This difference 
alone made it difficult to adjust many points of the Prayer-book, such as 
the office of ordination, and the administration of the communion, to the 
mutual satisfaction of both sides. It led also to collision in regard to the 
rights and influence of the laity, whom a portion of the clergy were for 
excluding from all legislation in the councils of the Church, while the 
laity in other instances, showed themselves in turn apprehensive of the 
clerical ascendancy. Now it was the peculiar feature of Bi.shop \Miite*s 
agency that he was admirably qualified to become the bond of union to 
dissentient brethren. His own views were understood, both on political 
and religious questions, to coincide generally with tho.se of the Southern 
clergy; but his mind was capacious and liberal, and his temper concilia¬ 
tory, while his simplicity and integrity of character prcK-ured for him the 
confidence of all. Thus while he took that prominent part in the work of 
legislation, which his singular discretion and learning .so well qualified 
him to act, his influence w'as even more felt in smoothing asperities as 
they arose, and in harmonizing discordant materials. To him, therefore, 
under God, are we mainly indebted for that ec*<lesiastical constitution by 
W'hich we are exhibited to the world in the attitude of one undivided 
church.” ^ 

^ Seabury, Samuel, A Brief View of the Origin and Results of Episcopacy 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, pp. 14- 

20 . 
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Bishop WTiite himself gives us some of the points at 
issue in his sermon. The Past and the Future, delivered in 
Philadelphia, 1834. He says: 


•• It may be thought, that after the establishment of American inde¬ 
pendence. and. of course, the ceasing of the dangers supposed to result 
from an episcopacy subject to the English hierarchy, the dread of en¬ 
croachments on the liberties of our citizens had ceased. It is true, that the 
grounds of the former fear of evils, whether real or imaginary, was done 
aw a\-: so that to have opposed exterior hindrances to what we were con¬ 
templating, would have been an avowed persecution, not likely to be 
countenanced by popular opinion. If this laid a restraint on any, we may 
hope that, among our fellow citizens generally, it was a Christian spirit 
which caused them to refrain from all agency in our concerns. Notwith- 
sundiiig this advantage, however, it happened that in the heat of the 
foregoing controversies. Episcopacy, even in its general character, and 
independentlv of what might have rendered it unacceptable by incidental 
associations, had been exhibited as exceedingly adapted to alarm. It had 
been descrilied as in itself hostile to civil liberty, as nourishing pride and 
arrogance in tluvse elevated to the station, as the means of acquiring more 
wealth than was salutary to the church, and as indulgent to idleness and 
expensive living. All these char-es were contended to be verified in the 
persons of the English bi.shops; and it was often in vain to pl^d, m 
addition to the absence of proof, that in every age from that of the re¬ 
formation, records had l>een left by many of them, not only of dis- 
tin^ished pietv and of unblemished lives and conyer^tion. but of 
prominence in ecerv branch of learning, especially of the thwlogical. 
Had the allegation, been true, as certainly was not the case, thev were 
evidently irrelative to the merits of the subject, and imputable to an 

indiscreet or else corrupt organization. 

The prejiidu^s gradually declined, 

vtatement.s. and especially under the irresistible conviction, that ^ 
obtaining of the epi-scopal order was essential to the keeping o us ^ 
tlL. Is a branch of the Christian church; that a 
jMvpul.'ition would have adhered to a constitution w 

have l>een from the loginning, had Vr^iSi, 

fifteen hundred years, and had been ^ ° severed from them 

fiv a revolution, which had turned on ° by the 

The priN ilege of acting for themselves in this 

liberal constitution of these states; thaneithercon- 

or of .eu 
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relinquishing of communion with them. It was easy to perceive that, in 
the latter event, the dissentients must have become merged in the many 
societies marked by discrepant principles, and abounding within our 
civil union. 

WTiile the hindrances within ourselves were decreasing, under the 
force of argument and of expediency, we were not in.sensible of the un¬ 
certainty of success in the contemplated application to the English pre¬ 
lacy. We had knowledge of the restraint to which they were subjected l)y 
the civil enactments of their kingdom. In the endeavors for an American 
Episcopacy made before the war, it had been held, that nothing more 
than the royal consent was required for the accomplishment of the 
object. This opinion had been decidedly expressed by the excellent 
Archbishop Seeker, who, of all the English prelates, was the mast promi¬ 
nent in exertions for the supply of the wants of what wa-s called ‘The 
Church of England in America.’ Under such a sanction he certainly 
would not have hesitated to proceed in the good work. But the case ha^l 
become materially altered by the transfer of the allegiance of the former 
colonies. The laws of England did not then, and do not now, except 
conformably to the act provided for our case, warrant her bishops to 
extend their powers of oflBce beyond the limits of the laws of the land. 
This matter had been remarkably visible in the instances of portions of 
the episcopal chapels in Scotland, in which the worshippers, not uniting 
with the bishops of that country, because of their disallowance of a 
right to the crown in the reigning dynasty, presented an anomaly similar 
to that, which, for a few years, characterized our communion on a much 
larger scale, of bodies of professed episcopalians severed from all Episco¬ 
pal superintendence. The inconsistency has been since done away, by 
their joining themselves to the bishops of that land, on the ceasing of the 
ground of the non-juring scruples, in which they had persevered through 
so long a tract of time. That the three estates of Great Britain, having 
cautiously avoided what might have proved an interference offensive to 
the Scottish establishment, for the remedy of a privation so near, and 
cause by adherence to the existing government, w'ould be less scrupulous 
in regard to another so distant, and under governments which might take 
umbrage at the measure, was at best uncertain. \Miat added to the 
danger of a refusal was, that the power to be applied to, having but 
lately made a peace wdth their former colonies, with the irritations 
remaining of a protracted war, might be the more apprehensive of offence 
to the new authorities which had been established by them. This 
hesitation had been foreseen, and w^as therefore met by wTitten 
assurances from the individuals who had been elected to the chief magis¬ 
tracies, in the states in which were designated the men intended for the 
Episcopacy, that compliance wdth the request of our church w'ould not 
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be inconsistent with the constitution or the laws of the said several 

states, or with those of the United States.The enlargement 

of the narrative has been owing to the pretence, not only sedulously 
propagated at the time, but to this day affirmed and believed in some 
districts of our country, that our American bishops are in subjection to 
the hierarchy of England, and of course to its head, in the sovereignty of 

that country. 

After determination on the measure of applying to the English bishops 
for consecration, there occurred a point of difficiJty and deHcacj' in the 
consequent procedure. We were rendered uneasy by an opinion, con¬ 
fidently maintained and propagated, that the Right Re\*ercnd persons 
whom we had addressed could not but be offended, by its not merely 
being implied through the whole tenor of the application, but expressed in 
plain although in respectful language in the beginning of it, that we were 
a church competent in the point of right to government of ourselves 
being now separated from that by which we had been fostered, and of 
which we had been so long a part- This may be classed as another 
difficulty; for although we were aware that it was founded on error, yet 
the tendency of it was to weaken our hands in the work before us. Ac¬ 
cording!}', it was a great relief, when we found in the first letter from our 
former superiors, that they not only noticed as Thristian’ and ‘brother¬ 
ly’ the address w hich had been pronounced by some among ourselves to 
be contumacious, but avoided whatever might have seemed to dictate; 
or rather, they so expressed themseh-es as might be considered to admit 

our claim of independence in its extent. 

There was another source of embarrassment generated among our¬ 
selves. It was the question of including the laity in our ecclesiastical 
legislature. The first movements to the point were made in this state. 
Although the example was soon followed in sewral of the other states, yet 
there was strong repugnancy against it in certain respectable members 
of our ministry. This must have been owing to their not having duly 
considered the constitution of the church from which we are descended- 
In construing the canons of that church, a distinction is alwaj^s taken 
in the courts of law between those which are binding rigore as 

being the ancient canon-law of the realm, and so appb’ing, like common 
law, on the footing of immemorial usage, and other canons enacted by 
the convocat ion only. The Utter are held to be binding on the clergy, but 
no further; not having had the sanction of the Uity in parliament. It is 
not so. m regard to the liturg>’ and its rubrics. Those possesss the con- 
.-urrence of the said authority, and it is held that the same is nec^ to 
anv alterations which may be thought expedient in future. This point 
U kbiv handled bv the Rc^■c^end Richard Hooker, m his immortaJ 
on E^lesiasticd Polity, in which he defends the sancUon given by the 
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parliament, as the only form in which the laity can consent to laws by 
which they are to be governed: a circumstance which the sagacious man 
contends for, as what ought to be attached to every provision intended 
to have the force of law. Certain it is that the English bishops never 
found fault with our lay representation, which met their eyes in our 
proceedings. It was probably owing to this, added to more mature 
consideration, that the prejudice gradually died awajs until now it no 
longer shows its head, except as at present, in notice taken of it in the 
light of an historic fact. 

There was the danger of a more important hindrance to our expecta¬ 
tions in the right which we claimed, and which we exercised in the form 
of a ‘Proposed Book,’ recommended to our American churches; of the 
making of alterations in the articles and in the liturgy; not only accom¬ 
modated to the change of our civil relations, but further, as in our 
judgments expediency had rendered eligible; there being still an adherence 
to the doctrines of the Gospel as held by the mother church. So far as the 
subject, either of the articles or of the liturgj' was a matter of human 
judgment and discretion, the English bishops did not manifest any 
disposition to interfere. But they were jealous for the integrity of their 
faith, our invasion of which had been affirmed to them by persons whom 
they could not but respect, but whose political attachments had be¬ 
trayed them into unfounded suspicions and reports. The bishops, on 
receiving the details of our transactions, were satished of our orthodoxy; 
and although a few points were thought to require reconsideration, yet 
their suggestions to this effect were complied with, consistently with the 
not surrendering of any right on our side, and the not relaxing of Christian 
vigilance on theirs.” ^ 

The process by which a national American ideal was 
worked into the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States is outlined in the minutes of 
the various conferences and conventions by which this was 
eflfected. 

Dr. White inaugurated the movement although the 
Reverend Abraham Beach of Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
the first to propose to the several states the advisability 
of a joint meeting to consider the matter. 

' White, The Past and the Future: A Charge on Events Connected with the 
Organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States oj 
America, and the Lessons they Inculcate. Delivered before the Fiftieth Con¬ 
vention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1834. 
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\Ve have noted the patriotic activities of Dr. WTiite.^ 
In line with his political activities, before he had heard of 
the prospects of peace, he began to advocate the Ameri¬ 
canization of his church. “Despairing,” as he says m a 
letter to Bishop Hobart, “of a speedy acknowledgment of 

our independence.^d perceiving our ministry 

gradually approaching to annihilation,” he published, 
anonymously, in 1782. a pamphlet which was republished 
in 1783, The case of the Episcopal Churches in the United 
States Considered. ‘ To make neic articles of faith and 
doctrine, no man thinketh it lauiul: neic laws of government, 
what commonwealth or church is there which maketh not at 
one time or another'. In this he proposed: 1. A church free 
from spiritual jurisdiction connected with the temporal 
authority of any foreign state; 2. A provisional govern¬ 
ment “to- procure the union of all the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States in one body” under a “superinten¬ 
dent” or “Overseer”; 3. An organization consisting of the 
following units, — nation, province, and diocese; A 
triennial national convention; 5. Clerical and lay repre- 
sentaUon; 6. An immediate organization, not awaitmg 
the presence of regularly ordained bishops.^ Such was the 
earliest proposal for the organization of the ^^en^an 

Protestant Episcopalian Church, fathered by 

In 1783 he proposed such a plan at a meeting of his church 

as a means of effecting a state organization mPennsylvama. 


: ‘vK:: 0/ lA, Epucoj.1 Ck.rck .n JA. fn.d Con- 

,,drrrd. PhiUdelphia. 1783; Wilson op. <^., p. 81 

: fS’Jh Sth! 17^^^^^^^^ 

licut met at \Noocibur> m a ou - of the American 

w.T; .7* .»> ■" «!“> 

(levploped the rhurch constitution. 
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The Reverend Abraham Beach in a letter to Dr. White, 
dated January 26, 1784, suggested the first inter-state con¬ 
ference, advocating a preliminary meeting for the purpose 
of reviving the Society for the Support of Widows and 
Children of Deceased Clergymen.^ He added, “If any¬ 
thing should occur to you as necessary to be done, in 
order to put us upon an equal footing with other denomina¬ 
tions of Christians, and cement us together in the Bonds of 
Love, I shall be happy in an opportunity of assisting in it.” 
The Philadelphia churches resolved in response to this 
proposal, March 29, 1784, “that the subject ought to be 
taken up with the general concurrence of the Episco¬ 
palians of ‘The United States’.” The Reverend Beach 
approached Provoost and Moore of New York. They 
approved, though James Duane wished the meeting to take 
place in New York. 

Beach also took up with White the questions of publicity, 
lay representation and the necessity for receding from 
ancient usages. In a letter of April 23, 1784, he writes; 

“I wish you would be so good as to advertise it (the Brunswick Meeting) 
in one of your News Papers, with an invitation to all clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church, and perhaps you may think it proper to invite 
respectable characters of the laity, as matters of general concern to the 
Church may probably be discussed. 

“I had the pleasure of reading it (White’s pamphlet) .... and 
am happy to agree with you in every particular, excepting the necessity of 
receding from ancient usages. If this necessity existed in time of war, I 
cannot think that it does at present.” * 

The first argument to be used against White’s plan was 
that of the conservative. White’s was no radical pro¬ 
gram. He tells us that his “expedient (an ecclesiastical 
representatve body.to make a declaration 


‘ Perry, Journals, vol. iii, pp. 8-9. 
^ Ibid., vol. iii, p. 11. 
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approving of episcopacy, and professing a determination to 
possess the succession when it could be obtained, but . . 
to earn.' the plan into immediate act) was sustained by 
the plea of necessity and by opinions of various authors of 
the Church of England, acknowledging a valid ministry 
under circumstances similar to those of the existing case, 
although less imperious.”^ 

The Preliminary' Conference was held in New Bruns¬ 
wick, May 11, 178-t. Ten clergyunen from New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, members of the Corporation 
for the Relief of IVidows and Orphans of the Clergy,^ 
were present and ‘‘there happened to be in town, on civil 
business, some lay-gentlemen, who being represented by 
the clergy from New Tork and New Jersey as taking an 
mterest in the welfare of the church, were requested to 
attend.”^ Pennsylvania communicated resolutions from 
a meeting of the clergy' and laity “tendmg to the organiza¬ 
tion of the church throughout the union.” This called for 
Committees of Correspondence; “it is expedient to appoint 
a standing committee of the Episcopal Church in this 
state, consisting of clergy' and laity'; that the said com¬ 
mittee be empowered to correspond and confer with 
representatives from the Episcopal Church in the other 
states, or any of them; and assist in framing an wcl^i- 
astical government; that a constitution of ecclesiastical 
government, when framed, be reported to the several 
congregations.” The first resolution of instruction, — on 
fundamental principles for the guidance of the delegates,— 
was “the Episcopal Church in these states, is, and ought 
to be independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical 


5 Thircor^ration.%Snded by Dr. Smith, was the only general insUtu- 

tion of the colonial Episcopal Church. ... rro 

* Perrv, Journah, vol. iii, p. H; ifemoirs. p. 78, 
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or civil.” This last was going too fast for the Northerners. 
WTiite was taken aside by Moore of New York, “who ex¬ 
pressed the wish of himself and others, that nothing should 
be urged on the subject, as they had joined the clergy of 
Connecticut in their application for the consecration of a 
bishop. The clergy from Philadelphia had up to this 
point been in ignorance of the fact that Dr. Seabury had 
sailed for England just before the evacuation of New York 
by the British, carrying with him a petition to the English 
bishops for his consecration.”^ 

A committee was named to canvass the three states and 
it was instructed to propose “a proper substitute for the 
State Prayers in the Liturgy” to be adopted for temporary 
use. We have no evidence that they ever complied with 
the latter injunction. A delegation was appointed to seek 
co-operation from Connecticut, “ in such measures as may 
be deemed conducive to the union and prosperity of the 
Episcopal Churches in the States of America.”^ Com¬ 
mittees of Correspondence were chosen to interest the 
clergymen and members of the scattered churches in a 
proposed meeting in New York. Also it was recommended 
that a committee of Clerical Examiners be appointed in 
eacii State to consider the applications of persons desirous 
of oflBciating as lay readers, and the congregations were 
advised not to suffer any layman to officiate in their 
churches without the certificates of these Examiners. 

This New Brunswick Conference showed clearly that 
union would not be effected without a struggle. Dr. 
White observed that, 

“notwithstanding the good humor w'hich prevailed.the 

more Northern clergymen were under apprehension of there being a 

‘ White, op. cii., p. 78; Perry, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 6-12. 

^ Perry, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 7. 
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disposition on the part of the more Southern, to make material deviation 
from the ecclesiastical system of England, in the Articles of Church 
Gov'emment.” At the same time he wondered, “that any sensible and 
well informed persons should overlook the propriety of accommodating 
that sv-stem. in some respects, to the prevailing sentiments and habits of 
the people of this country; now become an independent and combined 

commonwealth.When the crisis presented a subject of 

deliberation entirely new, it was difficult to detach it in the minds of 
many, from a past habitual train of thinking. Some were startled at the 
very* circumstance, of taking the stand of an independent Church. 
There was a much more common prejudice, against the embracing of the 
laity in a scheme of ecclesiastical legislation. Besides these things the 

confessed necessity of accommodating the service to the newly established 

civil constitution of the countrv*, naturally awakened apprehensions of 
unlimited license. ' 


The Preliminary Conference of New \ork, October 
6-7, 1784, was a body of men notable in Episcopalian 
circles: White and Griffith of Virgmia: Provoost, Moore, 
and Duane of New York; Smith of Marjdand; P^ker for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Ogden from New Jer¬ 
sey; and White and Peters of Pennsylvania. ^Tiite, 
Moore, Parker, and Provoost later became bishops; 
Ogden, Smith and Griffith were elected though never 

consecrated to that office. 

As the delegates had been variously and irregularly 
chosen and as they possessed no delegated authority, the 
meeting could only act in a recommendatory capacity. 
Dr. White presided and a committee of four clergymen: 
Parker, Provoost, Smith, and White; and four laymen: 
Clay. Clarkson, Dr. Hart, and Duane, “to ^y the 

fundamental principles of a general constitution, re¬ 


ported the following program: 


“ The body now assembled recommend to the Clergy and Con^ 
,aU^o72e. Commumon. m the 

propose to the SUtes not represented, That as soon as > 


1 ^^'hite. op. cit., pp. 79. 81-84; Perry, op. cil., vol. hi. p. !*• 
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organized or associated themselves in the States to which they respective¬ 
ly belong, agreeably to such Rules as they think proper, they unite in a 
general ecclesiastical Constitution, on the following fundamental Prin¬ 
ciples. 

L That there shall be a General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

II. That the Episcopal Church in each State send Deputies to the 
Convention, consisting of Clergy and Laity. 

III. That associated Congregations in two or more States may send 
Deputies jointly. 

IV. That the said Church shall maintain the Doctrines of the 
Gospel, as now held by the Church of England; and shall adhere to the 
Liturgy of the said Church as far as shall be consistent with the American 
Revolution and the Constitution of the respective states. 

V. That in every State where there shall be a Bishop duly conse¬ 
crated and settled, he shall be considered as a member of the Con¬ 
vention, ex officio. 

VI. That the Clergy and Laity assembled in Convention shall de¬ 
liberate in one Body, but shall vote separately: and the concurrence of 
both shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 

VIL That the first Meeting of the Convention shall be at Philadelphia 
the Tuesday before the Feast of St. Michael next; to which it is hoped and 
earnestly desired. That the Episcopal Churches in the respective States, 
will send their Clerical and Lay Deputies, duly instructed and authorized 
to proceed on the necessary business, herein proposed for their delibera¬ 
tion.” i 

This New York Preliminary Conference of 1784 in 
proposing a constitutional convention, closely parallels in 
points of purpose and procedure the Annapolis Convention 
which met preliminary to the Federal Constitutional 
Convention at Philadelphia. It is noteworthy though, 
that the Church worked out its method two years in 
advance of the national body, — October 1784 as against 
October 1786. 

In the meantime state churches were organizing. 
Maryland inaugurated this movement in 1783, when her 
clergy drew' up the first declaration of rights of any of the 

‘ Perry, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 12-13; vol. iii, pp. 62-66; ^Tiite, op. cit.ipp. 
79-81. 
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American churches, “ A Declaration of Certain Fimdamen* 
tal Rights and Liberties.” In this they took the name, 
“Protestant Episcopal Church, ”— the first public assump¬ 
tion of that title by a representative body of the Church;— 
they asserted “ecclesiastical and spiritual independence”; 
and they announced that the “ Church when duly organ¬ 
ized, constituted, and represented m a Synod or Con¬ 
vention of her ministers and people” was “competent to 
revise her Liturgy, Forms of Prayer, and Public Worship 
in order to adapt the same to the late revolution and other 
local circumstances of America.” Here we have an 
authoritative recognition of the right of the laity to 
admission to the councils of the Church.^ 

Pennsylvania organized. May 1785, providing for an 
annual convention of clergy and laity wherem each congre¬ 
gation should have one vote, the clergj' and laity deliber¬ 
ating as one and voting as two bodies, a concurrence 
being necessarv' for action. They appointed delegates to 

the Philadelphia General Convention. 

The Constitutional Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America, then- 
first General Conference, met in Christ Church in Phila¬ 
delphia from September 27 to October 7, 1785,2 —the 
Federal Constitutional Convention was to meet in the 
same city two years later. 1787. Sixteen clergj’ and 
twenty-six laymen were present. New ^ork> New Jersey 
Delaware, Pennsylvania. Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina were represented. Prominent among the dele¬ 
gates were the following; 

William White, unanimously chosen president of the Convention. 

David Griffith, of Virginia, elected Vice-President. 


> \Miite. op. cit.. pp. 92-&6. 

• Perry, Journals, vol. i. pp- 1+-'®* '*'• PP- 
General ('onrenlion. pp. White, Memoirs, 


69-iW; Handbook of the 

pp. ii-ii, 96-111. 
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Samuel Provoost, of New York, a King’s College man, and at the time 
Chaplain of Continental Congress. 

James Duane, mayor of New York 1783-1789. one of the most in¬ 
fluential members of the Convention in New York to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. ^ 

Richard Peters, of Pennsylvania, a Philadelphia College man. member 
of Continental Congress, secretary of the Pennsylvania War Board, 1776- 
1781; later District Judge, 1792-1828. 

Eklward Shippen, of Pennsylvania, later Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that state. 

John Page, of Virginia, a framer of the Virginia Constitution, 1776; 
member of the Virginia Committee of Public Safety; Congressman from 
Virginia, 1789-1797; and Governor, 1802-1805. 

Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, prominent in the Federal Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, 1787. * 


The New England States were unrepresented. The 
Reverend John Bowden could write, “It is much to be 
feared, that there will be a separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The former, steadfast in Episcopal 
Principles, would send no delegates to the grand Con¬ 
vention at Philadelphia last September, because^ the year 
preceding, the Convention held at New York, departed 
from the Principles of the Church, in regard to govern¬ 
ment.''^ Moreover, Bishop Seabury, having been duly 
consecrated, their church was already fully organized. 

The work of the Convention was preformed largely 
through a committee composed of two members from 
each state, one lay and one cleric, appointed to draft “an 
Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America” and “to alter 
the Liturgy as shall render it consistent with the American 
Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective 
states; with such further alterations in the Liturgy as it 

^ Infra,, p. 453. 

* Infra., p. 454. 

* Perry, op. cii., vol. iii, pp. 319-320. 
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may be advisable for this Convention to recommend to 
the consideration of the Church here represented;^ while 
later this committee was charged with reporting a plan 
for obtaining the consecration of bishops, together with an 
address to the Most Reverend the Archbishops, and the 
Right Reverend the Bishops of the Church of England for 

that purpose.”- 

The committee began its work on Tuesday; on Saturday, 
October 1, they reported on the Constitution and Liturgy. 
This report was considered article by article and on the 
next Tuesday it was adopted; on Wednesday, the new 
Prayer-book was ordered printed. On Friday, the con¬ 
vention adjourned after a session of ten days. Few legisla¬ 
tive bodies have accomplished so much in so short a time. 
A general constitution had been produced which the church 
as a whole proceeded to act under immediately though it 
was not finally ratified until another session of the Con¬ 
vention, in 1789. ^ 

This constitution was but the acceptance of Dr. \\hite s 

principles. The more important provisions of this General 
Cwstitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church m the 
United States of America are as follows; 


“Pereas, in the course of Divine Pro%idence, the Protestant Epi^ 
pal Church in the United States of .\merica is become independent of all 

foreijm authority, civil and ecclesiastical: • • • - 

aS ,he™s....d Uy Depute to-. bjjM 

.ppomt^l from tie »id Church i» He Suteu of ’ 

of m.i.Ui.mg uuiforjti.y i. docHm^tpte. 

T That there shall be a General ConvenUon 

1 . inai which shall be new 


‘ PeiTv. op. cii; vol. i, PP- 
3 Ibid'., vol. i. p. 
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in the city of Philadelphia on the third Tuesday in June, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and for ever after once in three years, on the third Tuesday of 
June, in such place as shall be determined by the Convention; and spc< ial 
meetings may be held at such other times and in such place as shall be 
hereafter provided for; and this Church, in a majority of the States 
aforesaid, shall be represented before they proceed to business; except 
that the representation of this Church from two States shall be sufficient 
to adjourn; and in all business of the Convention freedom of debate 
shall be allowed. 

2. There shall be a representation of both Clergy and Laity of the 
Church in each State, which shall consist of one or more Deputies, not 
exceeding four, of each Order; and in all questions, the said Church in 
each State shall have one vote, and a majority of suffrages shall be con¬ 
clusive. 

3. In the said Church in every State represented in this Convention, 
there shall be a Convention consisting of the Clergy and Lay Deputies of 
the Congregation. 

4. “The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra¬ 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
use of the Church of England." shall be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, in a certain instrument 
of writing passed by their authority, entitled. “Alterations of the Liturgy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
in order to render the same conformable to the American Revolution and 
the Constitutions of the respective States.'* 

5. In every State Avhere there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, and who shall have acceded to the articles of this General 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, he shall be considered as a member of the 
Convention ex officio, 

6. The Bishop or Bishops in every State shall be chosen agreeably to 
such rules as shall be fixed by the respective Conventions; and every 
Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal office to 
his proper jurisdiction, unless requested to ordain or confirm by any 
church destitute of a Bishop. 

7. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States not 
now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted, on acceding to 
the articles of thb union. 

8. Every clergjTnan, whether bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, shall 
be amenable to the authority of the Convention in the State to w'hich he 
belongs, so far as relates to suspension or removal from oflSce; and the 
Convention in each State shall institute rules for their conduct, and an 
equitable mode of trial. 

9. And w’hereas it is represented to this Convention to be the desire 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, that there may be 
further alterations of the Liturgj" than such as are made necessary by the 
American Revolution; therefore the Book of Common Prayer and Ad¬ 
ministration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Churchy according to the use of the Church of England^ as altered by an 
instrument of x^Titing passed under the authority of this Convention, 
entitled, Alterations in^the Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Churchy according to 
the use of the Church of England^ proposed and recommended to the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of Americay shall be used in 
this Church when the same shall have been ratified by the Conventions 
which have respectively sent Deputies to this General Convention. 

10. No person shall be ordained or permitted to officiate as a minster 
in this Church, until he shall have subscribed the followmg declaration: 

‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be 
the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation; and I 
do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church, as settled and determined in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, set forth by the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 

States.' 

11. This General Ecclesiastical Constitution, when ratified by the 
Church in the different States, shall be considered as fundamentJ, and 
shall be unalterable by the Convention of the Church in any State.” ^ 

Dr. White was chairman of the committee which 
drafted this constitution. James Duane was on the 
committee on revision.^ 

The above mentioned Alterations in the Book of Common 
Praycfy contained startlingly radical proposals and was 
destined to threaten trouble for the Church, so much so 
that very little of the revision was retamed. Dr. Smith 
was chairman of the committee that produced this re¬ 
vision. Among other alterations were the reduction of the 
thirty-nine articles to twenty (afterwards to seNcnteen) 
and t he omission of the “ descended into Hell clause from 


. Perry, op. cit.. vol. i. pp. ^1-^3; vol. iii, pp. 69-212; «!., pp. 

96-111 ; Perry, Haf^book of the General Conrenhon, pp. 

* Sorairue. Annals of the American Pulpily vol. v, p. 160. 
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the Apostles’ Creed, and the total suppression of the 
Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds. Of course it was 
necessarj" to legislate on the subject of prayers for the 
American Holidays; two services were accordingly added, 
one for the Fourth of July and one for Thanksgiving. It 
was resolved, “That the Fourth of July shall be observed 
by this Church forever, as a day of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the inestimable blessings of religious 
and civil liberty vouchsafed to the United States.”^ And 
further, “that the first Tuesday in November in every 
year forever shall be observed by this church as a day of 
general Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the fruits of 
the earth, and for all the other blessings of His merciful 
providence.”- The forms of Prayer were accordingly 
prepared for these days. 

It was moreover resolved; “that a committee be 
appointed to publish the Book of Common Prayer and 

that the Committee be authorized to publish. 

such of the reading and singing Psalms and such a Calendar 
of proj)er lessons for the different Sundays and Holy 

Days.as they may thmk proper.”* 

This same committee was also charged with reporting 
“a plan for obtaining the consecration of Bishops, to¬ 
gether with an address to the Most Reverend the Arch¬ 
bishops, and the Right Reverend the Bishops of the Church 
of England for that purpose.”** 

Immediately, without awaiting ratification by the 
various state churches, the address of the Convention as 
prepared by this committee was presented to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury through John Adams, the American 

‘ Pen-y, Journals, vol. i, p. 23. 

’ Ibid., vol. i, p. 24. 

’ Ibid., vol. i, p. 28. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 19. 
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Minister to the Court of St. James. In connection with 
this matter, Adams later \vTote to Bishop White, October 
29,1814, “There is no part of my life on which I look with 

more satisfaction, than the part I took.in the 

introduction of Episcopacy into America.” 

The proceedings of the Episcopalian movement in 
America was of more than local import. Our Almister to 
the French Court. Thomas Jefferson, was kept informed 
relative to the actions of the various meetings. His 
letter to Edmund Randolph. July 26,1785, thanks him for 
a copy “ of the ecclesiastical journal,” possibly a reference 
to the minutes of the Virginia state convention of 1785. 
John Page forwarded him a copy of the journal of the 


national convention of 1786. 

A second session of the Constitutional Convention was 

held in Philadelphia, June 20-26,1786 and at W ilmington, 
Delaware, Octol>er 10-11.' It read the proposed consti¬ 
tution a second time and effected some alteration therein: 
Bishops were always to preside at a General Convention 
if present ; and the requirement for ratification was changed 
so that the Constitution was to go into effect when 
accepted “by the Church in a majority of the states 
assembled in general convention with sufficient power 


for the purpose of ratification. j • v. k 

The Wilmington session was chiefly concerned with the 

question of bishops. Strong political opposition had In¬ 
come manifest to the recognition of the validity of the 
consecration of Samuel Seaburj' of Coimecticut 
emlier 14. 1784), partly on the grounds that it had been 
nerformed by Scottish bishops at Aberdeen, which pro¬ 
ceedings might place American bishops under canonica 

subjection to Scotland, partly because of Seaburj s Tor> 

' Perrv. Handbook, pp. 43-6i; JoumaH, vol. i. PP- 31-62. 
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war record, and partly because there seemed to be excellent 
prospects that American bishops might regularly and 
speedily be consecrated from England itself. ^ And of 
course the Seabury question was made to involve all the 
other points of difference that were to be found in Episco- 

palian circles. 

Letters which had been received from the Archbishops 
of England were spread upon the minutes. They showed 
that the mother church was eager to recognize the new 
national church and to accommodate the situation to the 
interests of the daughter in America. They desired, 
however, assurance that the American church would con¬ 
tinue the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the parent 
church. The following is indeed a sort of Concordat be- 

tween the two churches: 

“Letter from the Archbishops to the Committee of the General Con¬ 
vention at Philadelphia. 

It was impossible not to observe with concern, that if the essential 
doctrines of our common faith were retained, less respect, however, "was 
paid to our Liturgy than its own excellence, and your declared attachment 
to it, had led us to expect. Not to mention a variety of verbal altera¬ 
tions, of the necessity or propriety of which we are by no means satisfied, 
we saw' w'ith grief that two of the Confessions of our Christian faith, 
respectable for their antiquity, have been entirely laid aside; and that 
even in that called the Apostles’ Creed, an article is omitted, which was 
thought necessary to be inserted, with a view to a particular heresy, in 
a very early age of the Church, and has ever since had the venerable 
sanction of universal reception. Nevertheless, as a proof of the sincere 
desire which we feel to continue in spiritual communion with the mem¬ 
bers of your Church in America, and to complete the Orders of your 
Ministry, and trusting that the communications w'hich we shall make to 
you, on the subject of these and some other alterations, will have their 
desired effect, we have, even under these circumstances, prepared a Bill 
for conveying to us the powers necessary for this purpose. It will in a 
few days be presented to Parliament, and w^e have the best reasons to 
hope that it will receive the assent of the Legislature. This Bill w ill 

* Perry, Bishop Seabury and Bishop Provoost, 
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■liable the Archbishops and Bishops to give Episcopal consecration to the 
jersons who shall be recommended, without requiring from them any 
3 aths or subscriptions inconsistent with the situation in ^^hich the 
late Revolution has placed them; upon condition that the full satis¬ 
faction of the suflBciency of the persons recommended, which you offer to 
us in vour address, be given to the Archbishops and Bishops. You will 
doubtless receive it as a mark both of our friendly disposition toward 
you. and of our desire to avoid all delay on this occasion, that we have 
taken this earliest opportunity of conveying to you this intelligence, and 
that we proi’eed vas supposing ourselves invested with that power which 
for vour .sakes we have requested' to state to you particularly the several 
he.ids upon which that satisfaction which you offer wdl be a^pted, and 
the mode in which it may be given. The anxiety which is shov^m by the 
Church of England to prevent the intrusion of unqualified persons mto 
even the inferior offii-cs of our Ministry, confirms our ov^^l sentiments, and 
point, it out to be our duty, very earnestly to require the m^t decisive 
proofs of the qualifications of those who may be offer^ for admission to 

t^hat Order to which the superintendence of those offires is 

\t our -several Ordinations of a Deacon and a Priest, the candidate su^ 

mits himself to the examination of the Bishop as 

learning; he gives the proper security of his soundness in the Faith ^the 

subscriptions which are made previously necessary; ‘■I 
bring testimonials of his virtuous conversation during the thw 
ing vears . and that no node of inquiry may be omitt^, pu ic n 

^e idl or milsrers. and the people are solemnly called upon to d^la^if 
h V know anv impediment, for the which he ought not to be admdt^^ 
\t the times of cTdination. too. the same solemn call is made on the 

“Sill'" .nd 

the con-secralion of an English bishop, because the person 

crated has added to the securities Ld'zeroised his 

sanction which arises from his having co ’ ^ But the objects 

u„.ler the O'” 

of our present consideration are ver.v ^uritv of their 

sufficienc.v in learning, the soundness of their „just be 

manners, are not matters of notonetv Bishops who 

found to satisfy the .Archbishop who t apt and meet 

present them. that, in the words of our Ch^h. ^e^Pe 

for their learning and g^ly ^ jj- ' Church, and to be whole- 

to the honor of Go,l and the edifi^tion of 

some examples and patterns to t ^ ^ in good learning, we 

With regard to the fir^t qualification, sutbciencs m g 
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apprehend that the subjecting a person, who is to be adinitted to the 
office of a Bishop in the Church, to that examination which is required 
previous to the ordination of Priests and Deacons, might lessen that 
reverend estimation which ought never to be separated from the Episco¬ 
pal character: we therefore do not require any further satisfaction on this 
point, than will be given to us by the forms of testimonials in the an- 
necced paper, fully trusting that those who sign them will be well aware, 
how greatly incompetence in this respect must lessen Uie weight and 
authority of the Bishops and affect the credit of the Episcopal Church. 
(The forms of testimonials were spread on the minutes of the Con¬ 
vention.) , . - , 

Under the second head, that of subscription, our desire is to require 

that subscription only to be repeated which you have already been 
called upon to make by the Tenth Article of your Ecclesiastical Constitu¬ 
tion: but we should forget the duty which we owe to our own Church, and 
act inconsistently with that sincere regard which we bear to yours, if we 
were not explicit in declaring, that, after the disposition we have show n 
to comply with the prayer of your address, we think it now incumbent 
upon you to use your utmost exertions also for the removal of any 
stumbling block of offence which may possibly prove an obstacle to the 
success of it. We, therefore, most earnestly exhort you, that previously 
to the time of your making such subscription, you restore to its integrity 
the Apostles’ Creed, in which you have omitted an article, merely, as it 
seems, from misapprehension of the sense in which it is understock bj our 
Church; nor can we help adding, that we hope you will think it but a 
decent proof of the attachment which you profess for the services of 
your Liturgy, to give the other two Creeds a place in your Book of 
Common Prayer, even though the use of them should be left discretional. 
We should be inexcusable, too, if, at the time when you are requesting the 
establishment of Bishops in your Church, we did not strongly represent to 
you that the Eighth Article of your Ecclesiastical Constitution, appears to 
iis to be a degradation of the Clerical, and still more of the Episcopal 
character. We persuade ourselves, that in your ensuing Convention, some 
alteration will be thought necessary in this article, before this reaches you; 
or, if not, that due attention will be given to it in consequence of our 

representation. 

On the third and last head, which respects purity of manners, the 
reputation of the Church, both in England and America, and the interest 
of our common Christianity, is so deeply concerned.in it, that we feel it 
our indispensable duty to provide, on this subject, the most effectual 
securities. It is presumed, that the same previous public notice of the 
intention of the person to be consecrated, will be given in the Church 
where he resides in America, for the same reasons, and therefore, nearly in 
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the same form with that used in England before our ordinations. The 
call upon the persons present at the time of consecration, must be deemed 
of little use before a congregation composed of those to whom the person 
to be consecrated is unknown. The testimonials signed by persons living 
in England, admit of reference and examination, and the characters of 
those who give them are subject to scrutiny, and in cases of criminal 
deceit to punishment. In proportion as these circumstances are less 
applicable to testimonials from America, those testimonials must be 
more explicit, and supported by a greater number of signatures. We 
therefore think it necessary that the several persons, candidates for Epis¬ 
copal consecration, should bring to us, both a testimonial from the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with as many 
signatures, as can be obtained, and a more particular one, from the 
respective (Conventions in those States which recommend them. It will 
appear from the tenor of the letters testimonial used in England, a form 
of which is annexed, that the ministers who sign them bear testimony to 
the qualifications of the candidates of their own personal knowledge. 
Such a testimony is not to be expected from the members of the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church in America on this occasion, '\^e 
think it sufficient, therefore, that they declare they know no impediment, 
but believe the person to be consecrated is of a virtuous life and sound 
faith. We have sent you such a form as appears to us proper to be used 
for that purpose. More specific declarations must be made by the 
members of the Convention in each State from which the persons offered 
for Consecration are respectively recommended; their personal knowl¬ 
edge of them there can be no doubt of; we trust, therefore, they will have 
no objec'tion to the adoption of the form of a testimonial which is an¬ 
nexed, and drawn upon the same principles, and containing the same 
attestations of personal knowledge with that above mentioned, as re¬ 
quired previously to our Ordinations, ^^e trust we shall receive these 
testimonials signed by such a majority in each Convention that recom¬ 
mend, as to leave no doubt of the fitness of the candidates upon the minds 
of those whose consciences are concerned in the consecration of them. 

Thus much we have thought it right to communicate to you, without 
reserve, at present, intending to give you farther information as soon as we 
are able. In the meantime, we pray God to direct your counsels in this 

very weighty matter, and are 

Mr. President and gentlemen 

Your affectionate Brethren 

J. Ckstlsh. 

W. Ebor.” ^ 


^ White, .Urmojr.v, pp 


;103-:107; Perry, Journals, vol. i, pp- 
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The spirit of the English clergy was appreciated by the 
Americans. The words “He descended into Hell were 
restored to the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed was 
re-inserted in the Book of Common Prayer. The Anthan- 
asian Creed was rejected by the following vote; nays, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina; New Jersey and 
Delaware divided. In accordance with the actions of 
their respective state conventions, Drs. ^^^lite, Griffith, 
and Provoostwere certified as Bishops-elect from the states 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New York respectively. 
It does not so appear on the Journals but the applica¬ 
tion of the Reverend William Smith, Bishop-elect for 
Maryland, was refused certification on the grounds of 
conduct.^ New York, through Dr. Provoost, tried to 
pledge the Convention “not to consent to any act that 
may imply the validity of Dr. Seabury’s ordinations.’’^ 
Dr. MTiite tells us, “The question of the Scottish Episco¬ 
pacy gave occasion to some warmth.The 

convention did not enter into the opposition to the 
Scottish succession. A motion, as may be seen on the 
Journals, was made to the effect, by the Reverend Mr. 
Provoost, seconded by the Rev. Robert Smith of South 
Carolina; who only, of the clergy were of that mind. But 

the subject was suppressed as the Journal shows. 

by the previous question; moved by the Rev. Dr. Smith 
and seconded by the author.’’^ A resolution was carried 
unanimou^y . . . 

“recommending this church in the States here represented, not to re* 
ceive to the pastoral charge within their respective limits, clergymen 
professing canonical subjection to any Bishop in any State or Country, 
other than those Bishops who may be duly settled in the States repre- 

‘ Perry, Journals, vol. iii, pp. 334-341. 

* Ibid., vol. i, p. 37. 

* \\Tiite op. cit., pp. 115-116; Perry op. ciL, vol. i, p. 37, vol, iii, p. 312. 
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sented in this Convention.” This resolution was offered to meet the 
allegation made on the floor of the Convention that Bishop Seabury re¬ 
quired a pledge of canonical obedience from those who receive Holy 
Orders at his hands, wherever they might reside. But the charge was 
denied by a deputy who had been ordained by the Bishop of Connecticut, 
and since, as Bishop White expressly states, there was never “any 
ground” for this apprehension, the resolution was carried without 

opposition. ^ 

Embarrassment had arisen from the rejection ol the 
proposed Book of Common Prayer published by the 
committee in 1786, in some of the states, and its use in 
others, so the expedient was adopted of “letting matters 
remain for a time in the present state.”- 

Before adjournment the Committee of Correspondence 
was appointed as follows: David GriflBth, William White, 
William Smith. Samuel Provoost. James Duane, Samuel 
Powell. Francis Hopkinson, and John Jay.^ John Jay 
was one of the most influential lay men of the State of New 
York. Later as one of the authors of The Federalisl he was 
to exert great influence in securing the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. Francis Hopkinson of New 
Jersey, was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
a delegate to Continental Congress and one of the drafters 
of the Articles of Confederation. 

No one can deny that this Convention did great work 
for the unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Its 
spirit and influence must have reacted upon the countrj' at 
large. Dr. White tells us that it “assembled under cir¬ 
cumstances. which bore strong appearances of a dissolution 


vol. ii. p. :500. 

- White, op. at., p. 115. 

^ Ferry, op. cit., vol. i, P- 
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of the union, in this early stage of it.”* Certainly the 
issues within the church were no less conducive of dis¬ 
union than those with the nation, “interfering instruc¬ 
tions from.different states,, embarrassment 

over the proposed Book, the Scottish Episcopacy and the 
demur of the English Bishops.” That they were solved 
so successfully was due to the prevalence of a firm 
conciliatory spirit of independence. Not one iota of 
American independence was thus sacrificed. In fact Dr. 
White tells us of a letter to the English clerg>' which Dr. 
Smith had drafted but which was “considerably altered on 
a motion of the Hon. John Jay, E.sq., who thought the 
draft too submissive.”- The alterations in the con¬ 
stitution were made “before the receiving of the objec¬ 
tions made against it, on the part of the English bishops, ^ 
and “without even an opposition.”^ “The silence of it 
(the Concordat) in regard to the including of the laity, 
gave a great advantage over those of the clergy, who were 
representing the introduction of that order as in oppo¬ 
sition to correct principles of ecclesiastical government.’ 
“The moderation which governed in this convention, 
must be conspicuous. One principal reason, was the 
moderation of the English prelates. They who were 
thought the least devoted to the Episcopal Regime, 
acknowledged the great forebearance in there being no such 
high notions of the subject, as had been ayowed by some 
of the clergy on our side of the Atlantic. Added to this, 
there was noticed the absence of the most distant intima¬ 
tion of offence taken at the presumed independency of the 
American church. For although the bishops could not 

> op. cit., p. 115. 

* Ihid'., p. 116. 

*Ibid., p. 117. 

* Ibid.. D. 119. 
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have denied this, consistently with the known principles 
of their ow*n church; yet it had been reckoned on, as a 
source of difficulty.”^ The spirit of accommodation 
which was manifested in this Con%-ention was to solve the 
various and vexation problems which still disrupted the 
American Episcopacy. 

Bishops-elect White and Provoost, upon adjournment 
of the convention, proceeded to England for consecration; 
Bishop-elect Griffith was unable to go at this time. On 
reaching London they were introduced “to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by his Excellency Mr. Adams, 
who, in this particular, and in everj- instance in which his 
personal attention could be either of use or an evidence of 
his respect and kindness, continued to manifest his con¬ 
cern for the interests of a church, of which he was not a 
member.”- Drs. Wh'\ie and Provoost were ordained and 
consecrated bishop at the Archiepiscopal Palace of Lam¬ 
beth by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. John Moore, 
February 4. 1787, in the presence of the Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells and the Bishop of 

Peterborough. 

The first Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church assembled July 28. 1789. It completed the 
episcopacy, it ratified the constitution of 1785, and it 
formulated certain canons for the American Church. 
The session for the ratification of the constitution of the 
church was held in the State House, in the ver>; samei^m 
in which the Federal Constitution had pre^^ously been 

signed.^ . . 

The first question of importance was the perpetuation o 


> AMiite, op- ri/., p. 119. 

- Ibid, op. cit.. p. '27. 

J Ibid,, pp. 'iS-SO. UO-171; Perry, op. 

392-416. 


fi/., vol. 1 , pp 


. 63-144; vol. iii, PP 
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the succession. This matter presented considerable 
difficulty. Dr. Griffith had not been ordained; his resigna¬ 
tion and death left but two bishops in America of English 
consecration. The clergy in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire had elected the Rev. Edward Bass their 
bishop, and had addressed a letter to the bishops of Con¬ 
necticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, praying them to 
unite in consecrating him. M hite laid the letter addressed 
to him before theconvention,“intimatinghis sincere w'ish to 
join in such measures as they might adopt, for the forming 
of a permanent union w’ith the churches in the Eastern 
states, but at the same time, expressing his doubt of its 
being consistent wdth the faith impliedly pledged to the 
English prelates, to proceed to any consecration, without 
first obtaining from them the number held in their Church 
to be canonically necessary to such an act.”^ The 
convention concurred in this sentiment but voted their 
opinion in favor of the validity of Bishop Seabury’s 
consecration. In order to carry the sentiments of the 
convention into effect, they signified their request to the 
two bishops consecrated in England, that they would 
unite W’ith Bishop Seabury in the consecration of Mr. Bass; 
and they framed an address to the archbishops and 
bishops of England, requesting their approbation of the 
measure, for the removing of any difficulty or delicacy 
which might remain on the minds of the bishops whom they 
had already consecrated. The difficulty, how’ever, was to 
be removed in another w’ay; the Virginia convention 
elected the Rev. Dr. James Madison, President of William 
and Mary College, their bishop and he was consecrated in 
England. 

An invitation w'as extended to Bishop Seabury and their 

* WTiite, op. cit., pp. 28, 29. 
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brethren in the eastern states to meet with them on the 
twenty-ninth of September, which was accepted. 

At the July session the constitution was remodeled so as 
to provide for two houses, the house of bishops, and the 
house of cleric and lay deputies, who must vote, when re¬ 
quired by either cleric or lay representation from any state 
by orders. Also the time of the stated meetings was to be 
the second Tuesday in S(?ptember every third year. 

The Constitution provided that as soon as three bishops 
should belong to the convention, that body should arrange 
itself into two houses. This accordingly was effected at the 
September session, the bishops forming a “House of 
Revision.” All measures passing the Convention were to 
receive the sanction of this House of Revision before be¬ 
coming effective. A veto of the House of Re\*ision might 
be overruled by a majority of three-fifths (later four-fifths) 
of the General Convention. But the House of Revision 
must approve or disapprove in writing within two days 
(later three days) of the passage of an act, — failing which 
the act became a law. 

An amending clause finally agreed upon read. 

“This Constitution shall be unalterable, unless in General Convention 
by the church of a majority of the states which may have adopted the 
same; and all alterations shall be first proposed in General Convention, 
and made known to the several state conventions, before ^ey shall be 
finally agreed to or ratified in the ensuing General Convention.”' 

The national constitution for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United SUtes of America, having been duly 
ratified by the Convention of 1789, it was then engrossed 
and signed. Thereupon the delegates proceeded to their 
work as the legislature of the federated episcopalian body 
by adopting ten canons. The two houses entered on a 

^ Perrv op. cii., vol. i, p. 100. 
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review of the Liturgy, both houses proposing alterations. 
The result was the Book of Common Prayer, which has 
ever since been used.^ 

Bacon thus describes the form of Constitution efPected: 

“The extreme feebleness of Episcopalianism in the several states con¬ 
spired with the tendencies of the time in civil affairs to induce upon the 
new organization a character not at all conformed to the ideal of episcopal 
government. Instead of establishing as the unit of organization the 
bishop in every principal town, governing his diocese at the head of his 
clergy with some measure of authority, it was almost a necessity of the 
time to constitute dioceses as big as kingdoms, and then to take security 
against excess of power in the diocesan by overslaughing his authority 
through exorbitant powers conferred upon a periodical mixed synod, 
legislating for a whole continent, even in matters confessedly variable 
and unessential. In the later evolution of the system, this superior 
limitation of the bishop s powers is supplemented from below by magni¬ 
fying the authority of representative bodies, diocesan and parochial, 
until the work of the bishop is reduced as nearly as possible to the 
merely ‘ministerial* performance of certain assigned functions ac¬ 
cording to prescribed directions. Concerning this frame of government it 
is to be remarked; 1. That it was quite consciously and confe.ssedly de¬ 
vised for the government of a sect, with the full and fraternal under¬ 
standing that other ‘religious denominations of Christians’ (to use the 
favorite American euphemism) ‘were left at full and equal liberty to 
model and organize their respective churches* to suit themselves. 
2. That judged according to its professed purpose, it has proved itself a 
particularly good and effective government. 3. That it is in no proper 
sense of the word an episcopal government, but rather a classical and 
synodical government, according to the common type of the American 
church constitutions of the period.”- 

Dean George Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, ^Massachusetts, gives us the follow¬ 
ing analogy between the constitutions of the new national, 
federal constitution and the new, national. Episcopalian, 
church constitution: 

^ Schaff, Creeds, vol. iii, pp. 487-510 gives Anglican and American 
Articles in parallel Columns. Preface to the American Book of Common 
prayer, 1789. 

^ Bacon, American Christianity, pp. 210-211. 
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“Each was founded on a written constitution. By adopting this con¬ 
stitution, thirteen independent ecclesiastical pro\inces became the dio¬ 
ceses of one church, as thirteen independent colonies had become the 
states of one nation. Diocesan conventions answered to State con¬ 
vention, and the General Convention to the Congress of the United 
States. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies was like the House of 
Representatives; and the House of Bishops was like the Senate except 
in the matter of tenure of office. The principles of representative 
government controlled the Church as they controlled the State. The 
congregation elected the vestry; the vestry, sometimes with the formal 
approval of the congregation, selected the rector. The rector and certain 
elected deputies from the congregation represented the parish in the 
diocesan convention. These representatives jointly chose the bishop. 
The bishop and certain elected deputies, clerical and lay. from the 
diocesan conventions represented the diocese in the General Convention. 
In that convention no change could be made in the constitution or in the 
Prayer-book unless it were first enacted by one General Convention, then 
reported back to all the dioceses, and then at the next General Conven¬ 
tion reenacted. In one respect, the Church was more democratic tl^n 
the State; it gave no man executive authority. There was a presiding 
bishop, but no president. This likeness of the administration of the 
Church and the State came naturally from the fact that the same men 
were engaged in the two transactions. ' 

The Reverend Samuel Seabur\% the younger, gave the 
following estimation of the value of the constitution 

effected: 

“The value of this constitution the experience of n^ly fifty years has 
served to illustrate and confirm. For a long time its effects were not 
obvious. But. when the generation which had been educated und« a 
different r^ime had passed away, and a new generation ar^, whose 
views and character were formed upon its model, then its fruits were 
manifested. The union of clerical and lay influence m our councils has 
been attended with the happiest effects. RepresenUtion has b^n ^ 
wiselv ordered, and ecclesiastical power so happily balanced as to lead to 
most’harmonious results. The excellence of our laws m discouragi^ the 
spirit of caprice and innovation without repressmg a prudent zeal m 
inventing executive officers with well-defined powers, and thus P^ven^ 
the abu-ses of arbitrary and irresponsible authority, in guarding the sacred 

■ Hodges, Thrft Hutidrtd Years of the Episcopal Church in America, pp 
93-97. 
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rights of private judgment from invasion by the ministry, and at the same 
time checking its licentious operation by the silent influence of collective 
wisdom embodied in a primitive and catholic Liturgy, is becoming more 

and more a theme of eulogy.Our constitution is acknowledged 

to have worked w'ell where other systems have failed. Had legislation 
been more minute, it would probably have led to disruption. As it is, it is 
certain that the spirit which once charged us with want of piety has 
itself launched out into the wildest extravagances, and that the whole¬ 
some restraints of our disciplme, far from checkmg the flow of piety, have 
served rather to guide it in channels of peace and order. Under this 
system our church has become the asylum in which a calm and unob¬ 
trusive piety has sought a refuge from the excesses of fanaticism; our 
members have been multiplied, and our energies evolved, till, at the 
present time, our missionaries, bishops as w ell as presbyters, are found in 
the distant extremes of both hemispheres, and our theological seminaries 
send out every three years a larger number of clergy than, at the distance 
of thirty years since, our whole church contained. These blessings, it is 
true, are primarily owing to the possession of the w ord of God and the 
Church of God, in the union in which they were first instituted, and to 
the prevailing conviction that the existing order, in its great outlines, is 
a divine appointment, and as such is universally, imperatively and per¬ 
petually obligatory; a conviction which goes far to settle the mind of our 
Communion, and to arrest the tendency to innovation, and check the 
love of experiment so characteristic of our age and country. In a second¬ 
ary sense, however, they may be ascribed to that judicious organization 
which the illustrious prelate (Bishop White), was mainly instrumental in 
effecting.” * 

^ Seabury, A Brief View of the Origin and Results of Episcopacy in iht 
Profestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, pp. 20-4S. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 

UNTTED STATES 

Dr. William ^Tiite in 1785 had wished for a strongly 
organized Protestant Episcopal Church in America as a 
means of "‘guarding against the progress of a church 
(Roman Catholic) as yet scarcely known” in America. 
Their numbers at that time surely were not large enough 
to cause any concern; the official Relation on the State of 
Religion in the United States, presented to the Holy See by 
the Prefect Apostolic, John Carroll, shows that there were 
in 1785 only about 18,i200 Catholics in the United States, 

exclusive of an unascertainable number destitute of 
priests in the ^lississippi Valley, and that their clergy 
totalled twenty-four, mostly former members of the 
Society of Jesus. It was not numbers but organizmg 
ability that Dr. WTiite feared. The few Catholics of 
America had been quick to note the possibiliti^^ of the 
American ideal that ‘‘All men are created equal.” They 
were early at work to Americanize their institutions so as 

to meet the requirements of the new nation. 

The Catholics of the colonies had long fought for 
religious toleration in America. Their ovm fight for the 
right to exist had thoroughly imbued them with the 
American ideal of separation of church and state as a 
political theoiy’. Herein they were distinctly m advance o 
the Episcopalians, since in mairy colonies the later church 
had, till 1776, enjoyed considerable prestige as an esta 
lished religion. Mar>land and Pennsylvania, where 
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Catholicism was strongest, had been the first of the 
English speaking colonies in the New World to permit the 
legal existence of Catholicism. The Roman Catholics 
had but to transfer their efforts for colonial toleration to a 
fight for federal recognition of religious liberty. This 
effort was one of the major forces in effecting a speedy 
nationalization of American Catholicism. 

But if the Roman Catholics possessed and championed 
an American ideal in the separation of church and state, 
they were at the same time working for a distinctly most 
un-American and undemocratic church organization. 
Republican government was to be the mo.st distinctive 
feature of the United States. Thomas Hooker phrased one 
of its leading principles in a sermon before the Connecticut 
General Court in 1638, when he declared that “the choice 
of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God’s 
own allowance” and that “they who have the power to 
appoint officers and magistrates, it is in their power, also, 
to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place 
unto which they call them.” Roman Catholic govern¬ 
ment in America was not to originate in the governed; it 
was secured by petition from a foreign supreme authority. 
Dr. White was able to convince the Episcopalians that to 
be American their government must be derived from a 
popularly representative body, an assembly of delegates, 
composed of laymen and clerg>'. The Catholics did secure 
an American church capable of electing its own bishops but 
the authority for the system was the Supreme See in 
Rome. 

But though the organism of Roman Catholicism in 
America was to correspond less closely than does that of 
the Episcopal Church to the ideals of political democracy 
in America, it was not to follow that foreign authority was 
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to weaken the Catholic spirit for American unity. The 
Americanized Roman Catholic Church became one of the 
strongest of the politico-religious forces of the critical con¬ 
stitution-making period of our historj’, and its power was 
consistently used to strengthen American national unity. 

American independence found a veiy^ weak Roman 
Catholic Church. We have noted^ how few were their 
numbers. Even the vaunted organism of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was gone. By the bull, Domims ac 
Redemptor, Clement XR' had suppressed the Society of 
Jesus in July. 1773. This act deprived the colonies of all 

their Jesuit missionaries by transforming them into dios- 
cesan priests. When John Carroll, a former member of the 
suppressed order, returned to Marjdand in 1774, he found 
there “no public Catholic Church.” To add to the dis¬ 
order resulting from the suppression of the Jesuits, with 
the recognition of American independence, the \icar- 
\postolic of London disclaimed further jurisdiction over 
‘the United States. Left to themselves the nmeteen 
American fathers formed a legal corporation for the pur¬ 
pose of securing the property of the former Society of 
Lus. but they made no attempt to restore thetr 
pendence on the Vicar-Apostolic of London, lest t 
might excite prejudice among their fellow colonisU 
Rather they began negotiations to secure a ocaUop^' 
chosen from themselves and directly subject to the Hoi; 

See The Carroll family ied this movement. 

' The Carroll family had performed great 
America during the struggle for -depend^ The 

sent bv Congress to Canada m 1776. 


ISri n-Jt.f.anrf T^mesofihe Most RrrerendJokn CarroU 
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brother Daniel Carroll, was a member of the Maryland 
Assembly, president of the Maryland Senate, and a 
member of Continental Congress. Later this Daniel 
Carroll was to help frame the Federal Constitution. Their 
cousm, Charles Carroll, was perhaps Washington’s most 
ardent supporter; another of the committee sent to Canada 
in 1776, member of the Maryland Assembly, member of 
the Maiydand Constitutional Convention, member of 
three different provisional committees, member of Con¬ 
tinental Congress, and a member of the War Board 
charged with the conduct of the war, he had been the first 
man to sign the Declaration of Independence, also, he was 
the richest man to sign it, and the last of the signers to 
die.^ The present national capitol, Washington, is 
located upon what was the estate of the Carrolls. 

The religious views of this family were as well known as 
was their Americanism. They had long fought the fight 
for religious freedom in Maryland, and their views were 
influential in determining the final character of American 
religious liberty. 

The treatment of Roman Catholics is an unsavory 
subject in Maryland history. During the French and 
Indian Wars every possible pretext for infringement of 
their liberties was used by the Legislature. Protests were 
made against their appomtment to responsible positions as 
“favors sho’rt'n to Catholics”; charges were made in the 
House that they were in collusion with the French. In 
1756, when the vote of 40,000 pounds was passed, a 
double tax was placed upon the lands of the Roman 
Catholics; their petition to Governor Sharpe to veto the 
bill and their threats to appeal to the King in Council had 

‘ Leonard, Lewis A., Life of Charles Carroll of CarroUon, New York, 
1918. 
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no effect. In the same year it was even proposed in the 
Assembly to disarm all Roman Catholics in the province 
and the opposition to this prevailed only by a slender 

majority of one.^ 

During a period of religious persecution m 1773, just on 
the eve of the Revolution, Charles Carroll thus expressed 
himself in an open letter which appeared in the Maryland 


Gazette: 

•' I am as averse to having a religion crammed down people’s throats, as 
a proclamation. These are my political principles, in whjch I glory; 
principles not hastily taken up to serve a turn but which I ^ve always 
avowed since I became capable of reflection. I bear not the least disl^ 
to the Church of England, though 1 am not within her pde, nor indeed 
to any other church; knaves and bigots, of all sects and denommabons, 

I hale and despise. 

• For modes of faith let zealous bigots fight 

His can t be wrong, whose life is in the right. Fope. 

Papists are distrusted by the laws, and laid under duabiliti«. They 
cannot I know iignorant as I ami. enjoy any place of profit or trust 
while thev continue Papists; but do these disabilities e.vtend ^ far to 
preclude them from thinking and writing on matters merely of a political 
Lture? -Antillon would make a most excellent inqu^.tor, he lu« givra 

win not aIlo^v me freedom of thought or speech ■ ■ • • 

purpa^e was this threat thrown out, of enforcing the j^nal 
^ *i/vn^ Whv am I told that mv conduct is very inconsistent >Mth 

h, ^.e i.™. 

If threovcrnment.^’ If, bv instilling prejudices into the pvemor, and 

and t irbZ oH persiution. it will then be known ^hether^ o^.^ 

I c„,«, V a,.e ,0 U,e ..VO, oHbe *ov,— 

have talents admirably well adapted - - - P 

too true/' 

The Carrolls had been contending for religious freedom 
in Maryland for years before the Revolution; the 
independence imposed on them the greater task of securmg 

^Proceedings of the { ^^e\enth seri^ 

land's AttiUuie in the Straggle 
Johns Hopkins I'nircrsily Studies, pp. 3.0-371. 
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from the new federal government a continuance of the 
war policy of Continental Congress. They were to be 
largely instrumental in reading into the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion a principle of religious freedom drawn from that 
phrase of the Declaration of Independence that “All men 
are created equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” 

But before they could work effectively for a recognition 
of their rights under the new government, it was necessary 
that they create for themselves centralized national 
ecclesiastical institutions. The Reverend John Carroll 
led the movement for an organized American Roman 
Catholic Church, and it was extremely fortunate both for 
the church and for the young republic that he did, for he 
was a man not only versed in the theology and the polity 
of the church, but also imbued with American principles 
and feelings. 

Six Roman Catholic priests met at Whitemarsh, 
Maryland, June 27, 1783, and there drew up a plan of 
government which they submitted to the priests of Mary¬ 
land and Pennsylvania. In the same year a meeting of 
seven clergymen of the Southern District met at Newton, 
September 23, and suggested ammendments. Priests of 
the Middle States, November 6, revised this Plan and 
Rules but deferred adoption thereof to a future meeting. 
A committee was appointed to petition the Pope to consti¬ 
tute Reverend John Lewis as “Superior” with power to 
administer confirmation, bless chalices and impart facul¬ 
ties to the priests in the mission. The petition read: 

“We.missionary priests, residing in the Thirteen United 

States of North America, assembled together from the neighboring 
stations to take counsel for the good of the missions, our fellow-priests 
residing in the more remote parts of this mission agreeing herein and 
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approving by letter, in our name and in the common name of our breth¬ 
ren, with all respect represent to your Holiness, that we, placed under the 
recent supreme dominion of United America, can no longer have re¬ 
course, as formerly, for necessary spiritual jurisdiction to the Bbhops and 
Vicars-Apostolic residing in different and foreign states (for this has very 
frequently been intimated to us in very positive terms by the rulers of 
this Republic), nor recognize any one of them as our ecclesiastical 
Superior, without open offense to this supreme civil magistracy and 
political government, ^^'herefore we, placed in this difficult position, 
have recourse to your Holiness, humbly beseeching you to vouchsafe to 
confirm anew the ecclesiastical superior whom we now have, namely John 
Lewis, a priest already approved and confirmed by the Vicar-Apostolic of 
London, to whom this whole mission was subject before the change of 
political government, and to delegate to him the power of granting the 
necessary faculties to priests coming into these missions, as it shall seem 
expedient; that said superior may delegate this power to at least one or 
more of the most suitable missionaries as the necessity and distance of 

time and place may require. , i .1 

Moreover, as there is no Bishop in these regions, who can bless the 

holv oils, of which we were deprived for several years during the con¬ 
fusion of'the war, no one to bless the chalices and altar stones needed, no 
one to administer the sacrament of confirmation, we humbly beseech 
vour Holiness to empower the said John Lewis, priest, Superior, to i»r- 
form these things in the present necessity, and until otherm-ise pro^^ded 
for this mission by your Holiness, that our faithfu , living m many 
dangers, mav be no longer deprived of the Sacrament of Confirmation nor 
die without Extreme Unction according to the rite of the Church. 

Moreover, we also pray your Holiness to bestow on this mission the 
indulgences of the Jubilee, and to extend to the missionaries the ample 
faculties which may seem seasonable in these vast and remote re^ons 
racked bv a long bitter war, where on account of the co^tant mi itarj 

See of Peter, nor the Jubilee of the year HTo, could be promulgated, 

mnrh Ipns celebrated or enjoyed. . , . . 

Thi^ Mo^t Holv Father, is what we the aforesaid petitioners, nussion- 

arv priests in these regions of the United North America, humbly sohcit 

from your Holiness' supreme wisdom and providence for the goo 0 

Catholic religion.”' 

.John Carroll rr-as commissioned to transmit this jKtition 
to the Holy See and in doing so he accompamed it mth 

I 5 hea. Life “"J Lmee of ArchUsliop Carroll, vol.». pp. tOS-ilO. 
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the following letter, explanatory^ of the American situa¬ 
tion: 

“You are not ignorant that in these United States our religious 
system has undergone a revolution, if possible, more extraordinary than 
our political one. In all of them free toleration is allowed to Christians 
of every denomination: and particularly in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, a communication of all civil rights, 
without distinction or diminution, is extended to those of our religion- 
This is a blessing and advantage which it is our duty to preserve and 
improve, with the utmost prudence, by demeaning ourselves on all 
occasions as subjects zealously attached to our government and avoiding 
to give any jealousies on account of any dependence on foreign juris¬ 
dictions more than that which is essential to our religion, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy over the whole Christian world. 
You know that we of the clergy- have heretofore resorted to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of the London District for the exercise of spiritual powers, but 
being well acquainted with the temper of Congress, of our assemblies and 
the people at large, we are firmly of opinion that we shall not be suffered 
to continue under such a jurisdiction whenever it becomes known to the 
public. You may' be assured of this from the following fact. The clergy' 
of the Church of England were heretofore subject to the Bishop of 
London, but the umbrage taken at this dependence was so great, that 
notwithstanding the power and prevalence of that sect they' could find 
no other method to ahay jealousies, than by withdrawing themselves as 
they have lately done, from all obedience to him. 

Being therefore thus circumstanced, we think it not only advisable in 
us, but in a manner obligatory, to solicit the Holy See to place the episco¬ 
pal powers, at least, such as are most essential, in the hands of one amongst 
us, whose virtue, knowledge, and integrity of faith, shall be certified by 
ourselves. We shall annex to this letter such powers as we judge it 
absolutely- necessary- he should be invested with. We might add many- 
very cogent reasons for having amongst them, a person thus empowered, 
and for want of whom it is impossible to conceive the inconvenience 
happening every- day. If it be possible to obtain a grant from Rome 
vesting these powers in our superior pro tempore, it would be most 
desirable. We shall endeavor to have you aided in this application by a 
reconunendation, if possible, from our own country and the minister of 

France. V ou will know how to avail vourself of so favorable a Russian 

% 

minister at Rome; and if Mr. Thorpe will be pleased to undertake the 
management of the business there, we will with cheerfulness and gratitude 
answer all expenses which he may- incur in the prosecution of it. He will 
be the judge, how and whether the annexed petition ought in prudence to 
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be presented to His Holiness, but at all events the powers therein con* 
tained are those which we wish our Superior to be invested with.” ^ 

The ^lemorial of the American Clergy having been 
referred to the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, the 
Cardinal Prefect sought more light relative to the American 
situation. The Apostolic Nuncio viTOte John Carroll, May 
12 , 1784 : 

“ The interests of religion. Sir, requiring new arrangements relative to 
the missions in the United States of North America, the Congregation of 
the Propaganda direct me to request from you a full statement of the 
actual condition of those missions. In the meantime, I beg you will 
inform me what number of missionaries may be necessary to serve them, 
and furnish spiritual aid to Catholic Christians in the United States; in 
what provinces there are Catholics, and where there is the greatest 
number of them; and lastly, if there are among the natives of the country, 
fit subjects to receive holy orders, and exercise the functions of mission¬ 
aries. You will greatly oblige me personalty by the attention and industrj’ 
which you will exercise in procuring for me this information.”* 


Accompanying this was the following: 

“Extract of a Memorandum. 

1. To have exact statements of the conduct and capacity of the 
ecclesiastics and missionaries who are in the different states of North 
America; who among them might be the most worthy, and at the same 
time, agreeable to the members of the assembly of those proxnnees to be 
invested with the character of bishop in partibus, and the quality of 
Vicar-Apostolic. It is thought that it will be convenient for him to 
fix his residence where there is the greatest number of Catholics. 

i If among these ecclesiastics there is a native of the country, and he 
should be among the most worthy, he should be preferred to all others of 
equal merit. If otherwise, choice should be made of one from some 
other nation. In default of a missionary actually residing in th^ 
provinces, a Frenchman will be nominated, who will go to establish him¬ 
self in .\merica, in the state above designated. , . . . 

3. To know the probable number of the ecclesiastics and missio^e^ 
as well as how many that of the Catholics in the different states, and theu 


• Shea, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 211-212. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 221. 
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standing would render necessary; we think that it is in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland there is the greatest number — it would be to the purpose to 
know if there are also any in the other states. 

4. To know whether there are schools in these states where Latin is 
taught; such that the young men of the country who might wish to 
prepare for the ecclesiastical state could study their humanities, before 
passing to France or Rome, there to enter at once on their philosophical 
and theological studies.” ^ 

Without waiting for a reply from John Carroll, the 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Propaganda pre¬ 
sented to the Pope, Pius VI, a report on the Church in the 
United States and the Sovereign Pontiff ratified the 
appointment of Reverend John Carroll as Superior of the 
Mission in the Thirteen United States of North America 
and conferred upon him the power to administer the 
sacrament of confirmation during his Superiorship. This 
decree was issued June 9, 1784 and read: 

“The Sacred Congregation on the report of the Rev. Stephen Borgia, 
its Secretary, declared Superior of the missions in the thirteen United 
States of North America, the Rev. John Carroll, secular priest, with 
authority to exercise the functions which regard the government of the 
missions, according to the tenor of the decrees of the Sacred Congre¬ 
gation, and of the faculties granted to him, and not otherwise, nor in 
a different manner.” 

“Audience of the Most Holy Father, held June 6, 1784. Our Most 
Holy Father, by divine Providence, Pope Pius VI, on the report of the 
undersigned, secretary of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
granted to the Rev. John Carroll, Superior of the Mission in the thirteen 
United States of North America, the faculty of administering the sacra¬ 
ment of Confirmation, in the said provinces during his superiorship — 
the said faculty to be executed in accordance with the rules prescribed in 
the instruction published by order of the Congregation on the 4th of May, 
1784. 

Stephen Borgia, Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation de prop, fide.*'^ 

^ Shea, op. ci/., vol. ii, pp. 221-222; Campbell, Life and Times oj 
Archbishop Carroll; United States Catholic Magazine, vol. iii, p. 378. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 224. 
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British jurisdiction was thus officially terminated for 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States and a 
native American officially appointed to undertake its 
direction. The formal announcement of his appointment 
which reached John Carroll, through Dr. Franklin, 
November 26, 1784, contained the statement that he had 
been appointed, among other reasons, “to please and 
gratify many members of the Republic and especially 
Mr. Franklin, the emment individual who represents the 
same Republic at the Court of the Most Christian King.”^ 
This appointment had been made without any considera¬ 
tion of the wishes of the American priests. MTien the 
Chapter opened its first session, October 11, 1784, John 
Carroll attended as a simple delegate; no official notice 
of his promotion was taken. The important action of this 
Chapter was the adoption of “The Form of Government” 
and the “Rules for the particular Government of Mem¬ 
bers belonging to the Body of the Clergj',” thus com¬ 
pleting the work inaugurated at the Whitemarsh gathering. 
This new government was declared to be “binding on 
all persons, at present composing the Body of the Clergy 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania.” The Rev. John Aston 
was elected Procurator General of the Chapter. 

Under the new system, the priests in Marj'land and 
Pennsylvania were to form a body corporate to hold, until 
the restoration of the Society of Jesus, the property formerly 
held in the names of individual members of that order. 
The affairs of the corporation were to be managed by a 
chapter composed of two deputies from each of the three 
districts, to be chosen by the priests belonging to the 
corporation stationed therein. 

The Chapter was to meet every three years, and was to 

^ Shea, ap. vol. ii, p* 244. 
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appoint a Procurator-General, who was to take general 
charge of the property. It was empowered to make 
rules, which were to take effect only when approved by the 
districts or at a subsequent meeting of the Chapter. It 
could hear and determine complaints and appeals. At 
the triennial meeting the Procurator-General was to report 
on the condition of each estate, so 1 hat the Chapter might 
examine into the general state of its temporal affairs. 

The self-governing character of the Chapter is showm 
in the following articles: 

“XIII. TNlien any person not before incorporated into the Body of 
the Clergy desires to be admitted therein, the Superior in Spiritualibus 
on being well certified of his doctrine, morals and sufficient learning, shall 
propose him to the members of Chapter of the district where his services 
are wanted, and in case of his being accepted by them, some member of 
Chapter in that district shall lay before him the general regulations of the 
Body of Clergy, and require him to sign his submission thereunto: direct 
him to repair to the place allotted for his residence. But if the members 
of Chapter do not agree to receive him into their district, then the 
said Superior is to propose him to any other where there is need, and 
proceed in the same manner as above. If no district will admit him, he is 
to be informed, that he does not belong to the Body of Clergy, that he 
owes no services to, and consequently is not entitled to any provision 
from them; and when any member of the Body of Clergy through 
discontent leaves his former place of residence without the approbation 
of la^'ful authority and applies for another place he is not to be imposed 
on any district without their consent expressed by the members of 
Chapter.*' 

Priests seeking admission into the Body of the Clergy were 
required to subscribe to the following formula: 

“I promise to conform myself to the forms and regulations established 
for the government of the clergy residing in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
so long as I expect maintenance and support from them.” 

XIV. With respect to members actually forming part of the Body 
of the Clergj" there shall be no arbitrary power of removing them at will, 
or for greater convenience; but when a vacancy happens which the good 
of religion requires to be supplied, the members of Chapter of the district 
m which the vacancy lies, shall endeavor to prevail upon the person they 
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judge fittest to accept of the vacant charge, application having been 
first made to the Superior in Spiritualibus. 

X^^. When the Superior in Spiritualibus has withdrawn his faculties 
from any clergjTnan, on account of his misconduct or irregularity of life, 
the Procurator-General shall have power to deprive him of any mainte¬ 
nance from the estates of the clerg>'. 

XIX. The person invested with spiritual jurisdiction in the country 
shall not in that quality have any power over or in the temporal prop¬ 
erty of the clergj'.”' 

The Superior in Spirituals was, however, to receive from 
the Chapter an annual salary of one hundred pounds, with 

a servant, a chaise, and a horse. 

It was decided and a committee was appointed to draw 
up a petition to the Pope that a “bishop is at present 
unnecessary,” but that a superior with power to ^ve 
confirmation, bless oils, grant faculties and dispensations, 
was sufficient; and they resolved; 

“That if one (bUhop) be sent it is decided by the majority of the 
Chapter, that he shall not be entitled to any support from the present 
estates of the clergy.” * 

It is clear that the American clergy aimed at an indepen¬ 
dent control of their own membership and finances. One 
of the bitterest controversies of the eaily American church 

was to arise over this issue. ^ 

Though the Rev. John Carroll accepted his appoint¬ 
ment when it reached him, Novembe: 26, 1784, it was 
not until after he had carefully weighed the important 

points at issue. 

Accompanying the appointment was the followmg 
letter from Cardinal Antonelli, dated June 9, 1784; 

“ In order to preserve and defend Catholicity in the pirteen Uni^ 
SUtes of North America, the Supreme Pontiff of the Church, ftus Vl., 
and his Sacred Congregation, have thought it extremely proper to desi^- 

* Shea, op. oil., vol. ii, pp. 239-241. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p- 242. 

* Infra., pp. 253-254. 
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nate a pastor who should, permanently and independently of any ecclesi¬ 
astical power, except the same Sacred Congregation, attend to the 
spiritual necessities of the Catholic flock. In the appointment of such a 
pastor, the Sacred Congregation would have readily cast its eyes on the 
Rev. John Lewis if his advanced age and the labors he has already under¬ 
gone in the vinej’ard of the Lord, had not deterred it from imposing on 
him, a new and very heavy burden; for he seems to require repose rather 
than arduous labor. As then. Rev. Sir, you have given conspicuous proofs 
of piety and zeal, and it is known that your appointment will please and 
gratify many members of that Republic, and especially Mr. Franklin, 
the eminent individual who represents the same Republic at the court of 
the Most Christian King, the Sacred Congregation, with the approbation 
of his Holiness, has appointed you Superior of the Mission in the Thirteen 
United States of North America, and has communicated to you the 
faculties, which are necessary to the discharge of that office; faculties 
which are also communicated to the other priests of the same States, ex¬ 
cept the administration of confirmation which is reserved for you alone, 
as the enclosed documents will show. 

These arrangements are meant to be only temporary. For it is the 
intention of his Holiness soon to charge a Vicar-Apostolic, invested with 
the title and character of bishop, with the care of those states, that he 
may attend to ordination and other episcopal functions. But. to accom¬ 
plish this design, it is of great importance that we should be made ac¬ 
quainted with the state of the orthodox religion in those thirteen states. 
Therefore we request you to forward to us, as soon as possible, a correct 
report, stating carefully the number of Catholics in each state; what is 
their condition, their piety and what abuses exist; also how- many mission¬ 
ary priests labor now in this vineyard of the Lord; what are their qualifi¬ 
cations, their zeal, their mode of support. For though the Sacred 
Congregation wdsh not to meddle with temporal things, it is important 
for the establishment of laborers, that we should know what are the 
ecclesiastical revenues, if any there are, and it is believed there are some. 
In the meantime for fear the w'ant of missionaries should deprive the 
Catholics of spiritual assistance, it has been resolved to invite hither two 
youths from the states of Maryland and Pennsylvania, to educate them 
at the expense of the Sacred Congregation in the Urban College; they wdll 
afterw'ards, on returning to their country, be substitutes in the mission. 
We leave to your solicitude the care of selecting and sending them , . . 
Such are the things I had to signify to you; and whilst I am confident you 
will discharge the office committed to you with all zeal, solicitude and 
fidelity, and more than answer the high opinion we have formed of you, 
I pray God that He may grant you all peace and happiness.” ^ 


* Shea, op. cit.y vol. ii, pp. 243-245, 
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American Catholics were ver\* much disturbed over the 
character of this appointment. They disliked the tempo¬ 
rary nature of the arrangement, the absolute dependence 
on the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, and the 
extremely limited powers granted to the Superior. The 
American way called for complete independence from any 
foreign jurisdiction, even dependence on the Sacred 


Congregation might give offence to ultra-Americans. 

John Carroll expressed his disquietude over these 
matters in a circular letter, the first which he prepared for 
the priests of America. He discusses at length the de¬ 
pendence on the Propaganda: 


“I consider powers issued from the Propaganda, not only as improper, 
but dangerous here. The jealousy in our gov ernments of the interference 
of anv foreign jurisdiction is known to be such, that we cannot expect, 
and in my opinion, ought not to wish that they would tolerate any other 
than that which being purely spiritual, is essential to our Religion, to 
wit, an acknowledgment of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy, and of the 
See' of St. Peler being the centre of the Ecclesiastical Unity. The ap- 
TOintment. therefore, by the Propaganda of a Superior for tliis country, 
appears to be a dangerous step, and by exciting the jealousy of the 
government here, may tend much to the prejudice of Religion, and 
perhaps expose it to the reproach of encouraging a dependence on a 
foreign power, and giving them an undue mternal influenre by leavi^ 
with them a prerogative to nominate to places of trust and real import¬ 
ance, and that ‘ad suum beneplaciiurn'. 

The Congregation of the Propaganda, if I understand its i^UtuUon, 

was formed only for the government and supermtendence of 
etc.: and I observe, that they affect in their commission to me and oth« 
acts, to call our ecclesiastical state here a mission; and the laborers therem 
missioners. Perhaps this denomination was heretofore proper raou^, 

we^rm St a fluctuating body of laborers in Christs 
hither and removable at the will of a Supor. a p«^nt 
national clergy, with sufficient powers to form our 
government, and I think, to choose our own 

hL being presented as regularly and canonically chosen bv us. We have 
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further a reasonable prospect, which I soon hope to see realized, of form¬ 
ing an establishment for educating and perpetuating a succession of 
clerg>’ among ourselves; and as soon as that measure is in a pronriising 
foiT^ardness, we shall have a right to a diocesan Bishop of our own choice. 
(Steps were taken for the organization of Georgetown L niversity in 
1786.) ‘Ought not the immense territory possessed by the I mted States 
to have an Ecclesiastical Superior as independent as the Bishop of 

Quebec?’ says one of our zealous friends in England. 

I am, moreover, advised by Cardinal Antonelli. that his Holiness 
intends to appoint hereafter (but no term mentioned or eVen insinuated) 
a Vicar-Apostolic with Episcopal character, and with such powers as 
may exempt this country from every other ecclesiastical dependence, 
beside that on the aforesaid Congregation. But not the slightest intima¬ 
tion is given of the person designed for that preferment. 

We shall in a few years stand in absolute need of a B’lshop, but that of 
a Bishop Vicar-Apostolic would give great umbrage, on account of 
his entire dependence, both for his station and conduct, on a foreign 
jurisdiction; he must be a diocesan Bishop, and his appointment must 
come neither from his Holiness, for that would create more jealousy in 
our government, than even in France, Germany or Spain, nor from the 

Assemblies or different Executives.but he should be chosen 

by the Catholic clergy themselves.” ‘ 

Urged to do so by his fellow-Catholics in America, Rev. 
John Carroll decided to accept the appointment but in so 
doing he was not one to conceal from his superiors the 
views which he held and which he had already expressed 
to his subordinates. February 27, 1785, he WTOte a long 
personal letter to Cardinal Antonelli, explaining why “no 
Vicar Apostolic dependent on the pleasure of the Sacred 
Congregation (should) ever be appointed for Republican 
America.” Accompanying this letter was the Relation on 
the State of Religion in the United States which the Cardinal 

had requested. 

In his letter he was careful to point out that nothing 
should be done for the Church in the United States until 
the actual conditions were clearly understood. The 

* Carroll, Very Rev. J., Draught of a Circular Letter Announcing hu 
Appointment as Prefect', Shea, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 249-£51. 
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Revolution had emancipated the Catholics of America. 
“In most places, however/' he ^Tote, “they are not ad¬ 
mitted to any office in the State unless they renounce 
all foreign jurisdiction, civil or ecclesiastical.“ Then he 
continues: 

“But how long we are to enjoy the benefits of this toleration or equal 
rights, I would not dare to assert. Many of our people especially in Mary¬ 
land, fear that we shall be absolutely excluded from holding oflSce; for 
my own part, I have deemed it wiser not to anticip)ate e\dls, but to bear 
them when they come. I cherish the hope that so great a \^Tong will not 
be done u-; nay more I trust that the foundations of religion will be so 
firmly laid in the United States, that a most flourishing part of the 
Church will in time be developed here, to the great consolation of the 

Holv See. 

% 

The Church of England had been the dominant body, directed by 
ministers dep>endent on the Bishop of London, but after the war they 
were not allowed to depend on an English or any foreign bishop. They 
were free to appoint and elect bishops of their own, as they had in fact 
done, although none had yet been consecrated according to their rites. 
They have adopted a form of government for their church, and desire it to 
be called and to be national, in that it admits no foreign Superior, that 
they may be freed from such fear for the future as many Catholics felt. 

The Catholic body.think that some favor 

should granted to them by the Holy Father, necessary for their 
permanent enjoyment of the civil rights which they now enjoy, and to 
avert dangers which they fear. From what I have said, and from the 
framework of public affairs here, your Eminence must see how objection¬ 
able all foreign jurisdiction will be to them. The Catholics therefore de- 
>ire that no pi^text l>e given to the enemies of our religion to accuse us of 
depending unnecessarily on a foreign authority; and that some plan 
may be adopted by which hereafter an ecclesiastical Superior may be 
appointed for this country, in such a way as to retain absolutely the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy ,See. and at the same time remove ^ 
ground of objecting to us, as though we held an.nhing hostile to Ae 
national independence. Many of the leading Catholics thought of ying 
this before his Holines^s in a general Memorial. especiaUy those who have 
been either in the Continental Congress or the legisUture of Pen^ylvaaia 
and Marvland: hut 1 induced them to refrain from any such step at 
least for the present. The Holy Father will perhaps see J^^re c^rly 
what to done in this matter, if he considers the Sixth of the ,^clcs 
of oeroetual Confederation between the States, which enacts that no 
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one who holds any office under the United States, shall be allowed to 
receive any gift, office or title of any kind whatsoever from any king, 
prince or foreign government, and though this prohibition seems to ex¬ 
tend only to those who are appointed to offices in the republic, it will 
perhaps be wTCSted by our opponents to apply also to ecclesiastical 

offices. 

We desire therefore. Most Eminent Cardinal, to provide in every way. 
that the faith in its integrity, due obedience towards the Apostolic See 
and perfect union should flourish, and at the same time that whatever 
can with safety to religion be granted, shall be conceded to American 
Catholics in ecclesiastical government; in this way we hope that the 
distrust of Protestants now full of suspicion w ill be diminished, and that 

thus our affairs can be solidly established. 

You have indicated, Most Eminent Cardinal, that it was the intention 
and design of His Holiness to appoint a Vicar-Apostolic for these States, 
invested with the episcopal character and title, ^^^lile this paternal 
solicitude for us has filled us with great joy, it also at first inspired some 
fear; for we knew that heretofore American Protestants never could be 
induced to allow even a Bishop of their own sect, when the attempt was 
made during the subjection of these provinces to the King of England; 
hence a fear arose that we would not be permitted to have one. But some 
mouths since in a convention of Protestant ministers of the Anglican, or, 
as it is here called, the Episcopal Church, they decreed, that as by Author¬ 
ity of law they enjoyed the full exercise of their religion, they therefore 
had the right of appointing for themselves, such ministers of holy things, 
as the system and discipline of this sect required; namely bishops, 
priests, and deacons; this decision on their part was not censured by the 
Congress appointed to frame our laws. As the same liberty in the exercise 
of religion is granted to us, it necessarily follows that we enjoy the same 
right in regard to adopting laws for our government. 

Wliile the matter stands thus, the Holy Father will decide, and you, 
Most Eminent Cardinal, will consider whether the time is now opportune 
for appointing a bishop, what his qualifications should be, and how 
he should be nominated. On all these points, not as if seeking to obtain 
my own judgment, but to make this relation more ample, I shall note a 
few facts. 

First, as regards the seasonableness of the step, it may be noted, that 
there wdll be no excitement in the public mind, if a bishop be appointed, 
as Protestants think of appointing one for themselves; nay, they even 
hope to acquire some importance for their sect among the people from 
the episcopal dignity; so too we trust that we shall not only acquire the 
same, but that great advantages will follow; inasmuch as this church will 
then be governed in that manner which Christ our Lord instituted. On 
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the other hand, however, it occurs that as the Most Holy Father has 
already deigned to provide othenvise for conferring the sacrament of 
confirmation, there is no actual need for the appointment of a bishop, 
until some candidates are found fitted to receive holy orders; this we hope 
will be the case in a few years, as you will understand. Most Eminent 
('ardinal, from a special relation which I purpose writing. Wlien the 
time comes, we shall perhaps be better able to make a suitable provision 
for a bishop, than from our slender resources we can now do. 

In the next place, if it shall seem best to his Holiness to assign a bishop 
to this country, w ill it be best to appoint a Vicar-Apostolic or an onhnary 
with a see of his own.^ Which will conduce more to the progress of 
Catholicity, w hich will contribute most to remove Protestant jealousy of 
foreign jurisdiction? I know Avith certainty that this fear wnll increase 
if they know that an ecclesiastical superior is so appointed as to be re¬ 
movable from office at the pleasure of the Sacred Congregation ‘de 
Propaganda Fide', or any other tribunal out of the country, or that he 
has no power to admit any priest to exercise the sacred function, unless 
that Congregation has approved and sent him to us. 

As to the method of nominating a bishop, I will say no mwe, at 
present, than this, that we are imploring God in his wisdom and mercy 
to guide the judgment of the Holy See. that if it does not seem proper to 
allow the priests who have labored for so many years in this vineyard of 
the Lord to propose to the Holy See, the one whom they deem most fit, 
that some method w ill be adopted by which a bad feeling may not 
excited among the people of this country. Catholic and Protestant. 

In the Relation on the State of Religion in the United States, 
which accompanied this letter, John Carroll reported that 
there were 15,800 Catholics in Maryland, 1,500 in New 
York. 7,000 in Pennsylvania, and 200 in A irginia. The 
number in the Mississippi territorj’ was unascertainable. 
Formerly they had been under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Quebw. “I do not know,*’ wTites Carroll, “whether he 
wishes to exercise anv authority there now that all these 
parts are subject to the United States. The small number 
of priests is cause why the Catholics here cannot attend 
worship, receive the sacraments, hear the AAord of God. as 
frequently as they should, or as is customarj- in Europe. 

iShea, op. cit., vol. ii, pp- i51-«6. 
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There are nineteen priests in Maryland and five in Penn¬ 
sylvania. They are maintained chiefly from the proceeds 
of the estates held by the clerical corporation. There is 
no ecclesiastical property held by the church as such."^ 

Thus John Carroll accepted his “very delicate and 
“very laborious” position. So fearful was he that trouble 
would arise if its nature were public property that he did 
not publish the documents relative thereto but communi¬ 
cated them to the priests in each district. 

In reply to Dr, Carroll’s communications, Cardinal 

Antonelli informed him in a letter dated July 23,1785, that 
it had been the intention of the Pope to appoint him as the 
first bishop. The erection of a Vicariate or See was, 
however, in accordance with the wishes of the American 
clergy, deferred, and they were to be permitted to nominate 

their candidate.^ 

The Very Rev. John Carroll went about his visitation. 
The General Chapter at its meeting at WTiitemarsh, 
November 13, 1786, adopted resolution concerning the 
institution of a school, the first step toward the founda¬ 
tion of Georgetown College.^ This meeting also decided 
that a diocesan Bishop, depending directly on the Holy 
See, was alone suited to the American Church and that the 
selection ought to be made by the clergj' on the mission. 

In 1787 a conflict arose in New York to vex the domestic 
calm of the American Catholic Church. The Catholics of 
New York City, then the capital of the United States, in¬ 
cluding the Catholics of the Spanish and French legation, 
had been incorporated in 1785 as the “Trustees of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the City of New York, 

‘ Shea, op. dt., vol. ii, pp. 257-261. 

* Ihii., vol. ii, p. 273. 

’ Ihid., vol. ii. pp. 301-303. 
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and had erected a church in Barclay Street. Then they 
placed in charge thereof a priest of their own selection. 
They held that the congregation had the right not only to 
choose its pastor but to dismiss him at pleasure, and that 
the ecclesiastical superior had not the right to interfere. 
In taking this stand, thev lost sight of the contervailing 
principle, that if they had a right to do as they would with 
their building, the bishop, as representative of the supreme 
authority in the church, had a like right to do as he would 
with his clerg.v. The building was theirs, but the superior 
controlled the clergy* and communion; these had not been 
brought under local authority. Superior Carroll wrote to 
the trustees of the New York church: 


“If ever such principles las yours) should become predominant, 
the unity and catholicity of our church would be at an end; and it would 
be formed into distinct and independent societies, nearly in the sanK 
manner as the Congregational Presbj-terians. Your misronception is 
that the officiating clergjTnan at New "i ork is a parish priest, wher^ 
there is vet no such office in the United SUtes. I cannot teU what 
assistance the laws might give you; but allow me to say that you can 
take no step so faUl to that responsibility in which as a relipous society 
vou wish to stand, or more prejudicial to the Catholic cause. 


Accordingly Dr. Carroll removed the offending priest 
and restored order in the New York congregation. \N'hen 
he laid the matter before the Body of the Clerg>' it became 
evident that it was now time to solicit a bishop and the 
erection of a see in America. The following petition was 
prepared, addressed to the Most Holy Father: 


“We. the undersigned, petitioners approaching 

bv our fellow pnesU. exercising with us the ^ 

unbounded thanks to your Holiness for the tmly 

vou have deigned to extend to this remote part of the U>rd s vineyanl. 
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and in the next place, to mainifest that we all had been ^stimulated by this 
great care, to continue and increase our labors to preserve and extend the 
faith of Christ our Lord, in these States, which are filled with the errors of 
all the sects. In doing so, we are convinced that we not only render meet 
service to God, but also render a pleasing and acceptable homage to 

common Father of the faithful. 

Inasmuch as his Eminence Cardinal Antonelli intimated to 

one of 3 *our petitioners, in a letter dated July £3, 1785, that it A'as the 
design of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide to appoint a 
Bishop, Vicar-Apostolic, for these States as soon as possible, whenever 
the said Sacred Congregation understood that this would be seasonable, 
and desired to be informed as to the suitable time for that appointment, 
by the priest to whom the said letter was addressed, we declare, not he 
only but we in the common name of all the priests laboring here. Most 
Hoiv Father, that in our opinion the time has now come when the Episco¬ 
pal dignity and authority are very greatly desired. To omit other very 
grave reasons, we experience more and more in the constitution of this 
very free republic, that if there are even among the ministers of the 
sanctuarv, any men of indocile mind, and chafing under ecclesiastical 
discipline, they allege as an excuse for their license and disobedience, that 
they are bound to obey bishops exercising their own authority and not a 
mere priest exercising any vicarious jurisdiction. This was the boast of 
the men who recently at New York sought to throw off the yoke of 
authority, and alleged this pretext, which seemed most likely to catch the 
favor of Protestants, in that more than in any other State, contending 
forsooth that the authority of the ecclesiastical superior whom the 
Sacred Congregation has appointed for us, was forbidden by law. because 
it not only emanates from a foreign tribunal, but is also dependent on it 
for its duration and exercise. We refrain from setting out all this more 
at length to your Holiness, inasmuch as we have learned that certain 
original documents have been transmitted to Rome, from which it can 
be more clearly seen, with what powers the person should be invested, 
to whom the ecclesiastical government of those States is confided. 

With this view, we represent to the Supreme Pastor of the faithful on 
earth, that all the grounds on which the authority of the Superior as now 
constituted may be rendered odious, will have equal weight against a 
bishop to whom the powers of a vicar and not of an ordinary, are granted. 

Therefore, Most Holy Father, we express in the name and by the wish 
of all, our opinion that the political and religious condition of these states 
requires that form of ecclesiastical government, by which pro\’ision may 
be most efficaciously made in the first place for the integrity of faith and 
morals, and consequently for perpetual union with the Apostolic See, and 
due respect and obedience towards the same, and in the next place, that 
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if any bishop is assigned to us, his appointment and authority may be 
rendered as free as possible from suspicion and odium to those among 
whom we live. Two pK>ints, it seems to us, will contribute greatly to this 
end; first, that the Most Holy Father, by his authority in the Church of 
Christ, erect a new episcopal see in these United States, immediately 
subject to the Holy See; in the next place, that the election of the 
bishop, at least for the first time, be permitted to the priests, who now 
duly exercise the religious ministry here and have the cure of souls. 
This being established, your most vigilant wisdom. Most Holy Father, 
after hearing the opinions of our priests of approved life and experience, 
and considering the character of our government, will adopt some course 
by which future elections may be permanently conducted.” ^ 

This petition was promptly acted upon and Dr. Carroll 
could ■write to his friend. Rev. Charles Plowden: 

“ Communicating freely with you as I do, you would not forgive me, 
were I to omit informing you, that a grant had been made to ahow our 
oflBciating clergy to choose one of their body, as bishop; and it is left to 
our determination whether he shall be an ordinary taking title from some 
town of our appointment, or a titular bishop, by which I understand, a 
bishop constituted over a country without the designation of any particu¬ 
lar See.”- 

Cardinal Antonelli’s letter was as follows, July 12, 1788: 


“Inasmuch as all the laborers in this vineyard of the Lord agree in 
this, that the appointment of one bishop seems absolutely necessarj to 
retain priests in duty and to propagate more widely piety and reh^on — 
a bishop who can preside over the Bock of Christians scattered through 
these States of Confederate America, and rule and govern them with the 
authoritv of an ordinary. Our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius ^ the 
advice of this holy congregation, has most benignly d^ided that a 
favorable consent should be given to your vows and petitions. By > ou 
therefore, it is first to be examined in what city this episcopal ^ ought 

to be erected, and whether the title of the bishopric is to ^ fr^ 

the place of the see, or whether a titular bishop only should ^ established. 
Thir having been done, his Holiness as a special favor and for this hrst 
time, permits the priests who at the present time duly exercise the minis- 
trv ofThe Catholic religion and have care of souls to elect as b^op a 
person eminent in piety, prudence, and zeal 

the Sacred Congregation does not doubt but that you will discharge this 


1 ^hea, vol. ii, pp. 3^6-3'?9- 
- Ibid,, op. cii., vol. ii, p. 333. 
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matter with becoming circumspection, and it hopes that thi-s whole 
flock will derive not only great l>ene6t hut also great consolation from 
this episcopate. It will then be for you to decide both the proper designa¬ 
tion of a see. and the election of a bishop, that the matter may be further 

proceeded with. ^ 

A meeting of the Body of the Clergy at Whitemarsh, 
New Jersey, cast twenty-four of its twenty-six votes for 
John Carroll as first bishop in the United States. It de¬ 
cided on Baltimore as the See. On September 14, 1789, the 
Cardinals constituting the Sacred Congregation, after 
reading the letter of the American clerg>' selecting Balti¬ 
more as the See, and the Very Rev. John Carroll as their 
choice for Bishop, approved the nomination. They so 
formally reported to the Pope on the seventeenth. Pope 
Pius "VT issued a Bull to this effect, November 6, 1789; 

“We.having nothing more at heart than to ensure succ'css 

to whatever tends to the propagation of true religion, and to the honor 
and increase of the Catholic Church, by the plenitude of our apostolic 

power, and by the tenor of these presents, do establish and erect the 

town of Baltimore into an Episcopal See forever, for one Bishop to be 
chosen by us in all future vacancies; and we, therefore, by the apostolic 
authority aforesaid, do allow, grant and permit to the Bishop of the said 
city and to his successors in all future times, to exercise episcopal power 
and jurisdiction, and every other episcopal function which Bishops 
constituted in other places are empowered to hold and enjoy in their 
respective churches, cities and dioceses, by right, custom, or by other 
means, by general privileges, graces, indults and apostolical dispensa¬ 
tions, together with all preeminences, honors, immunities, graces and 
favors, which other Cathedral Churches, by right or custom, or in any 
other sort, have, hold and enjoy. We moreover decree and declare the 
said Episcopal See thus erected to be subject or suffragan to no Metro¬ 
politan right or jurisdiction, but to be forever subject, immediately to 
us and to our successors the Roman Pontiffs, and to this Apostolic See. 
And till another opportunity shall be presented to us of establishing 
other Catholic Bishops in the United States of America, and till other 
dispositions shall be made by this Apostolic See, We declare, by our 
apostolic authority, all the faithful of Christ, living in Catholic com¬ 
munion, as well ecclesiastics as seculars, and all the clergy and people 

^ Shea, op. ci/.. vol. ii, pp, 333-334. 
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d'lvelling in the aforesaid United States of America, though hitherto 
they may have l-een subject to other Bishops of other dioceses, to be 
hencefonvard subject to the Bishop of Baltimore in all future times; 
And whereas bv special scant, and for this first time only, we have allowed 
the priests to elect a person to be appointed Bishop by us, and almost 
all their votes have 1 een given to our beloved son, John Carroll, Priest; 
We bein^ otherwise certified of his faith, prudence, piety and zeal, for as 
much as" bv our mandate he hath during the late years directed the 
spiritual g;veriiment of souls, do therefore by the plenitude of our 
authoritv. declare, create, appoint and constitute the said John CarroU, 
Bishop and Pastor of the said Church of Baltimore, granting to hjm the 
facultv of receiving the rite of consec-rat.on from any Catholic bishop 
holding communion with the Apostolic See. assisted by two ^lesmsbcs 
vested with some dignity, in case that two bishops cannot be had. first 
having taken the usual oath according to the Roman Pontifical. 

And we commission the said Bishop elect to erect a church m the said 
citv of Baltimore, in form of a Cathedral Church in^much as the times 
and circumstances mav allow, to institute a body of clergs- deputed ^ 
divine worship, and to'the sersdce of said church, and moi^ver to esta^ 

1 sh an episcopal seminary, either in the same city or elsewhere as he 
shall judc; mit expedient, to administer ecclesiastical incomes^d to 
execute all other tlTgs which he shall think in the Lord to 1^ e.xpedient 
?or the increase of Catholic faith and the augmentation of the worship 

lor me iiRi«r pKnrrh We moreover en)Oin the saiQ 

and our venerable brethren, the Cardinals 

Bishop to obe> t le inj ' tjon Je Propaganda Fide, to transmit to 

Directors of the .Nacred 'O" 

them at proj^r times a ^ j be useful to the spiritual 

,1.™ o .1 Ithinp "'m,. h, etoge. We W.,. 

god and Mhat»n o _ 

decree that the-^ our lette entire effect; and be observed 

cious. and shall obtain . or hereafter may concern; and 

inviolable by all persons n .negated even auditors of causes of the 

that all judges ordinar% the holy Roman Church, must 

thus judge and define, deprnn^ all and^ea 

authority to judge or interpret in should presume, either 

be null and void if any ^ ’ t anrthing contrary thereunto^ 

knowingly or unknoningl>. to P constitutions and 

Xotwithstanding alt apostolical, g j j j ssmodical councils, 

ordinances, published m universal, pro^-mclal 

and all things contrary what.soever. 

1 • ‘W3- J ShoH Acwuni of ihe 

1 shea. op. cil.. vol. ii. PP; 'J ^r^ruland. and of consecrahng tht 

rr^enl of the nnr ^re of ^ 

Riaht Rer. Dr. John Carroll, etc. London. 
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Dr. Carroll accepted the new responsibilities of the 
appointment and proceeded to England where he was 
consecrated in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, August 
15, 1790. The Rev. Charles Plowden preached the sermon 
of the day wherein he sat forth that “the earliest and 
most precious fruit” of the American Revolution, “had 
been the extension of the kingdom of Christ, the propaga¬ 
tion of the Catholic religion, which, heretofore fettered by 
restraining laws, is now enlarged from bondage, and is left 
at liberty to exert the full energ>^ of divine truth.” ^ 
Certainly the Catholics of the United States were now in 
a more favorable position than were their fellow-Catholics 
in England, where they still remained under the direction 
of Vicars-Apostolic. 

On September 27, 1791, Bishop Carroll officially sum¬ 
moned the priests of his diocese to a convocation, and 
November 7, 1791, he opened the first Synod. Here 
statutes were adopted relative to baptism, confirmation, 
holy eucharist, collections, charity, instruction, penance, 
matrimony and extreme unction. Regulations were also 
drawn up for divine offices, and for the life and support 
of the clergy. The acts of this Synod form the first body 
of laws adopted for the government of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church in this country. 

* Shea, op. cii., vol. ii, p. 361. 
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THE PRESBYTERL\N CHURCH IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

The making of a constitution for the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, was less the 
work of a single individual than was the case with most 
of the other denominations; rather, it was effected through 
the agency of certain powerful committees composed of the 
leaders of American Presbjderianism. The church was 
possessed of many well-educated and prominent leaders 
such as; President John Witherspoon of the College of 
New Jersev; John Rodgers of New York, probably the 
most popular minister in the American church; Dr 
Ewing of Philadelphia, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George Duffield of Philadelphia, a 
( hapl'ain of Continental Congress; Dr. Patrick Alison of 
Baltimore; Dr. Alexander McWhorter of Newark; Latta, 
Smith, Blair, Wilson, Balch, and others. Dr. Witherspoon 
was the most prominent of the group because of ^ 
combination of ancestr>% education and position. B^ 
savs of him. “He saw the Presbjderian church organized on 
a national basis."' Committee responsibility is one of 
the striking features of constitution-making with American 

Presbyterianism. , - , • 

Because of the unanimity with which this denommation 

had supported the American cause of mdependence its 

movement for ecclesiastical nationalUm was much sunpler 

than that of most sects. There was enthusmsm for an 

‘ Breed, Witherspoon, p. 78. 
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independent American church, though there developed 
strenuous objection to unification through centralization. 
This arose largely because the proposed General Assembly 
was an innovation; and even the former synodical govern¬ 
ment had tended to override its strictly delegated powers. 
The demand for nationalization was so strong that it 
triumphed. All that the opponents of a strongly central¬ 
ized church organization could do was to strive to modify 
the demands of the federalist through pleas for the 
preservation of some of the traditional local autonomy. 

An American ministry had grown up, largely educated 
in American Colleges, and filled with the distinctive spirit 
of America. In fact the union of the various national 
elements in the American ministry even tended to a 
distinctly new American type. DeWitt finds that: 

“The formation of a national General Assembly under the constitution 
of the Church was the product of the very spirit that governed the 
Constitutional Convention of the Colonies, which met in the same city 
during the same period. The Presbyterian ministers of 1789, brought 
this national spirit into the councils of the church. It dominated and 
even depressed.local and ancestral pride.” ‘ 

This American spirit stood for the widest ecclesiastical 
liberty. When they came to change the political sections 
of the Westminister Confession, they recognized the civil 
magistrates only as protectors of the church and they 
expunged that phrase from the catechism which asserted 
that “to tolerate a false religion” was a sin forbidden in 
the second commandment. This was adding a new spirit 
to Presbyterianism, and the problem of the various con¬ 
ventions was to maintain that this was in the interest of the 
true faith. 

' DeWilt, The First General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, p. 20. 
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To survive in the midst of independent, competitive 
denominations organization was essential. A minute of the 
Synod of 1787. May 18. gives strength and unity agaiut 
other sects, as the cause for reorganization; 

** We are all members one of another; there shouM be no irhUni in the 
body, but we should comfort, enrouraite and stren^hen one anotKer b]r 
the firmest union in our common Lord. We are Presbyteriana, and we 
firmly believe the Presbyterian system of doctrine, diieipline and churdi 
government, to lie nearer to the word of God, than that of any other 
sect or denomination of Christians. Shall all other sects and parties be 
united among themselves/or their tuppori ami mereoje, and Presbyterians 
divided and sub-divided, so as to be the scorn of some and the prey of 
others?*' ‘ 


Great increase in the size of the church added to the 
inconvenience consequent on the obligation of each minis¬ 
ter to attend each yearly synod and made the adoption of 
some form of representative (Republican) government 

imperative. 

The ministry was progressive: it realized that it was 


working in a 


critical and formative period, that it had to 


think in terms of the future. It was out to conquer a 


continent, to rescue it from the wilderness and the foe of 


Christianity. 

We have noted that Joseph Galloway asserted before 
a parliamentary committee that the Presbyterians of 
America caused the Revolution.^ Politically this is really 
disapproved; religiously or spiritually there are grounds for 
the charge. Officially the church had not interfered in 
the political controversy yet, independence was the key¬ 
note of Presbyterianism and the American church had 
gone far in exhibiting that spirit even with regard to their 
fellow Presbyterians in Great Britain and Ireland. An 


‘ Rfcopcft, p. 53S. 

* Supra, pp. 66-7L 
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overture of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, May 
24, 1773, illustrates this: 

“WTiereas there have been repeated complaints from serious persons of 
the degeneracy of many of the Presbyterian denomination in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and their falling off from the great doctrines of the 
Reformation, so that it is very possible there may be Presb^'teries the 
majority of which would not be unwilling to license, ordain or recommend 
ministers unsound in the faith; it seems to be of moment to guard against 
the admission of strangers into this body, before their principles and 
character are thoroughly ascertained: Therefore, it is overtured, that 
no Presbytery be permitted to receive any stranger under the character 
of minister or candidate, or to give him appointments in the congregation 
under our care, until the S,>mod that shall meet next after their arrival, 
that the whole testimonials and credentials offered by such persons be 
laid before the Synod, to be by them considered and judged of, in order 
to their admission or rejection,” ^ 

The overture was voted but thereafter vigorous oppo¬ 
sition caused first its suspension and then its modification. 
Two main objections to the act appeared: first, it tended to 
break with the British and Irish Churches, and second it 
was a high-handed usurpation of power on the part of the 
Synod, — so much so as to be unconstitutional. Dissent 
was entered upon the minutes as follows: 

“Because.this overture evidently tends to stigmatize 

and throw scandal on the British and Irish Churches, to the breaking the 
bonds of peace, union, charity and mutual love between them and us. 

Because it takes away from the Presbyteries some of their essential 
rights, restraining them from performing the duties of ordaining and 
admitting ministers agreeably to the scriptures and the constitution, 
and practice of the Presbyterian Church.” 

B^use the precedent hereby established is not only wrong in itself, as 
it divots our Presbyteries of their inherent rights, but extremely perni¬ 
cious in its consequences. If the Synod is allowed this power w ith respect 
to ministers or probationers from Europe, w'hy may it not at any time 
be pleaded with respect to those from every other part of the world? 
Why may not the Synod, claiming thus far, extend their authority to the 
ordination of all our American probationers under some plausible 

' Records, pp. 44^43. 
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pretences, such as, that the SjTiod is more faithful, or more learned, or 

fitter to judge of the piety of those who are to be received? 

\ Svnod.is o“iy * voluntary association of <fiflferent 

Presbyteries, or a council to give adWce in difficult matters, and to secure 
peace! orthodoxy, edification and mutual confidence, and has not power 
to make anv arbitrary decisions. 

If the Synod will assume these high, unscriptural powers, it may be 
expected that some Presbyteries will resign their connection with a 
power they esteem tyrannical, and returning to ^eir original state claim 
the enjoyment of their own inherent privileges. ‘ 

The constitutional objection is seen far to outweigh 
any fear of the break with Great Britain and Ireland. 
Because of the feeling which had developed in opposition to 
the overture, it was modified. First an explanation was 
adopted that “ it should be put on record that the word 

strangers.should not be eateuded to any 

persons from any part of the cont.nent of America, 

Then it was agreed “ that the Presbytery to which anj- 

such gentlemen may offer themselves, may be allowed, d 
thev see their way clear, to employ them m therr vaCM- 
eies but that thev be not admitted to lull membership 
until the next Synod, when their testimonials and rec^- 
mendations shall be laid before the Synod. * The 
constitutional objection had been met. that of mde- 

nendence seems to have been affirmed. 

\t the Svnod of 1774, May JO, it was mox^ to r^m 

sider the foregoing action. Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. Duffield, 

and others opposed reconsideration but it w^ xot^ 

Whereupon Dr. Rodgers, and the Rev. Messrs. T^t alrf 

>fcWhorter, brought in the following o\ erture w ic 

unaniniously accepted. 

•• MVrea-s. it is of the highest judicatures tc 

er s Kingdom, that the greatest care be observed b> church )U«1. 


’ Rrrords, pp. 445-445 
‘ p. 445. 
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maintain orthodoxy in doctrine, and purity in practice, in all their 
members, this Synod do earnestly recommend it to all their Presbyteries 
to be very strict.in examining the certificates and testi¬ 

monials of ministers and probationers who come from foreign churches; 
and that thev be verv cautious about receiving them, unless the authen- 
ticity of their certificates and testimonials be supported by private 
letters, or other credible and sufficient evidence; and in order more 
effectually to preserve this Synod, our Presbyteries, and congregations 
from imposition and abuse, every year when any Presbytery may report 
that they have received any ministers or probationers from foreign 
churches, that Presbytery shall lay before the Synod the testimonials, and 
all other certificates upon which they received such ministers or pro¬ 
bationers, for the satisfaction of the Synod, before such foreign ministers 
or probationers shall be enrolled as members of our body: and if the 
Synod shall find the said testimonials false or insufficient the whole pro¬ 
ceedings had by the Presbytery in the admission shall be held to be void: 
and the Presbv'tery shall not from that time receive or acknowledge him as 
a member of this body, or in ministerial communion with us. And, on the 
other hand, whensoever any gentlemen from abroad shall come duly 
recommended, as above, we will gladly^eceive them as brethren, and 
give them every encouragement in our power.” ‘ 

The controversy was thus settled, but not to the com¬ 
plete satisfaction of everybody. Direct offense to Great 
Britain and Ireland, had been avoided, but the serious 
constitutional question of the relative authority of local 
and central government had been raised and not settled, — 
merely postponed. Accordingly, another overture was 
brought in. May 23, 1774, “Respecting the power by 
Tvhich the Synod makes such acts to restrain Presbyteries 
from acting to the best of their judgment in things, that 
before these acts were allowed to be lawdul, and not 
forbidden by the word of God.”^ Action upon this was 
deferred until the next Synod. Meanwhile on May 26, 
1774, the Reverend Matthew Wilson proposed “a method 
to secure the lasting union and credit of the Presbyterian 
body,” and the Synod recommended it to its members to 

' Records, p. 455. 

^ Ibid., pp. 456-457. 
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make themselves well acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the Presbyterian Constitution.^ The 
outbreak of the Revolution further postponed the work 
of constitution-making which events seem otherwise to 
have forecast as inevitable for the Sjmod of 1775, even 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. 

During the Revolution Synods were sparsely attended; 
yet they kept m close touch with the spiritual direction of 
American affairs, and took full advantage of their oppor¬ 
tunities. We have seen how they supported the American 
cause and assumed guidance in civil matters.^ The church 
was growing rapidly; new presbjderies were being formed; 
Orange, 1770; Redstone, 1781; South Carolina, 1784; 
Abingon, 1785; Transylvania, Lexington, and Carlisle, 
1786. Two hundred and thirty new mmisters were 
ordained between the years 1758 and 1789. Missionary 
work and education were attended to. Missionaries were 
appointed and supported; collections of books were sent 
out; and legacies were accepted for the support of missions. 
A minute of 1779, May 21, records the attitude of the 

church: 


“ \n application bv a member of Hanover Presbytery praymg that 
some missionaries might be sent into the state of Virpna to preach the 
gospel, and especially that a few mmisters of gemus, prudence, ^d 
address might spend some considerable time in attempting to form that 
people into regular congregations, under the discipline and goy er™t o 
the Presbyterian Church, and to settle among them, and undertake the 
education of their youth, representing that there appears at pr^ent m 
many parts of that state, a very favorable disj^ition toTv ards rehpon 

Leatlv for the interest of the church to pay particular attention to 
Southern and Western parts of this continent; that congregations whiA 
may- be formed there will be permanent and fixed, whereas the contoud 
migration of the inhabitants of our interior congregations, dimmish then 


^ Recordsy p. 460. 
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importance and threaten their dissolution; that it is not desirable, nor to 
be expected that that most extensive country should continue long with¬ 
out some form of religion; that this Synod has now an opportunity of 
promoting the interest of religion extensively, which in a few years may 
be utterly lost by the prevalency and preoccupying of many ignorant and 
irreligious sectaries; the Synod do, therefore, earnestly recommend it to 
all their Presbvieries to turn their attention to this object, as peculiarly 
interesting and important; and if it is by any means possible, to furnish 
some missions to the state of Virginia, and such especially as shall en¬ 
deavor to form congregations, and to effect a settlement among them, 
having respect to the popular talents as well as piety of such missionaries, 
and to their capacity for directing the education of youth.” * 

Expansion was bound up with the question of procuring 
a suitable ministry for the work. Of the 250 new ministers 
(mentioned above) admitted between the years 1758 and 
1789, one hundred and twenty came from the College of 
New Jersey; Yale furnished about two score; others came 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Newark Academy, 
Hampden Sydney College, Washington Academy and 
elsewhere. And still there was a dearth of educated men 
to fill vacancies. The Synod of 1783, May 23, answered in 
the negative a query from the Presbytery' of Philadelphia 
as to “whether a person without a liberal education may be 
taken on trials, or be licensed to preach the gospels.”^ 
The Synod of 1785, May 21, by a large majority, again 
reaflSrmed their opposition on a question as to 

“whether in the present state of the church in .\merica and the scarcity of 
ministers to fill our numerous congregations, the SjTiod or Presbyteries, 
ought to relax, in any degree, the literary qualifications required of 
intrants into the ministrj'.” ’ 

In fact a counter-proposal was made to raise the require¬ 
ments and to add a two-year divinity course to the liberal 
arts standard; but this was laid over for the year and was 
rejected in 1786. 

1 Records, pp. 484-485. 

’-Ilnd.,p.m. ^ Ibid., V.5U. 
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The Synod of 1785. May 23, adopted the following 

minute relative to education. 

“The Svnod considering the education of youth, and their being early 
instructed in just principles of religion, as one of the most useful means 
of promoting the influence of the gospels in our churches . . 

R 1 ed it be enjoined on all congregations to pay 

f TtLial regard to the good education of children, as being intimately 
^n^ted Tvith the interests of morality and religion; and that, as schools 
Sider bad masters and a careless management, are semi^ries of vice 
^ther than of virtue, the session, corporation or committee of every 
” ngregation. be required to endeavor to establish one or more ^hools m 
u L o nr olaces. as shall be most convenient for the people, that they 

beV^rticuiarlv careful to procure able and virtuous teachers; that they 

K and endeavor to induce the people to support them by con- 

tributTo'n being not only the most effectual, but eventually, the cheap^t 
tnbiition. ^ that the Presbvtenes appoint particular 

r.mlir.‘orTpoMil.le committees, to go into vacnt congregation, to 

promote or „ho«l,, at leaal once in three 

of the . conduct of the master, and the improvement 

months, to inquire narticularlv his care to instruct them, at 

iV^one “TinThe me^rin the principle, ot religion; .ha, the Prerby- 
„r,e,. ,n .ppo.nl ng “ ^X'v. to visit at the tome time toe 

as an indispensable p* of the Presb\"terv, an account of 

schools; and require a, the f”"”?!./,,,,, „( the ichoils; and that, in 
these schmrl, eltretu. halT.nt'rtoe one or two o, the 

most '■'g't'too* "tt" ' J;, ^cation, and thereby qnalily there 
rntnirn," chall^ toholars. to become attera ard, nretul instmctor, .n 

our congregational schools- 

T.,e nation Pecotnti.ed the 

Kb,:rd'c:n^"ss'rciaU.v contmended hb 
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work to the public. In 1782, May 18, the Synod appointed 
“a committee to prepare an address to the minister of 
France, congratulating him on the birth of a dauphin, 
son and heir to the crown of his royal master, expressing 

the pleasure the Synod feel on this happy event.”^ 

The Synod of 1783, May 21, announced its American 

principle in reference to the numerous other sects within 
the country: 

“It having been represented to Synod, that the Presbyterian Church 
suffers greatly in the opinion of other denominations, from an appre¬ 
hension that they hold intolerant principles, the Synod do solemnly and 
publicly declare,* that they ever have, and still do renounce and abhor 
the principles of intolerance; and we do believe that every peaceable 
member of civil society ought to be protected in the full and free exercise 

of their religion.”* 

Active constitution-making was begun for America by 
the Synod of 1785. On motion, it was ordered. May 23: 

“That Dr. Wtherspoon, Dr. Rodgers, Mr. Robert Smith, Dr. .\lbon. 
Dr. Smith, Messrs. WoodhuU, Cooper, Latta, and Duffield, with the 
moderator, Mr. MlUon, be a committee to Uke into consideration the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland, and other Presbyterian Churches 
and agreeably to the general principles of the Presbyterian government, 
compile a system of general rules for the government of the Synod, and 
the several Presbyteries under their inspection, and the people in their 
communion, and to make report of their proceeding herein at the next 

Synod.” ’ 

But views were already at hand for the organization of 
the administration and without waiting for the report of 
the committee, an overture was immediately brought in : 

“That for the better management of the churches under our care, this 
Synod be divided into three SjTiods, and that a General Synod, or 
Assembly, be constituted out of the whole. The Synod agreed to enter 
on the consideration of this overture, on the first Friday after their next 

■ Records, p. 495. 

'* Ibid., p. 499. 

^ Ibid.. D. 512. 
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meeting, and appoint Dr. Smith to transmit a copy of this overture to such 
of the Presbyteries as are not at present represented in S>-Tiod, and 
earnestlv urge their attendance at our next meeting. 

Also it was thought wise to consider the form of sertdces 
to be used in the churches; the following motion was 

affirmed, on that same day. 

“MTiereas the nearest uniformity that is practicable in the external 
modes of Divine worship is to be desired, and the using different books 
of psalmodv is matter of offence, not only to Presb>-tenans of different 
denominations, but also to many congregations under our care; it b 
Q ueried if the Svnod might not choose out, and order some of their 
Lmbers to take the assistance of all the versions m our power and 
compose for us a version more suitable to our circumstances and tastes 

than any we yet have. 

Dr. Alison, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Ewing, ^Ir. Blair, and ^Ir. 
Jones were appointed to report at the next Synod 

The question of publicity and the extent to which the 

church in general should be informed of acts of the Sjmod 
was involved in the following motion of the same date; 


cle^k to fornbl. each member ^ 

fem^nce of the acts of the supreme judicature bemg thus cottmum^ted 
o whole body may be brought to op^le w.th cou^rt and ytgor, 

r„d that none may have ingorauce as a plea for neglect of duly. 

Consideration of this matter was deterred to the next 
meeting. It is not surprising that a feeling of reserv-e was 

thus exhibited by the Synod; the 

the same period shunned “pitiless publicity and was 
made in complete secrecy, nor were the various state con- 

stitutions of popular origin or approval. 


^ Records, p. 513. 

• Ibid., pp. 513-014. 
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Constitution-making was complicated by an effort that 
was being made to join together the various presbyterial 
sects of America. At the 1785 Synod, May 19, it was 

recorded, 

“The committee appointed by the Synod last year, to meet with the 
committee of the Low Dutch Reformed Synod of New York and New 
Jersey, report, that they were disappointed of meeting by a mistake, and 
one of the members of the committee informing the S^mod that some of 
the brethren of the Dutch S\Tiod, and one of the members of the Associate 
Reformed Synod, had expressed a desire of some measures being taken 
for promoting a friendly intercourse between the three S}Tiods. or la^dng 
a plan for some kind of union among them, whereby they might be 
enabled to unite their interests, and combine their efforts, for promoting 
the great cause of truth and \ital religion; and at the same time giving 
it as their judgment, that such plan was practicable: The Synod were 
happy in finding such a disposition in the brethren of the above Synods 
and cheerfully concur with them in thinking that such a measure Is both 
desirable and practicable, and therefore appoint Drs. Witherspoon, Jones, 
Rodgers, McWTiorter, Smith, Messers. Martin, Duffield, Miller, Read, 
Woodhuil and Kerr, a committee to meet with such committees as may be 
appointed by the Low Dutch S\Tiod now sitting in New York, and by the 
As^iate Synod, to meet in that city next week, at such time^and place 
as may be agreed upon, to confer with the brethren of said Synods on this 
important subject, and to concert such measures with them for the 
accomplishment of these great ends as they shall judge expedient, and 
report the same to the next meeting of this S>Tiod." ^ 

Consideration of the action of this joint convention for 
church unity occupied a large part of the thought of the 
SjTiod of 1786. Of great note is the “representation" as 
to the formulae of doctrine and worship which their 
committee had made to the New York meeting and which 
was reported back to the Sjmod; which were: 

‘‘Article 1; The S>Tiod of New Y"ork and Philadelphia adopt, according 
to the known and established meaning of the terms, the Westminister 
Confession of Faith as the confession of their faith, save as every candi¬ 
date for the gospel ministry is permitted to except against so much of the 
twenty-third chapter a» gives authority to the civil magistrates in matters 


^ Records, d, 508. 
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of religion. The Presbyterian Church in America considers the Church of 
Christ as a spiritual society, entirely distinct from the civil government, 
having a right to regulate their own ecclesiastical policy, independently of 

the interposition of the magistrate. , , 

The Svnod also receives the directory for public worship and the form 
of church government recommended by the W estmmster Assembly ^ in 
substance agreeable to the institutions of the New Testament. This 
mode of adoption we use. because we believe the general platform of our 
government to be agreeable to the sacred Scriptures; but we do not 
believe that God has been pleased so to reveal and en]om everj minute 
circumstance of ecclesiastical government and discipline as not to leave 
room for orthodox churches of Christ, in these minutiae, to differ with 

charitv from one another. , , * t • , 

Article 5; The rules of our discipline and the form of prowss in ow 

church judicatures, are contained in Pardovan s (alias Stewart s) 

collectiois in conjunction with the acts of our own Synod, the power o 

which, in matters purely ecclesiastical, we consider ^ equal to the 

mdicitures like those in the church of Scotland, from which we derive 
our origin, are Church Session, Presbv-teries and Sj-nods, to nhich it is 
now in contemplation to add a National and General .Assembh. 

\ committee appointed to draw up instructions to 
govern the conduct of the delegates, to meet with the 

Dutch Reformed and Associate Reformed ^ 

October, laid them before the Synod and, as amended, thej 

contained the following. May 23; 

•‘The delegates on the part of this Synod are to inform the 
that this^y of 

be sufficient to answer e\er> q . minutes of the last con- 

and that the mutual g.-nod. be made with much 

“Sy i:^:nded;stem is finished than . presenL^ 

Thereupon to advance their own const.tution-makmg. 

the Svnod resolved. May 23, that: 

•Hh. o. 


^ Records, pp. 518-519. 
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September next, who shall have powers to digest such a system as they 
shall think to be accommodated to the state of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, that they shall procure three hundred copies to be printed and 
distributed to the several Presbyteries in proportion to the number of 
their members under the engagement of this Synod, to have the expense of 
printing and distribution reimbursed to the committee at their next 
meeting; and every Presbytery is hereby required to report, in writing, to 
the Synod at their next meeting, their observations on the said book and 
discipline. 

The committee appointed to attend to the above business, were Drs. 
Witherspoon, Mc^NTiorter, Rodgers, Sproat, Duffield, Alison, Ewing, and 
Smith and Messrs. Wilson, Snowden, Taggert, and Pinkerton, elders.” ^ 

The committee that had been appointed to prepare a 
selection from the different versions of the psalms re¬ 
ported May 20, that it had not yet completed its work and 
was continued.“ It w^as decided to proceed with the 
matter of division of the Synod and it was so overtured. 
May 19: 

“The Synod, considering the number and extent of the churches under 
their care, and the inconvenience of the present mode of government by 
one Synod, resolved, that this Synod, will establish out of its own body, 
three or more subordinate Synods, out of which shall be composed a 
General Assembly, Synod, or Council, agreeably to a system hereafter 
adopted.” ^ 

For this matter the following committee was named: Drs. 
Rodgers, Smith, Duffield and Alison, and Messrs. Latta, 
Martin, Wilson, Graham, Houston, Finley, and Hall. 
Their report, May 22, decided to increase the number of 
the Presbji:eries from twelve to sixteen and to group them 
into four Synods, with a provision as to the number of 
ministers and of ruling elders each Presbytery should 
elect annually to a General Assemble of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.^ The Synod 
adopted the report of its committee “so far as respects the 

^ Rccards, pp. 524-525. ^ ^ p 517 

- Ibid,, p. 522. * Ibid., pp. 522-524; infra., p. 279. 
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arranging of Presbyteries 


The consideration of 
deferred till our next 
reral Presbyteries are 
ine respecting it.”^ 


The special committee appointed to digest a church 
government met as directed in September, 1786, and 
prepared and published A Draught of a Plan of GW- 
ment and Discipline for the Presbyterian Church in North 
America, Proposed by a committee Appointed for that 
Purpose. This outlined a government to consist of congre¬ 
gations, presbyteries, sjmodical assemblies and a general 
council, but enjoj-ing no civil jurisdiction and mcapable of 
inflicting civil penalties. It was to faction through 
Church Sessions, Presbj'terial Assembhes, Sjmodical 
Assemblies and a General Council; the former bodies were 
so well known as to require little mention, the latter were 
carefuUv outlined as to jurisdiction. The entirely new 
bodv, the General Council, was described. The out¬ 

lined modes of ordination, election, licensmg, mstallation, 
translation, resignation, etc., as well as forms of processes 

in Presb\i:erial judicatures. 

Svnodical AssembUes were to judge appeals from Prraby- 

teriis. review the prosbsdery books, redre^ 
presbvterv contrary to their rights, see that pr^bytenes 
observed ■ the constitution of the church and propose 


measures to the General Council. 

The General Council was to review the 

—to approve or censure; give auvi«: 

^ruction in all cases submitted to them, - determme 


ery 


contro- 
ad bear 


testimony 


errors in doctrine or immorahty 

> Eecords, p. 5^6. 
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practices in any church or presbytery; correspond with 
foreign churches; put a stop to schismatical contentions or 
disputations; recommend reformation of manners; promote 
charity, truth and holiness; and erect new Synods when 
they judge necessar 5 ^ 

It was to be composed of an equal delegation of ministers 
and elders from each presbytery, called commissioners to 
the general assembly, according to the followiiig apportion¬ 
ment; one minister and one elder for six ministers in a 
presbytery; two of each for from six to twelve ministers; 
three each for from twelve to eighteen. Fourteen 
commissioners of whom one half were ministers w’as 
to constitute a quorum.^ 

The Synod of 1787 held in Philadelphia, w'as busy 
debating and amending the reports of its various com¬ 
mittees at the very same time that the Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Convention was in session in the same city. It 
made considerable progress in matters of faith and dis¬ 
cipline; governmental organization, however, was still 
uncompleted. 

The Synod allowed that Dr. Watts’s imitation of 
David’s Psalms, as revised by Mr. Barlow, be sung in the 
churches and families under their care.^ 

The Synod took into consideration the last paragraph of 
the twentieth chapter of the Westminister Confession of 
Faith; the third paragraph of the twenty-third chapter; 
and the first paragraph of the thirty-first chapter; and 
having made some alterations, agreed that the said 
paragraphs, as now altered, be printed for consideration, 

* A Draught of a Plan of Government and Discijdine for the Presbyterian 
Church in North America, Proposed by a Committee Appointed for that 
Purpose. Philadelphia, 1786. 

* Records, d. 535. 
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together with the draft of a plan of government and disci¬ 
pline.^ The alterations suggested were finally adopted by 
the Synod of 1788; they aimed to eliminate the principle 
of established church and religious persecution and to 
proclaim the religious liberty and legal equality of all 
Christian denominations. In chapter xx, section 4, the 
last sentence, “and by the power of the civil magistrates” 
was omitted, so as to read, “they (offenders) may lawfully 
be called to account, and proceeded against by the cen¬ 
sures of the Church.” The original text of chapter xxiu, 
section 3 (1647 A.D.), “Of the Civil Magistrates” had 


read: 

“The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the admnistration of 
the Word and Sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
V,l he hath aathority. and it i. his duty to take orfa that onsty 
aS ~a« preserved in the Church, that the truth of God kept p™ 
Sd t W all blasphemies and heresies be snppre^^ll co^pt on 

a abuses in ”d1" » Si 

“h^tretoini nheS hTS power to =J1 3,mod.,«, 1. present « 
S' and to provide that whatsoever U transacted ,n thenr be aecordrng 

to the mind of God. 

\s revised bv the American Church this reads: 

■ -Civil MagUtrates nr.y not 

heaven; or. in the least "pL.^Tthe chirch cd oti 

fathers, it is the dutj of ci\ i ^reference to anv denomination of 

Common Lord, without gi' mg ® gMesiastical persons 

Christians above the Uberty TL- 

n hatever shall enjoA the j^j^^^ions without violence or danger. 

And. as Jesus Christ h^ sSuld interfere with, let or 

in his church, no law of an> voluntary members of any 

hinder the due fo their own prifessin^nd heliet. 

f!"TtTd d V : cM magis’trnte t, protret the person and good nnme d 


^ Records, p. 539. 
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all their people, in such an effectual manner as that no person be suffered, 
either upon pretence of religion or infidelity, to offer any indignity, 
violence, abuse or injury to any other person whatsoever, and to take 
order that all religious and ecclesiastical assemblies be held without 
molestation or disturbance." 

The original text of chapter xxxi, 1647, “Of Synods and 
Councils,” was as follows: 

“ 1. For the better government and further edification of the church, 
there ought to be such assemblies as are commonly called Synods or 
Councils. 

2 . As magistrates may lawfully call a Synod of ministers and other 
fit persons to consult and advise with about matters of religion; so. if 
magistrates be open enemies to the church, the ministers of Christ, of 
themselves, by virtue of their office, or they with other fit persons, upon 
delegation from their churches, may meet together in such assemblies. ’ 

The American text for the same chapter xxxi, reads: 

“ 1. For the better government and further edification of the church, 
there ought to be such assemblies as are commonly called Synods or 
Councils. 

And it belongeth to the overseers and other rulers of the particular 
churches, by virtue of their office, and the power which Christ hath given 
them for edification, and not for destruction, to appoint such assemblies; 
and to convene together in them, as often as they shall judge it expedient 
for the good of the Church.’* ^ 

The Synod, having gone through the consideration of 
the draft of a plan of government and discipline, appointed, 
May 28, 1787, Drs. Rodgers and McWhorter and Messrs, 
Miller and Wilson, Jr., a committee to have a thousand 
copies thereof printed as now amended, and to distribute 
them among the Presbyteries for their consideration, and 
the consideration of the churches under their care.^ 
This committee was also instructed to revise the West¬ 
minister Directory for public worship and to have it when 
thus revised, printed together with the draft for considera- 

^ S^haff, Church and State in the United States^ p, 49. 

- Records, d. 539. 
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tion. It was agreed that when the above proposed alter¬ 
ations in the Confession of Faith should have been finally 
determined on by the body, and the Directory should 
have been revised as above directed, and adopted by the 
Synod, the said Confession, thus altered, and the Directory 
thus revised and adopted would be styled. The Confession 
of Faith, and Directory for Public Worship, of the Presby¬ 
terian Church in the United States of America.”^ 

The Synod of 1788, marks an epoch in the historj' of 

American Presbyterianism. It completed the process of 
constitution-making; it organized the General Assembly; 
it promulgated the constitution of the church; it ratified 
and adopted the Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism 
and the Shorter Catechism; and it divided and distributed 
the Presbyteries into Synods. Organization of the church 

was completed with this nic€ting. 

On May 28, 1788, the Synod, having fully considered 

the draft of the form of government and discipline, did, 
on a review of the whole, ratify and adopt the same, as 
altered and amended, as the Constitution of the Presby¬ 
terian Church in America, and did order that the same be 
considered and strictly observed as the rule of their pro¬ 
ceedings, bv all the inferior judicatures belonging to the 
body. They also ordered that a correct copy be printed, 
and'that the Westminister Confession of Faith, as altered, 
be printed in full along with it, as making a part of he 
constitution.^ Furthermore it was resoKed, that he 
true intent and meaning of the above ratification by he 
Svnod was, that the Form of Government and Discipline 

a^d the Confession of Faith, as ratified, was to 

be the Constitution and the Confession of Faith and 

: Thomson, op. cit., p. 348. 
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Practice, unalterable, unless two-thirds of the Presbyteries 
under the care of the General Assembly should propose 
alterations or amendments, and such alterations or amend¬ 
ments should be agreed to and enacted by the General 
Assembly. ^ 

On May 29, it was resolved xmanimously: 

“That this S 3 aiod be divided and it is hereby divided into four Synods, 
agreeably to an act made and provided for that purpose in the sessions 
of Synod in the year 1786; and that this division shall commence on the 
dissolution of the present Synod.'*’ 

The act of 1786 which is affirmed by the above over¬ 
tures read: 

“Your committee beg leave.to report, that they conceive it 

will be most conducive to the interests of religion that this Synod be 
divided into four Synods, and therefore submit to the Synods the follow¬ 
ing plan for dividing the Synod of New York and Philadelphia into four 
Synods, subordinate to a General Assembly to be constituted out of the 
whole.” 

Here followed the details by which the Presbyteries, 
sixteen in all, were distributed among the four Synods 

1. The Synod of New York and New Jersey. 

2. The Synod of Philadelphia. 

S. The Synod of Virginia. 

4. The Synod of Carolinas. 

“Out of body of these Synods a General Assembly shall be constituted 
in the following manner, viz: That every Presbytery shall, at their last 
stated meeting preceding the meeting of the Generd Assembly, depute 
to the General Assembly commissioners in the following proportion; each 
Presbytery consisting of not more than six ministers shall send one 
minister and one elder; each Presbytery consisting of more than six 
ministers and not more than twelve, shall send two ministers and two 
elders, and so in the same proportion for every six ministers. And these 
commissioners or any fourteen of them whereof seven to be ministers, 
bemg met on the day and at the place appointed, shall be competent to 

’ Records, pp. 546-547. 

* Ibid., D, 547. 
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enter upon business. And the judicatory thus constituted, shall bear the 
style and title of the General Assembly of the Presbv'terian Church in the 
United States of America." * 

The Synod took into consideration the draft of a direc¬ 
tory for the worship of God, as reported by the committee 
appointed for that purpose in 1787. Drs. Witherspoon and 
Smith, together with the moderator, were appointed. May 
29, a committee to revise the chapter of the draft respecting 
the mode of inflicting church censures, and to lay this, as 
then revised, before the General Assembly at their first 
meeting, to be by them considered and finally enacted.^ 
The same three were appointed to revise that part of the 
draft which respected public prayer, and prayers to be 
used on other occasions, and to prepare it for printing 
with the constitution. May 29, the Synod, havdng revised 
and corrected the draft of a director}' for worship, did 
approve and ratify the same, and appoint the said directory 
to be the directory for the worship of God in the Presby¬ 
terian Church in the United States of America.^ 

The Synod also took into consideration the W^- 
minister Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and havmg 
made a small amendment to the larger, approved and 
ratified the said Catechisms as the Catechisms of 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. In Question 
109 of the Larger Catechism, they struck out the words, 
“tolerating a false religion” among the sins forbidden m 

the second Commandment. 

The Synod ordered that the said Director}' and Cate¬ 
chism be printed and bound up in the same volume with 
the Confession of Faith and Form of Government and 


' RecorJ.*, p. 

-/MW., p. 34*. 

« Ibid., p. 347, Thompson, op. cii.. pp. 
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Discipline, and that the whole be considered the standard 
of Presbyterian doctrine, government, discipline, and 
worship in the United States, agreeably to the resolutions 
of the Synod in this session. It was ordered that Dr. 
Duffield and Messrs. Armstrong and Green be a committee 
to superintend the printing and publishing of the above- 
said Confession of Faith and Catechism with the Form of 
Government and Discipline and the Directory for the 
Worship of God, adopted and ratified by the Synod as 
The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and that they divide the several parts 
mto chapters and sections properly numbered.^ 

We have noted that the constitution-making period for 
the Presbj’terian Church extended from 1785 to 1788. 
The slowness of the procedure was due in part to a desire 
to conserve Presbyterian principles, but mostly to a 
realization that local opposition was to be successfully 
overcome only through a cautious advance. The case 
of the Presbytery of Suffolk illustrates the method by 
which the Synod won the good-will of rebellious elements. 
This presbytery in May, 1787, prayed the Synod on its 
part for a dissolution of its union with the Synod. To 
which the Synod replied: 

“You say ‘that concurrence with the draft of the form of government 
and discipline for the Presbj’lerian Church in North America is impracti¬ 
cable.* That is only a draft or overture for consideration and amend¬ 
ment, and we should have rejoiced much to have your company and aid 
in pointing out those impracticabilities in altering, correcting and com¬ 
pleting the said draft. We apprehend there are no principles in it different 
from the Westminister Directory, only the same reniered more expedient 
in some things and myre conformable to the state and circumstances of the 
Presbyterian Church in America . 

We are fully of opinion that the general principles in said draft contain 

^ Records, p. 547; Drake, Acts and Proceedings of the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, A. 2). 1787 and 1788. Philadelphia, 1788. 
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he plan of church discipline and government revealed m the New Testa- 
nent, and are conformable (allowance being made for the differences in 
he states of ci\-il society and local circumstances), to the practices and 

isages of the best reformed churches. 

You well know that it is not a small thing to rend the seamless coat 
A Christ, or to be disjoined parts of one bod}' his Church. We are all 
members one of another; there should be no schism in the body, but we 
should comfort, encourage, and strengthen one another by the firmest 
union in our common Lord. We are Presbs-terians, and we firmly believe 
the Presbs-terian system of doctrine, discipline and church government, to 
be nearer to the word of God than that of any other sect or denomination 
of Christians. Shall all other sects and parties be united among them¬ 
selves for their support and increase and Presb}terians divid^ and sub¬ 
divided. so as to be the scorn of some and the prey of others.' * 

The Presbj'ten' of Suffolk withdrew its request in 
1788.2 

As a final step in surrendering its jurisdiction over the 
Presbjderians of America, the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia fixed upon Philadelphia and the third 
Thursday of May, 1789, as the time and place for the 
meeting of its successor, the first General Assembly; also 
they selected Dr. Witherspoon, or in his absence. Dr. 
Rodgers, to open this General Assembly with a sermon, 
and to preside till a moderator be chosen. They arranged 
similar meetings for the four Synods at New York, 
Philadelphia, New Providence (\irginia), and Center 
Church (Roan County, North Carolina). Their Consti¬ 
tution had been established.^ 

' Records, p. 532-5S3. 

* Ibid,, p. 544. 

^ Ibid., p. 548. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DUTCH REFORMED, GERM4N REFORMED, 
LUTHERAN, MORAVIAN, QUAKER, AND 

UNITARIAN CHURCHES OF 

AMERICA 

The tasks of unification and Americanization in the 
Dutch Reformed Church in the United States fell largely 
to one man, the Reverend John H. Livingston. Dr. 
Livingston was especially well qualified for his work. Of 
an old American family, he had been graduated from Yale 
in 1762. To qualify himself for the ministry, he went to 
Holland for theological studies. He was the last of the 
American youth to take this orthodox method of qualifying 
through a Dutch education and ordination. He spent the 
four years, 1766 to 1770 in Holland. Two great problems 
confronted him upon his return to America as pastor of 
the Fulton Street Church in New York in 1770; first, the 
healing of a schism which had rent the church for sixteen 
years, and secondly the problem of constitution-making 
which so speedily developed as a result of the new' Ameri¬ 
canism. ^ 

A sad division had existed in the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America, since 1755. It is know'n as the Coetus 
and Conferentie controversy, and involved a variety of 
issues. The American Church had labored under crippling 
conditions because of its subjection to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. Under a constantly increasing sense of this 
disadvantage, — ministers had to resort to Holland for 

* Gunn, Alexander, Memoir of Rev. John H. Livingston, 1829, second 
edition, 1856. 
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ordmaticn and no colonial ecclesiastical oflBcials possessed 
authority to call to account delinquent ministers, etc.,— 
efforts were made to secure a delegation of powers from 
the Classis. After long pleading the Conferentie was 
partially successful. Meanwhile the Coetus or American 
Classis* continued to exercise independent powers, 
although it continued in constant correspondence with the 
Classis'" of Amsterdam. It examined and ordained young 
men as opportunity permitted. A pamphlet controvem 
developed between the two parties led by Ritzema of New 
York and Levdt of New Brunswick, centering mainly 
around the question of the right to organize independently 
to meet spiritual conditions in new surroundings. Contests 
and suspensions took place. A strong argument for mde- 
pendence was found in the oath of allegiance to Great 
Britain which was considered as mconsistent ^th suW- 
dination to the foreign state church of HoUand^ The 
matter was complicated by the introduction m li6o. of 
preaching in the English language. There arose a trian^- 

lar issue of 

church iu Holland, and pohLcal allcpance o Gr^t 
Britain. The Classis of .\msterdam vacdlated. and 

threatened to abandon both parties. 

Dr. John Witherspoon had visited Holland in 1.68 and 

a Plan of Tnion iras drarni up similar lo tlw one finaB 
adopted but providing that the .American Dutch youth 

studving for the ministry should be educate 
of Jersev. WTen the scheme was brought t»ck t 

.^m'crica. the Coetus opposed the union witl^e rf 

thime Education was a prominent 

this efforts had been made to make an arrangement with 

King’s College in New A ork. 
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The Coetus obtained a charter for Queen’s (now Rutgers) 
College in 1770. The repressive and expensive routine of 
the educational policy of the Conferentie had paralyzed 
extension, and had left vacant about two-thirds of the 
pulpits in the church. The preamble to the charter of 
Queen’s College stated that the people of the Reformed 
Faith and Discipline, were ver>’ numerous, and were 
desirous of a learned and well-qualified ministry, and 
therefore desired a college not only for the usual reasons, 
but especially that young men might prepare for the 
ministry; that the inconveniences were many and the 
expenses heavy in procuring ministers from Europe, or 
sending young men thither for education; that there was a 
great necessity for an increased number of ministers, and 
that a charter was necessary' for the preservation of collegi¬ 
ate funds. The institution was designed “to promote 
learning for the benefit of the community, and the advance¬ 
ment of the Protestant religion of all denominations; and 
more especially to remove, as much aspossible, the necessity 
our said loving subjects have hitherto been under of 
sending their youth intended for the ministry to a foreign 
country for education, and of being subordinate to a 
foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction.’’* 

Efforts to heal the schism seemed hopeless; churches 
and even families were divided and religion was in dis¬ 
grace.^ To find a remedy for this condition was to be 
the first labor of Dr. Livingston. Through his efforts the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Holland were induced to act. 
When he returned to America in 1770 he brought with him 
a plan. He had obtained from the Synod of North Holland 


‘ Corft in, Manualt p. 38. 

* Corwin, The Reformed Churchy Dutch^ pp. 1.57-I.>8; Corwin, Manual of 
the Reformed Church. 
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the reference of the whole subject of union of the contend¬ 
ing factions in America to the Classis of Amsterdam with 
power. This Classis had endorsed the plan which he had 
brought with him. It was discussed privately and by 
correspondence for a year, and then proposed to a general 
convention of the churches, summoned by the New York 


Consistory for October 1771. 

The Union Convention met in New Y'ork, October 15, 
1771. Twenty-two ministers were present. Of these 
eight were Europeans, nine had been ordained in America, 
and five had gone to Holland for ordination; seven were 
classed as Conferentie ministers; ten favored the Coetus, 
and five were neutral. The church at the time was com¬ 
posed of thirty-four ministers for over a hundred churches. 
Action was accomplished through a committee of twelve, 
three from each faction, with an equal number of ministers 
and elders represented. Livingston. \Nesterlo, Boosevelt, 
and Gansevoort were neutrals on the committee. 

\ plan, brought from Holland but undoubtedly the work 

of Livingston, was presented and with slight amendment 
unanimouslv adopted. The preamble acknowledged a 
bond of union with the church in Holland, but stated that 

certain misunderstandings had grox^m up respecting it. 
To prevent future misunderstandings and in accordance 
with the advice of the Classis. they now united and 
pledged themselves to regulate their ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment and union with the mother-church in HoUand m the 
following manner. They would abide by the doctrmes of 
the Netherland Reformed Church and its constitution as 
established in the S>-nod of Dort. One General Mating 
and five Particular Bodies, three for New \ork and two 
for New Jersey, were to be organized which were to m^t 
annuallv. The General Meeting was to assume the long 
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desired privilege of licensing and ordaining men to the 
ministrj'; but the names of all such, together with the 
names of all newly called ministers, and of such as changed 
their vocations, were to be transmitted to Holland for 
registration, together with a copy of their acts from year 
to year. Appeals concerning doctrines, depositions, etc., 
might be carried to Holland. One or more professors were 
to come from the Netherlands with the advice of the 
Classis, but they were to have no connection with any 
English academies.' 

A second convention of 1772 received a letter of ap¬ 
proval from the Classis of Amsterdam for this plan.^ 
Thus ended the sixteen-year feud during which the Coetus 
had ordained but nine men and the Conferentie but one. 
The church in America was reunited but it still remained 
a dependent organization. The Articles of Union asserted, 

“We organize.such ecclesiastical bodies as are 

consistent with the Government and Constitution of the 
Church of the Netherlands and our relation to the same.’’^ 
It was to take twenty-one years l)efore the Dutch Re¬ 
formed Church was to achieve a thoroughly American 
constitution, a result of the American Revolution. 

At the close of the Revolution, Dr. Livingston wrote the 
Reverend Dr. Westerlo, October 22, 1784: 

“The revolution in our political interests has made a change in the 
general fact of our American world, and a.s it has removed some diffi¬ 
culties which were taken into consideration in our former plan, so it has 
introduced others which deserve a very weighty and impartial dis¬ 
cussion. The common enemy to our religious liberties is now removed; 

• Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, pp. 1-20; Gunn, Memoirs of the Reverend 

J. H. Livingston, pp. 225-237; Ecclesiastical Records, vol. vi, pp. 4210- 
4227. 

*Gunn, oj). cit., p. 238. 

’ Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, p. 9. 
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and we have nothing to fear from the pride and domination of the 
Episcopal Hierarchy. 

Our correspondence with our mother churches in Holland, and the 
possibility of being increased by emigrations from thence, should at 
least incline us to remain as pure and unsuspected of any mixture as 
possible — unless some generous and proper plan, formed by a genius 
equal to the task, should be drawn for uniting all the Reformed Churches 
in America into one national church — which, notwithstanding the 
seeming difficulties in the way, I humbly apprehend will be practicable 
and, consistent with the outlines drawn by Profes^r Witsius lor King 
William the Third, I yet hope to see accomplished.” '■ 


The task of fitting the Dutch Reformed Church to an 
independent United States of America was commenced in 
1784 , at the first meeting after the close of the War. The 
Reverend Body determined to leave to the notice of the 
civil magistrates the conduct of the Tory Rubel and to 
consider only “that during the war, he was frequently 
carried away by unchristian passions, and often from the 
pulpit and other places cursed the inhabitants of this 
land who were opposed to him, declaring with foul, irre¬ 
ligious and unbecoming expressions, that he would show 
that they would all go to everlastirig destruction.”^ 
It elected Dr. Livingston as its Professor of Theology. 
But most imporUnt, at the Fall Meeting it was decided to 
nationalize the organization, a step which was to bring it 
into difficulties with the parent Holland church. This was 
effected by merely altering the status of its governing 
bodies, by giving them national titles. The Meeting 

adopted the following article (xxiii): 


‘•Sin« the names of the respective Bodies have associated them 
manv difficulties and inconveniences in the use of them, ^pecudlj m the 
Mmutt. and are also to an extent unintelligible to oth. 
and have thus tended to the discredit of our otherwise 
ChurcS the Reverend Bod.v.have seen fit to change the 


> Gunn, op. cU., pp. *57-«64. . 

J Ac/i and Proceedings, vol. i, pp 108-110. 
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same in accordance with the provision made in the Article of the Plan 
of Union, and henceforth to apply to the General Body the name of 
Synod, and to the Particular Bodies the name of CZojJts; under this 
restriction, however, that this change shall in no measure be prejudicial 
to the Articles of Union, which this Reverend Body solemnly declare 
shall remain inviolable.” ^ 

They were rendered distinctly conscious of the peculiar 
position which an American church held in the new state 
by a controversy which had arisen respecting ownership of 
church properties. Objections were raised at the Meeting 
of 1784 to an Act of the Legislature of the State of New 
York “to enable all the religious denominations in this 
State to appoint Trustees, who shall be a body corporate 
for the purpose of taking care of the temporalities of their 
respective congregations, and for other purposes.”^ 
The Reverend Body advised the respective churches not 
to be hasty in accepting the said act but to abide a more 
particular consideration of the subject at its next meeting 
of the Synod.^ 

The Synod of 1785, — the first to use the title of 
“Synod,” resolved, Article xv: 

“Since it has become further apparent to the Reverend Body that 
there are highly objectionable features in the Act of Ecclesiastical 
Incorporation, passed by the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Reverend Bod}’ determine to appoint a committee both from the congre¬ 
gations in the State of New York and those in New Jersey, to solicit of 
the Supreme Magistrates of the respective states the right and privilege 
by means of an Act, or change of Act or Acts already passed, to incorpo¬ 
rate the Ecclesiastical Societies of the same according to the State and 
Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Churches, and agreeably to the 
manner and mode in which some of the same, as those of New York and 
Albany. Hackensack, New' Millstone and others, have already been 
long actually incorporated.”* 

^ Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, p, 128. 

^ Gunn, op. cU., p. 284. 

^ Acts and Proce^ings, vol. i, p. 129. 

* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 141-142. 
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The committee was appointed, and prepared a petition to 
their Excellencies, the authorities, together with a plan 
which would make each Consistory, for the time bemg, a 
legal Board of Trustees. This recommendation was 
approved by the Synod at its October meeting in 1786.^ 
Doctor Livingston was quite concerned about the 
character of the control over churches which the new 
government was seeking to assume, — it was much too 
Republican to suit his Dutch tradition. He wrote Dr. 

Romeyn, March 1786; 


“ The business of our incorporations, I found was not properly under¬ 
stood by some, and very warmly opposed by others. The ideas adopted 
by the authors of the incorporation act, were to keep the temporalities of 
ail churches perfectly distinct from spirituals. For this reason, without 
adverting to the customs or discipline of any religious denomination, the 
body corporate in one and all of them was to be formed in a new mode, 
and this mode be adopted by every congregation. In this plan, there are 
many of our great folks so esUblished, that I despaired of any openmg for 
redress in our case. I applied, however, constantly to some leading 

members in both houses, and at last obtained their consent to a bill . . . 

But, even as to this bill, it is suggested to me, that it will be insisted upon, 
and probablv a clause for that purpose added to the bill, that our Eldere 
and Deacons shall be chosen at large by the people, and not by the 
Coasistories. as at present, being, as they say. more republican. Shodd 
this last be urged. I would rather drop the whole application, « t^t 
remedy would be worse than the present disease, and would infallibly 

bring confusion into our Churches. 

Not having been able to achieve their ends by the time 
of the May meeting of 1787, it was decided to try political 
pressure from the church at large, — petitions, Artie e 


xiii: 


“ The Reverend Svnod. having learned from the Reverend Professor 
J H Livingston, that there has already been presented to the supreme 
authorUv of the State of New York a petition for the incorporation of 


' .-Irf-T and Proceedings, vol. i, pp. 
^hunn. op. cif., pp- i85-i86. 
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Consistories as Trustees of the property of the churches, in accordance 
with the Constitution of the Xetherland Church, but that the same has 
not yet been answered, judge that, for the furtherpromotingand effecting 
the object of said petition, there shall also be received a request from the 
respective members of the various congregations, to be presente<l at the 
next session, in accordance with the form on the subject drawn and 
approved by the present Synodical Meeting; of which a copy shall be 
t^en and presented to the respective Classes, that the same may be 
subscribed by all the congregations in a uniform manner, before the 
coming session of the honorable Assembly of the State of Xcw York, in 
such a way as the respective Consistories shall judge most suitable.*' ’ 

Political pressure from the influential Dutch Reformed 
members was finally partially effective and a law was 
obtained, 

*‘lhal the Minister or Ministers, and Elders and Dcawms, and, if 
during any time, there be no Minister, then the Elders and Deacons, 
during such lime, of every Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, or 
congregation, now or hereafter to be established in this State, and electe<J 
according to the rules and usages of such ('hurches within this State, shall 
be the Trustees for every such Church or Congregation." * 

Internally the Reverend Body and the church at large 
was experiencing increasing difficulties in 
according to the old order. The Meeting of 1786 raised the 
question of the use of an English Psalmody. The matter 
was referred to the next meeting but before it was finally 
settled it was to involve a reconstruction of the w’hole 
constitution of the church/^ 

The Synod of 1787 decided to act in the matter. Article 
xxi; 

“The Reverend Body, convinced of the necessity for another and 
better version of the Psalms of David, than the congregations as yet 
possess in the English language, which is continually increasing in our 
churches, to be used for their benefit in public worship (no congrega- 

* Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, pp. 156-157. 

^Gunn, op. cit., p. 287; Rerised and Session Lates of the State of Sew 
YOft, edition of 1802, section 2, chapter 79. 

^ Ads and Proceedings, vol. i, p. 151. 
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tion, however, to be obliged thereto, where that of the New York Consis¬ 
tory is in use), have determined as speedily as possible to form such a 
new versification out of other collections of English Psalms in repute and 
received in the Reformed Churches. As a committee for this purpose 

are appointed.Livingston, Westerlo, Linn, Hardenbergh, 

Romeyn. Froelich, and Blauvelt who are requested to engage in the work 
with all practicable speed, and lay it before this Synod for ecclesiastical 
approval.’' ^ 


Dr. Livingston soon came to a realization that a much 
larger problem than that of securing a suitable English 
version of the psalms was involved. In March 1788, he 


wrote: 

“I have digested only from the 6rst psalm to the fiftieth inclusive . 

I suppose it will be proper, when we get the new Psalms printed, to have 
the Catechism, .\rticles of Faith, and Liturg}-, printed and bound up with 
some of the books, and leave it to the purchasers to get the Psalm-b(»k 

either with or without those additions.But a fair opportunity 

will now be offered to publish with our articles and liturgy, the form of 
our discipline and government. The Churches in America are all assum¬ 
ing a new complexion. From being the appendages of national churches 
in Europe, they now become national Churches themselves in this new 
Empire \11 denominations of any importance in .\merica, have con¬ 
sidered themselves in this new light, and have made regulatio^ accord¬ 
ing! v: and it deserves our attention to see what ought to be done with 
respect to ourselves in this particular and how far we ^y proc^d con¬ 
sistent with the relation we yet claim to our mother church in Holland. 
\Ye are not represented, and we cannot have represenUtion in the 
Churches in Holland, — as such, we have already formed ourselves mto 
an independent Synod, and we have sufficient proof that ^ “J 
brethren in Amsterdam would rather we had not done this hut their 
views are contracted and cannot be our rule. It is necessary we should 
revise some articles in our fundamental agreement respiting our chu^ 
government of 1T71, and see whether some of those articles do not miliUte 

against our independent state. * 


The Synod of 1788 resolved. Article xxi, relative to the 
work of arranging the psalms: 

The Reverend Bodv. learning from some of the gentlemen “ 

committel ad /mnc re., that this work is not yet sufficiently executed to 

> Acis and Proceedings, vol. i. p. 167. » Gunn. op. ciU PP- 
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enable the committee to make a full report, but that progress has been 
made, ordain, upon mature deliberation: 

1. That the same committee be continued. 

2. That in the performance of this work, the committee limit them¬ 
selves to the known Psalm-books of the New York congregation, of 
Tate and Bracy, and of Watts; from which three books a complete 
Psalm-book shall be drawn, as nearly approaching and agreeable to the 
original Psalms as is possible, consistently W'ith the rules of English 
poetry. 

3. That inasmuch as there may, in the judgment of the committee, be 
found in said books some Psalms w hich are not expressed in accurate 
agreement with the Confession of Faith in our churches, the committee 
shall have liberty to supply this lack from some other authors of 
acknowledged orthodoxy. 

4. That the committee (by reason of the urgent necessity of the 
churches, which cannot suffer long delay without great danger of con¬ 
fusion) are hereby also empowered, as soon as the majority agree in 
relation to this compilation, to forw^ard said Psalm-book to the press, 
that the Reverend Synod may, if practicable, he able at their next 
meeting to present it in the most discreet and suitable manner to the 
congregations. 

5. And since it is regarded necessary that some well-composed 
spiritual hjTnns be connected as a supplement with this new Psalm-book, 
it is ordained that the committee also have a care over this matter, and 
print such hymns in connection with the Psalms. 

6. And lastly, it is deemed necessary that the Heidelberg Catechism, 
Confession of Faith, and Forms of our Church as translated into the 
English language and printed in the present New York Psalm-book, be 
reprinted and inserted in the new' edition.” * 

Dr. Livingston announced the completion of this work, 
March, 1789. 

“I have received answers from all the gentlemen of the commitee, 
and am authorized and requested by them to proceed with the printing. 
. . . As to the translations, and what respects our Church discipline 
and government, these, I suppose, may be brought in such readiness as to 
enable us to make some report in the Synod of May, and take such 
further steps, as to lay the whole before the Synod of October.” * 

‘ Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, p. 182. 

* Gunn, op. eit., p. 299. 
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At the October meeting in 1789, Article xix: 

“The Reverend Committee upon this subject report, that said book is 
already committed to the press, and they expect ere long the satisfaction 
of beholding its issue." ' 

And at the October meeting in 1790, Article xxxi: 

“The Reverend S^mod perceive with much satisfaction that the English 
Psalms, together vnih the selection of HjTnns formerly approved by 
Synodical decrees, have been happily committed to the press, and are 
printed aud already' in use in many congregations; and the present 
S\Tiod cannot on this occasion omit publicly to render thanks in the 
name of the Church to the gentlemen composing the committee on this 
subject, and especially to the Reverend Professor Li\mgston, who 
particularly has lent his hand and help. They observe, likewi^ in 
addition, that the Dutch churches are not restricted to the versification by 
Petrus Dathenus, as recently a new translation and versification of the 
Psalms has been introduced into the Xetherland Churches; and that, 
according to the intention of the Sjmod of Dordrecht, hymns which have 
been approved by a Synod should not be excluded from the churches.” * 

The October Meeting of 179i again referred to Dr. Living¬ 
ston’s work. Article xvii: 

“The Reverend Bod.v direct that Professor Li^•iIlgston be thanked for his 
services in compiling and editing, as well as procuring a copy-ri^t of the 
English versification of the Psalms; and said Professor is hereby ap¬ 
pointed. in the name of this Reverend Body, to do whatev» further 

pertains to this subject. * 

By 1788 it had become evident that the whole church 
order must be overhauled m order to fit American con¬ 
ditions. It was accordingly resolved, .Article xrvii: 

“ Since the circumstances of our churches, especially in relation to the 
general protection of the civil authorities in freedom of worehip. nece- 
Lrilv demand that not only the Confession of Faith, but al» tke ord» 
of our Church and its Form of Church Government, should be 
known to our countrj-men in the English language, by the press, as has 

' ArfJt and Proceedings, vol* i, p. 1^* 

- Ibid., vol. i, p- iH- 
* Ibid., vol- i, p. ^39. 
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already been done by all the chief persuasions in our American States: 
and since the English language is our national tongue, and is making 
progress, and has already been adopted wholly or in part in worship in the 
most of our congregations, and the rising generation seem to l)e little 
acquainted with the Dutch tongue: the Synod therefore feel themselves 
bound, both as regards our fellow-citizens and the civil government in 
general, and also for the preservation of our Dutch C'hurch and the 
instruction of its adherents, and of the children in particular, to attend 
to this subject. \Miereupon, it is resolved to appoint a committee 
to translate into the English language the Articles of Church Govern¬ 
ment of the National Synod, held at Dordrecht, 1618 and 1619, which 
being accompanied by such articles taken from the proceedings of this 
Reverend Body as have particular reference to the circumstance of the 
Church in this country will exhibit the true nature and form of govern¬ 
ment of our Dutch Churches in America. And it is further resolved, that 
the Reverend Committee endeavor to have this collection and translation 
in readiness to lay before this Reverend Synod at its next ordinary con¬ 
vening, in order that the same, with our standards may as speedily 
as practicable, consistently with all prudence, be given to the public 
by the press. Messrs. Livingston, Westerlo, Linn, Meyer, Romeyn, 
Hardenbergh, Rysdyk, and Peter Low were appointed the committee,”^ 

Theirs was to be a work of no mean magnitude and it 
was not until the Synod of 1790 that the report of the 
committee was presented. It was thereupon resol\'ed, 
Article xx: 

"1. That the distinct translations of the Articles of Church Order of 
the Reverend Synod of Dordrecht in the years 1618 and 1619. and of the 
Plan of Union adopted 1772, both made in English by Drs. Dirck Rome>Ti 
and Eil. Westerlo, be referred to a committee, who shall carefully com¬ 
pare the same with the original Dutch, and alter and amend all such 
English words and phrases as either are not pure, or do not actually and 
appropriately express the true and literal meaning. 

2. That the same committee likewise prepare some observations upon 
the articles of Church Order, to be incorporated among them, in which 
the proper sense and meaning of them, if necessary, shall be briefly 
declared, or sufficient reasons be assigned why some articles are not 
inserted, or cannot be carried out in our American churches. 

3. That the Reverend Ministers of the congregation of New York, as 
residing in close proximity to each other, and most conveniently situated 

^ Acts and Proceedings^ vol. i, pp. 184-185. 
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readily to confer together, be appointed a committee on the subject by 
this Synod- 

4. That in the coming Spring, an extra S}Tiod be convoked in order 
to revise said Plan of Union, and with common consent enlarge it, bv 
inserting or adding some further rules, made in subsequent Genend 
Convenings or S\'nods, and thus, upon previous investigations, appro^iog 
Synodaliter the aforesaid translation and observations. 

5. That if necessary, the follo'tving Autumn, a General Ecclesiastical 
Meeting be solicited, calmly to weigh the whole subject, and determine 
fnaliter, whether the same shall be issued in full or in part, and in what 
language, or whether both in Dutch and English, for the special benefit of 
our congregations." ^ 


In Marcii 1791 Dr. Livingston wrote: 

“ I have not been able, until within a few days, to take up the subject 
of our constitution and discipline. Upon considering the design of the 
publication, I am fully of your opinion, that there is no necessity of 
adhering strictly to a translation ioiidem verbis, of the Sjmod of Dort: 
nor even of giving every article, as many of them are local and only appli¬ 
cable to the Netherlands. It is not a history of the Dutch Church as it 
is in Europe, which we are to compile, but a true and regular detail of the 
constitution of the Reformed Dutch Church in America. As our charters 
and our discipline refer us to the Synod of Dort, we must show that 
we build upon that basis, with such de\’iations as time and circum¬ 
stances have rendered unavoidable. We have two sources from whence 
we draw our present constitution, — one, the S>Tiod of Dort; — and the 
other, the resolutions and fundamental articles agreed upon by our 
Churches, and ratified by the Classis of Amsterdam, in the name of the 
S\Tiod of North Holland. From these and some subsequent acts of our 

own Sjmod, our discipline is formed.To this end, suppose a 

title like this was made. The Constitution and Form of Goremmeni of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in AmericOy as established in the Synod Nat: of 
Dort. 16lS~l9; and agreed upon in the Assembly held at Sew York, 1771- 
1972, by and tcUh the approbation of the Classis of Amsterdam, and finally 
ratified in Synody held at Sew Yorky October 1791. This, or some shorter, 
which may comprehend these ideas, will justify us in makin g such 
extracts from each of these sources as shall, altogether, bring forward om 
complete system. This will show to the world what our present consti¬ 
tution is, and sufficiently prove our connection and adherence to the 

Svnod of Dort.** * 

« 

^ Adj and ProceedingSy vol. i, pp. 210-211. 

* Gunn, op. cit., pp. 815-315. 
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Considerable progress had been made by the time 
of the May meeting of 1791. Their resolutions .show, 
Article ix: 

“The gentlemen appointed a committee to specify the subjects to l>e 
included in the Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Churches of America, 
to be issued in accordance with the intentions of Synod reprjrt, that 
after mature deliberation, it appears to them that such publication 
should be entirely restricted to what constitutes the Doctrine, Liturgy, 
and Government of said churches, that it may not only not form an 
unnecessarily large volume, but also not perplex the English reader, by 
the introduction of anything that does not essentially p>ertain to our 
ecclesiastical regulations; that therefore, all that relates to the Church in 
the Netherlands, and especially to the agency of the magistrate in ecclesi¬ 
astical matters in that country, is not properly included in the regula¬ 
tions which are the basis of the government of our churches in America. 
The committee further remark, that the Proceedings of the National 
Synod, held at Dordrecht, are the basis of the government of all Reformed 
churches throughout the world, and that all charters which have been 
given to the Dutch churches in the States of New ^ ork and New Jersey, 
are also founded thereon; that yet, since in these proceedings many 
things occur which have particular reference to the Netherlands, the 
Dutch churches in other portions of the world have t>een necessitated 
to adapt them to their particular circumstance, as was also done by our 
churche^s in America in the general meetings held in New York in the 
>ears 1771 and 177£, when a Plan of Church Government was formed 
and adopted, which was also approved by the Reverend Classis of 
Amsterdam, as appointed for that purpose, by the Supreme Synod of 
North Holland, and this plan has been enlarged and amended by subse¬ 
quent S\Tiodical Acts. The committee, therefore, judge it advisable that 
the Reverend Synod further direct and authorize their committee upon 
this subject to frame out of said proceedings a suitable plan which shall 

^^titute the whole ecclesiastical discipline and government of the Dutch 

Reformed churches in America, as now situated, and which shall be the 
ody rde by which such churches are directed to abide, and bv which they 
shall be known and distinguished as Dutch churches. This, in our 
esti^tmn wiU answer the expectations of the public, satisfy the desires 
of the cml government, and serve for the direction of all the members of 
our Church; sinc^ it will likewise appear from this plan, that the pro¬ 
ceeding of the National Synod of Dordrecht are the basis of the govern- 
ment of the Dutch churches, in America, cordially received and carefully 
a^pted to Its particular circumstances in this country; and that thus, the 
different charters may be ratified, and the attachment of the members of 
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said churches to the Reformed Dutch churches in the Netherlands may¬ 
be fully confirmed. 

The Reverend Synod, having deliberated upon this report, resolved, 
that the committee be requested to frame a draft of Church Government 
and Discipline, agreeably to the principles stated in the report, and lay 
an accurate copy if practicable, before the Reverend Synod, at their nest 
meeting. In order, however, also to secure the counsel and assistance 
of all their members in this weighty matter, it is likewise ordained, that 
the President of this Synod communicate to each of the respective 
Classes the request of this Synod, that each and every minister, with an 
elder (besides those who are appointed by the Reverend Classes as 
delegates to Synod), please to appear at the meeting in New York, on the 
first Wednesday in the ensuing October, so that the Synod may be able 
to avail themselves of the presence and counsel of the whole body of 
ministers and elders in issuing their Ecclesiastical Constitution, as also in 
relation to the Professorship and other weighty matters.” ‘ 

At the October meeting of 1791, Article xxiii; 

“ Profes-sor Livingston, as one of the committee on the subject, reported 
to this Reverend Body that he had adapted, as was deemed necessary, 
the English translation of the rules for the regulation of Dutch churches 
ordained in the Svnod of Dort. to local and other circumstances, and now 
presented it for approval at the table of the Reverend Body; whereupon 
the Reverend Bodv proceeded to resnse the same, article by article, which 
being done, it seemed fit to them to appoint a committee to re%nse them 
anew, and present them at the Extra Meeting of Symod in Ae next 
Spring. The Reverend Professor Lmngston and Drs- Linn and Km-pers, 
each with one of their Elders were appointed the committee. • 


At the May Meeting, Article v, 1792: 


“ Professor Linngston reports, in the name of the committee t^ upon 
mature consideration of this subject, it appear to them that. 

transUtion of the articles Synod Dort. it will be nece^y ^ 
articles in explanation of the way and manner in which said Church 
Order of Dort is put into practice, agreeably to the .^ticfe of Inion 
ordained 1771. to the end that thus from one or the other the ^ple m 

Lvernment He further informed the Reverend ^v, t^t not oidy 

part, also, the draft of the explanatory articles; and Dfo vdenie, they 


' Acts and Proceedings, vol. i, pp. 217-219. 

2/Wd.,vol.i, pp. 226-227. 
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would be ready to be presented for approval at the next Synod in October. 
Resolved, That the Reverend Body in the highest manner approve of 
such mode of exhibiting their form of Church Government, and will 
expect that all the papers pertaining thereto will be carefully presented at 
the Synod which is to be held at New York the coming October.” ^ 

In October, 1792, Article vii; 

“Professor Livingston reported, that he had completed the work in¬ 
trusted to him at the Extra Synod on Church Order, and brought to the 
table a draft of explanatory articles for Synodical approval: whereupon. 
Synod were pleased to appoint a committee carefully to examine said 
draft, and report thereon, stante Synodo, Professor Livingston, Linn, 
Romeyn, Froelich, Basset, Studiford, Smith, Duryee, Schuyler, Van 
Veghten, Bunn and Wortmen, Eiders, were appointed. 

The Reverend Committee brought in the following report, which 
was made a Synodical decree: 

The Reverend Body, taking up this Lemma, find that it originated in 
the year 1778 (Article xxiii), since which time it has been continued, and 
has been made a subject of action from time to time, until the present 
session, when we have the happiness of seeing all the branches pertaining 
to this weighty subject completed and brought to the table. 

The Reverend Body having inspiected the same, and read it article by 
article, and approved both the translation of the ecclesiastical regulations 
of the Synod of Dort, in the years 1618 and 1619, and the explanatory 
articles relative to the same, showing how they are applied to the Re¬ 
formed Church in this country, agreeably to the Articles of Union, of 
the years 1771 and 1772, all the Reverend Brethren formally and solemnly 
recognized said articles as a just exposition of the nature and mode of the 
government and discipline received and established in said churches; and 
the same are to that end in the most earnest manner commended to all 
the members of their widely extended congregations, as the ecclesiastical 
rule of the Dutch Reformed Church in North America; and Professor 
Livingston and Dr. William Linn, and the Elder, Mr. Peter Wilson, are 
appointed a committee to issue said work, who shall exercise care over 
its phraseology, without assuming to attempt the least change in its 
sense and meaning.” ^ 

The October meeting of 1793 finally enacted. Article vi: 

The issuing of the Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Churches in 
America having been regarded as a matter of great importance, and 

2 Acts and Proceedings, voL i, p. 229. 

^ Ibid,, vol. i, pp. 235-236. 
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measures having been taken by many successive Synods to carrj* the 
same into execution; and the proposal of Professor Li\-mgston, made m 
the Extra Synod of May 179£, to embrace, in certain explanatory 
articles, a general account of the government and discipline of tlte 
Dutch churches, as well as the particular manner in which the regula¬ 
tions adopted in the last National S>Tiod, held in Dordrecht, are to be 
followed, and applied to local circumstance in America, having been Uke- 
wise received, and said explanatory articles placed upon the table of the 
General Synod, held in New York, in October 1792; the translation also 
of the Ecclesiastical Rules of said Sj-nod of Dordrecht having been 
unanimously, approved, and orders given that the whole should be 
committed to the press: Professor Livingston, in the name of the com¬ 
mittee, reported to this Bod^v, that the same had been happily completed, 
and exhibited the book containing the Liturgx* and Government of the 
Church, embraced in the Ecclesiastical Rules, and Explanatory’ Articles 
of the Reformed Churches in America. Agreeably to the foregoing reso¬ 
lutions of the Synod, Synod received the same full approbation, and with 
thanksgiving to the Lord Jesus Christ, on whose shoulders is the govern¬ 
ment of the Church, and who has hitherto preserved and blessed the 
Reformed Church, and enabled its members to present their Constitution 
in a manner which they regard acceptable to Him, and not without 

expectation that the same w ill be contemplated with satisfaction by other 
persuasions, being convinced that it wall subserve the promotion erf 
piety and good order in the respective congregatio^. The feverend 
Synod, therefore, with all earnestness, recommend this publication to all 
their congregations, and cannot, at the same time, refrain from testiyfng 
their thankfulness to the members of the committee appointed to carry 

forward this work. 


In 1789 the title of the church was altered. Article xxv 
ordered: 

“Bv reason of the happy extension of our church far beyond its 
limits, it is seen fit by the Reverend Sj-nod that hencef^. m all ^ 
Ecclesiastical Acts, North America shall be substituted for 
and New Jersey; and that in all transfatiotu of our proceafmff* mto to 

English language, which by reason of circumstwee mu^ 

o«:ur. in place of 'Dr Hoog Eenr’ (The Highly Reverend). The Most 

Reverend’ shall be employed. * 


5 Ads and Procefdxngs^ vol. i. pp. 245-246. 
^ Ibid., vol. i, p. 201. 
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This whole proceedings had resulted in the preserving of 
the eighty-four Articles of Dort on Church Order, with an 
addition of seventy-three Explanatory Articles, showing 
how the former were to be applied to the American Dutch 
Church. 

The Explanatory Articles particularly enlarged on the 
subject of candidates, their qualification, the manner of 
their entering the ministry, and the privileges which 
belonged to them as such: a formula to which licentiates 
must subscribe was also incorporated, as well as a formula 
for the subscriptions of ministers before ordination. The 
present form of call was prepared and inserted. The 
particular powers and duties of the ('la.sses were more 
fully defined. The power of examining students was given 
to the Classes, although a student or licentiate could yet 
be examined by the Particular Synod if he so preferred. The 
deputies of the Synod were always to be present at exam¬ 
inations by the Clas.ses, and to report to the Synod (Article 
xxxvii). Article xli of Dort, directed the president of the 

Classis toinquireof the respective members “whether church 

discipline be exercised; whether the poor and the schools 
be properly taken care of; and whether they stand in need 
of the advice and assistance of the Classis in anything re¬ 
specting the regulations of their churches”; and Article 
xliv directed each Classis to appoint visitors, “whose 
business it shall be to enquire whether the ministers, 
Consistories, and schoolmasters do faithfully discharge 
their offices; whether they adhere to sound doctrines; 
whether they observe in all things the received discipline, 
etc.” Explanatory Article xliv expounded these. “Once 
every year the Classis shall direct what shall be deemed 
necessary and practicable with regard to the visitation of 
the churches withm their respective jurisdiction, and 
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report the same to the Sjmod. For the more uniform and 
proper execution of this important duty, such particular 
questions and inquiries as shall be agreed upon in any 
General Synod, for that purpose shall be inserted in the 
book of records of every Classis, and by the ^'isitors be 
faithfully proposed to the ministers, elders, and deacons of 
every Congregation in their respective visitations.” 

The particular powers and duties of the General Synod 
and of Particular Sjmods were more fuUy defined. The 
latter were to be representative bodies, consisting of 
two ministers and two elders from each Classis. They 
might yet examine and license students. They were “to 
exchange every year a copy of their acts with the Synod of 
North Holland, and express in their letters the desire of 
the Reformed Church in America to preseiA^e a connection 
and cultivate a correspondence which they esteem and 
have found to be beneficial (Explanatory Article 1). 

It had been found impracticable in Holland to hold a 
triennial General Synod (notwithstandmg Article 1 of 
Dort so directed), owing chiefly to certain civil complica¬ 
tions. Hence the several Particular Sjmods in Holland 
exercised each the power of a General Sjmod within their 
respective local jurisdictions, and adopted a mutual cor¬ 
respondence. The General Sjmod in Holland, according 
to the above article, was to consist of two ministers and 
two elders from every Particular Synod both of the Dutch 
and Walloon Churches. But in America it was determined 
that the General Synod should be conventional, consisting 
of all the ministers in the church and an elder from each 
congregation. It was to meet triennially. The General 
Svnod, however, was given the prhdlege of changing 
its conventional character to a represenUtive one by 

resolution. 
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The First General Synod was organized, June 3, 1794, 
and the old Synod became a Particular Synod. An 
American organization had been achieved. 

In the meantime relations with Holland were anji;hing 
but satisfactory. Though the customary relations were 
supposed to have survived the Revolution, yet the Church 
in Holland completely ignored the alterations which, 
beginning in 1784, actual conditions forced on the American 
Church. This placed the self-constituted “Synod” in an 
embarrassing position and led to many attempts to secure 
some sort of recognition from abroad. In 1786 the Synod 
records. Article vi: 

“There was delivered at the table of this Bod>% by the Dejmtatus^ 
J. H. Livingston, a letter from the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, of 
the 10th January of this year, with the Acts of the Synod of North 
Holland, of the years 1784 and 1785. The Reverend Body rejoice in the 
highest degree in this new token of unbroken union and edifying fellow¬ 
ship, and return thanks to the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam for their 
continued fraternal care in transmitting the above mentioned Synodical 
Acts.” 1 

The Synod of 1787 also noted the receipts of a letter from 
the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam together with the 
Acts of the Synod of North Holland,^ But these com¬ 
munications were not to the satisfaction of the American 
branch of the church. Dr. Livingston thus expressed his 
disapproval of them: 

“The letter accompanying the acts of Synod, I have not opened, 
but have only taken notice of the address, in which 16 nd they implicitly 
deny our being a Synod, by giving us the same title we had before our 
present organization; and this is one thing I wish to know your senti¬ 
ments upon; whether it would not be proper for us by some article in 
our minutes, or by some clause in our letter, to express our sensibility 
upon their silence respecting our present judicatories; for, if we correspond, 

^ Acts and Proceedings^ vol, i, p. 145. 

* Ibid,, vol. i, pp. 160-161. 
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it ought to be continued upon the footing of mutual respect, or it 
may, in its consequences, soon be productive of some disagreeable events. 
Perhaps we have been too remiss in not taking notice of this before, or 
it is possible that silence may be the most prudent and eligible.”^ 

Matters grew steadily worse. The SjTiod of 1788 had 
received no word- and that of 1789 noted: 

“No letter of the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam nor Acts of the 
Reverend Sjmod of North Holland, which would be to the Reverend 
Synod like good news from a far country, and, in the midst of all the 
pressing e^^ls under which the churches of this land continue to sigh, like 
cold water to a thirsty soul, have been received. The Reverend Sjmod 
long, and pant ere long to be gladdened with those agreeable tokens of 
paternal remembrance on the part of the highly honored churches of the 
Netherlands.’" ^ 

The SjTiod of 1790 is beginning to wonder at the long 
silence. Article vi: 

“No letter from the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam nor Acts of the 
Reverend Sjmod of North Holland have been received. The Reverend 
S.vnod are greatly surprised at thb long delay, not comprehending what 
cam be the reason thereof, except that our letters and acts have not been 
received. The Sjmod, not being inclined to break off the correspondence, 
desire the Depiitati to prepare a letter of inquiry to the Reverend 
Classis of Amsterdam, and lay it before this Sjmod for approval.” ‘ 

The Synod of 1791 records, Article vi: 

“The Deputatus reports that agreeably to the resolution of the last 
Ordinary Meeting, a letter was sent to the Reverend Classb of Amster¬ 
dam, to which no answer has yet been received. The Revermd Body 
therefore continue to entertain expecUtion of a favorable reply.” ‘ 

But such was not received. The Synods of 1792® ^d the 
First General Synod which met in 1793 still continue to 

lament the silence of the parent church. ‘ 

' Gunn. op. cii., pp. 29^^97. 

* Acts and Proceedings, vo!. i, p. 176. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p- 196. 

* Ibid., vol. i. pp. 204-205. 

^ IhU., vol. i. pp. 221-222. 

« Ibid., vol. i. p. 236. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 248. 
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The General Synod of 1793 signalized the completion of 
the Constitution of the American Dutch Reformed Church 
in America. This had been accompKshed without the 
least advice or assistance from abroad. ^ 

Nationalization of the German Reformed Church in 
America progressed much more slowly and less inde¬ 
pendently than was the case with the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The years immediately succeeding the Revolu¬ 
tion are historically unimportant for the German Re¬ 
formed sect. It is true that the members of the Coetus 
occupied a position which for local dignity and influence 
has seldom been equaled in the Reformed Church. There 
were, however, few signs of growth or advancement. 
Apparently they were incapable of adapting themselves to 
the spirit of independent America. Every year the minis¬ 
ter received his proportion of a Holland stipend, amount¬ 
ing to a couple hundred of dollars; and as this fact was well 
known the people did not interest themselves greatly in the 
support of their religion. The condition of the church 
was peaceful but there was no consciousness of a special 
mission. The connection with Holland was a burden and 
there was no Livingston in the German Reformed Church 
to loose them from their load. 

As early as 1771, when the Dutch Reformed Churches 
were about to assume a somewhat American form of 
government, they invited the German Reformed Churches 
to unite with them but the German Coetus declined on the 
ground of their affection for the fathers in Holland. Their 
love for the Dutch in Holland was much greater apparently 
than for American Dutch; they were much more inclined 
to mingle with other German sects in America than with 

’ Constitution of the Reformed Dutch Church in the United States, New 
York. 1793. 
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Dutch Reformed congregations. Arrangements with 
German Lutherans for the use of union churches became 
numerous; and m some mstances where both congrega¬ 
tions were weak and poor a single pastor was called, and 
the congregations thus united were known as “ Evangelical” 
or “Protestant.” 

In 1787 an attempt was made in South Carolina to 
establish an ecclesiastical body, which was officially known 
as Corpus Erangelicum or Unio Ecclesiastica. It consisted 
of five Lutheran and two Reformed mmisters, together 
with delegates from fifteen churches. This union, how¬ 
ever, was short lived. ^ 

Out of the association of the two German deno minat i o ns 
grew the desire to found a German college; it is impossible 
to say which first suggested the idea. The honor may be 
divided between four ministers: Helmuth and Muhlen¬ 
berg, Lutherans; and Weyberg and Hendel, German 
Reformed. The new institution was opened in June 
1787, and named Franklin College in honor of Benjamm 
Franklin, the largest mdividual contributor to its endow¬ 
ment. Its first president was Dr. Muhlenberg, and Dr. 
Hendel was vice-president. 

In the Coetal letter of 1789 the German Reformed 
Church announced to its parent in Holland that it realized 
that steps must be taken to meet the new American 

situation: 

“Since the new Constitution and esUblished government of the 
country bring changes with them, we notice, among oth» things, that 
the several denominations throughout the States umte, form Classes, and 
then Sj-nods. This will also become necessary for us, the German Re¬ 
formed, and then the name, Coetus of Pennsylvania, would be too 
limited. In this matter we await the opinion of the Revaend Fathro. 
As the establishment, growth, and reputation of the Reformed religion 

* Bemheim, History of the Lutheran Church in the CanUnat. 
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was always the chief aim of your noble exertions, we hope that the in¬ 
formation concerning the union of the High German Reformed Churches 
throughout the extensive American States will be most agreeable and 
desirable to the Most Reverend Fathers.” ‘ 

The Reverend Fathers in Holland ignored this appeal as 
they had in the case of the Dutch Reformed church; the 
American church could not wait, so in 1791, adopted their 
declaration of independence, Article iii; 

“Resolved, That the Coetus has the right at all times, to examine and 
ordain those who offer themselves as candidates for the ministry, without 
asking or waiting for permission to do so from the Fathers in Holland.” * 

And it was further resolved. Article iv, to send to Holland, 
“report of their proceedings, accompanied by suitable 
explanations, when it is necessary.It is noteworthy 
that these proceedings were sent merely as a matter of 
explanation or courtesy and not as formerly for revision, 
and that Articles iii and iv were not sent at all. 

Having taken the first step the Coetus of 1792 went 
forward with the business of organization. At Phila¬ 
delphia in May, Article ii: 

“It was moved that a committee be chosen to prepare such fundamental 
rules as would make closer the bond of union in the Reverend Coetus, 
each member of the Committe to draw up his ideas in writing, in order 
to compare them later on. The following were appointed on this com¬ 
mittee: Drs. Hendel, Pomp, and Blumer.”* 

No answer came from Holland. In 1793 the Synod held 
its first meeting at Lancaster, where, by the adoption of 
the Synodalordnung, it became an independent body con¬ 
sisting of about 178 congregations and 15,000 communi¬ 
cants.® In the preamble to the Synodalordnung, it is said 

* Minnies and Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Congrega¬ 
tions in Pennsylvania, p. 431-432. 

* Ibid., p. 446; Dubbs, op. cit., p. 323. 

* Ibid., p. 446. 

m m 


^ Dubbs, op. eit,, p. S23. 
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to have been established by “all the Evangelical Re¬ 
formed churches of Pennsylvania and certain neighboring 
States”: but in the first article it is declared that the body 
which has hitherto been knowm as the Coetus of Pennsvl- 
vania shall hereafter be entitled the “Synod of the Re¬ 
formed German Church in the United States.” Ministers 
who had been sent to America by the Sjmods of Holland, 
or who might hereafter be sent, were entitled to member¬ 
ship, those who came from other parts of Europe were 
required to present certificates of ordination and testi¬ 
monials of good conduct. For one year all ministers 
received from a foreign country remained honorary mem¬ 
bers, without a seat or vote. Candidates for the ministry 


were required to be well grounded in the ancient languages. 


except in special cases when the applicant was more than 
twenty-five years of age and was other\s-ise well qualified 
for the office. Delegated elders were entitled to a seat and 


vote in Synod, except that elders representing vacant 
charges had no vote. The powers of the president were 
carefully guarded, but he seems to have been an influential 
personage. It was not only made his duty to reprimand 
delinquents, but under certain circumstances to suspend 
them from office until the next meeting of Sjmod. Pastors 
were required to present annual reports of their ministry, 
which were read in open bynod; and the elders were then 
questioned, not only formally, but minutely. At every 
session of the Synod a private meeting was to be held, at 
which orthodoxy of the sermons which had been preached 
during the convention was discussed, and private diffi¬ 
culties between the members considered and settled. 

In 1800 additional series of rules were adopted, by 
which the Synod was made to consist of ordained ministers, 
licentiates, ‘and catechists. Catechists were not to ad- 
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minister the sacraments, in fact they were merely candi¬ 
dates for the ministry. Licentiates were authorized to 
administer the sacraments and could ser\*e congiegations, 
but licensures were annually renewed. 

As for a hymn-book, the Coetus had used the Marburg 
which contained the Heidelberg Catechism, Psalms and 
Hymns, Morning and Ev’^ening Prayers, Gospel and Epistle 
Lessons, and an account of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
In 1793 the Synod adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That a hymn-book be prepared, of which the psalms shall be 
taken from Lobwasser and Spreng's improved v^ersion, and that the 
Palatinate h\Tnn-book shall form the basis of the hymns, with this 
difference only: that some Unintelligible h^Tnns be exchanged for better 

ones.” 

The committee on the hymn-book was: Hendel, Hell- 
frich, Blumer, Wagner. Pauli, and Mann. The resultant 
work is often called Renders Hynm-book. The preface 
says: 

“We have chosen the most edif>'ing and best known hymns in the 
Marburg and Palatinate hymn-books, composed by Joachim Xeander, 
Frederich Adolph Lampe, Casper Zollikofer and other godly men among 
the Protestants. To these we have added a number of edifying spiritual 
songs taken from hymn-books recently published in various parts of 
Germany. The meters are arranged throughout according to the 
Pa la t inate h junn-book. ’' 

The Heidelberg catechism was not reissued until 1795; 

the first edition published in Pennsylvania in English was 
in 1810. 

The Synod of 1793 suggested that whenever a number 
of ministers not less than three — resided at so great a 
distance from the center of the church as to render it 
inconvenient to attend the meetings of Synod, it was com¬ 
petent for them to organize a Classis, to be represented in 
Synod by one or more delegates. In 1819 the Synod 
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divided itself into eight districts or Classes. With the 
establishment of the Classis, the organization of the 
German Reformed Church in America was completed. 

It was unfortunate for the Lutheran Church in America 
that its membership in general, and indeed even its 
leaders, did not seem to equal Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg 
in their grasp of the problem presented to their church by 
this period. W> have previously quoted Dr. Helmuth’s 
supremely disinterested view of the early course of the 
Revolution.^ Contrast with this the words and actions 
of the ^luhlenberg family- and you have an excellent 
picture of the two extremes of the church. Muhlenberg 
would Americanize immediately; other leaders would 
remember their German nationality. 

Henrj’ Melchoir Muhlenberg wrote in 1783: 

“It would be a most desirable and advantageous thing if all Uk 
E vangelical Lutheran congregations in the North American State were 
united with one another, if they all used the same order of service, 
same h>Tnn-book, and. in good and e\'il daj-s, would show an active 
sj-mpathy and fraternal correspondence with one another.” * 


This was but an aspiration on the part of Muhlenberg, at 
that time in the last years of his life, looking upon a church 
divided into “five or six different, distinct and uncon¬ 
nected svnods.”^ which were to remain independent until 


18 * 20 . 

Muhlenberg had spent a large part of his time in America 
working for an organized church. His favorite motto was 
Ecclesia plantanda. He would transform the congrega- 

1 _:__hiQ arrival in America 


^ Supra., p. 19. 

^ Supra,. pi>- 114 - 116 . l 

j T nf H^nru MeUhotr MuhUnberg 


m 


Retrospect of Lutheranism 


United States, 


D. 16 
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in 1742, into a church. He did during the period of 
his ministry (1742-1786) effect the beginnings of a synodical 
organization. 

The first stage in the completion of an organized 
church was reached when ^luhlenberg effected the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1761, with the title of 
The Annual Preachers’ Assembly of the United Swedish 
and German Ministerium. Earlier synods had been 
attempted but with varying degrees of success. 

In 1760 Muhlenberg sent out the call for a convention 
to deliberate concerning a future plan. Among the topics 
which he proposed for discussion were the following: 
1. WTiether it be necessary and useful to continue an 
annual convention of the ministers and elders in the 
United German congregations? 2. WTiat are the impedi¬ 
ments to such fraternal convention and union? 3. At 
what place should the annual conventions be held? 
8. Whether a president should be elected annually and 
such provision should be made that he should make a 
visitation in all the United Congregations, and should 
attend the meeting of the Swedish Synod as a delegate? 
Twelve pastors and catechists responded to his call; 
laymen were also present from Philadelphia, New York, 
and Lancaster. 

In 1761 the convention assumed the title mentioned 
above. In 1763 it was decided to ask pastors for annual 
reports of baptisms, confirmations and deaths. A synodi¬ 
cal constitution gradually grew up which was tran¬ 
scribed into the minute-book begun in 1781 as a definite 
constitution. 

The main features of this Constitution were as follows: 
The name was “The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium in 
North America.” The president “is to be respected and 
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honored as having the oversight, both during the meeting 
of the synod and at other times (ii, 1).” Only "the fittest 
and most learned” were eligible to the oflBce of secretary 
(iii, 2). Pastors were pledged not to declare themselves 
independent of the synod as long as they served in North 
America (iv, 6. 2). Lay delegates were to be heard at the 
beginning of the sessions and then dismissed to their 
homes (v, 14 sq.)- The ministers, thereupon, proceeded to 
the consideration of congregational affairs and questions of 
conscience, committees of the elder pastors being ap¬ 
pointed to recommend action (v, 21). This finished, they 
conferred concerning the blessings and diflBculties of their 
labors, reported concerning baptisms, confirmations, 
funerals and commimicants, and listened to the reading 
of the diaries of the licensed candidates (v, 25). Ordina¬ 
tions at special conferences were forbidden, imless so 
directed by the synod (v, 31). Every pastor pledged him¬ 
self to endeavor to introduce into his congregation con¬ 
stitutions corresponding as nearly as possible to those 
then in use and harmonizing with that of the ministerium 
(vi, 1). Even*’ minister was required to use the liturgy 
introduced (vi, 3). and to pledge himself in 'writing to that 
effect (vi, 6. 2). Any one absenting himself for three years 
without excuse was to be exf>elled (v, 4).^ From the 
synod of 1760 on there was no break in the naeetings of 
the Pennsylvania Ministerium; Henry Melchoir Muhlen¬ 
berg had effected a church organism for that sUte. 

His son Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg was to project 
the Evangelical Ministry' for New York State in 1774 

according to the constitution of the Pennsylvania Minis¬ 
terium. But, due to the war, and other causes, it was 

1 Translation of this constitution in Lutheran Church Retietc, vol. u. 
pp. Jacobs, op, ci/., pp. 
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left to Dr. Kunze to effect a permanent organization of that 
body in 1786. 

As organized in 1786 the New York ministerium com¬ 
prised three pastors and the congregations of New York 
and Albany. At least eight regular Lutheran pastors 
within its territory, with their congregations, stood aloof. 
Such was the strength of the congregational tradition 
among Lutherans. During the first ten years of its 
existence it comprised but thirteen pastors, four of whom 
came from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Muhlenberg early complained of the variety of hymn- 
books is use among the congregations. Of these, though, 
the Marburg gained precedence and an American edition 
was published in 1762. This contained, in addition to 
more than six hundred hymns, the litany, a number of 
prayers, the Small Catechism, the gospels and epistles, with 
a collect for each Sunday and festivals, and the history of 

the destruction of Jerusalem. 

This hymn-book was supplanted generally by one pre¬ 
pared for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1786, by a 
committee composed of Drs. H. M. Muhlenberg, Helmuth, 
Kunze, and H. E. Muhlenberg. They were instructed to 
follow the order of the Halle Hymn-book, to omit none 
of the standard hymns of Luther and Paul Gerhardt, but 
to omit the gospels and epistles for the apostles’ days and 
other festivals, also the history' of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the prayer-book and the catechism. A new' 
prayer-book was prepared for the appendix by Dr. Hel¬ 
muth. Muhlenberg’s contribution to this work w'as 
merely the preface and a participation in the selection of 
the hynms.^ 

The liturgy of 1786 w'as essentially the same as that of 

‘ Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 336-337. 
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1748, with certain striking alterations. These were 
chiefly the work of Dr. Helmuth, president of the Mil lis- 
terium after Muhlenberg had ceased to attend its sessions. 
Dr. B. M. Smucker, remarks that these changes were 
“all of a piece.” “Every one of them,” according to Dr. 
Smucker, “is an injury to the pure Lutheran type of the 
old ser\'ice.”^ A new general prayer was substituted for 
the one of 1748, one article of which throws a clear light 
on the question of the relation which Dr. Helmuth and 
his disciples were to maintain with regard to “nation¬ 
alism. ” The prayer read: 

*‘And since it has pleased Thee chiefly, by means of the Germans to 
transform this State into a blooming garden, and the desert into a 
pleasant pasturage, help us not to deny our nation, but to endeavor that 
our youth may be so educated that German schools and churches may not 
only be sustained but may attain a still more flourishing condition/* * 

It was with this spirit that Dr. Helmuth, assisted by 
Dr. Kunze, revised the Synodical Constitution of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium in 1792. The corporation of 
Zion’s and St. Michael’s in Philadelphia had petitioned the 
Ministerium for lay representation in the synod. Drs. 
Helmuth and Kunze were appointed a committee to pre¬ 
pare a plan whereby this could be effected. The result was 
a thorough revision of the constitution. The synod 
became The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium in Penn¬ 
sylvania and Adjaf*ent States. An office of senior was 
instituted as distinct from that of “president.” Three 
orders of ministers were established; ordained ministers, 
licensed candidates and catechists. AU confessional tests 
were eliminated and all reference to the Au^burg Con¬ 
fession or to the other symbolic books vanished. But 

I Lutheran Church Retietc, vol. i, p. M. 

® Jacobs, op. Cl/-, p. 338. 
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most important for the solution of the question which we 
are seeking, the reconstructed Ministerium was to be 
officially “German.” 

The eighteenth General Synod of the Moravian Breth¬ 
ren held at Marienborn, 1769, had confirmed the principle 
that the British and American provinces of the Unity were 
to be regarded merely as outlying subordinate branches, 
semi-missionary in Charter. They were to be managed 
by boards known as Provincial Helpers, appointed by and 
responsible to the Unity’s Elders Conference and not to 
the congregations whose general interests they superin¬ 
tended. The representative principle was hardly recog¬ 
nized. For a period of about eighty years from this time no 
American Provincial Synod was empowered to convene — 
this in a land where the national life was becoming domi¬ 
nated by the spirit of independence and self-government, 
a disastrous state of affairs. A complicated financial 
arrangement was suffered to link the several congre¬ 
gations and the provinces as such with the Unity as a 
whole. Rules demanded, possibly, by the vexatious 
alliance of church and state in Europe were made binding 
in the land of religious liberty, and became shackles on the 
church. An excessive application of the use of the lot, 
consequent upon an exaggerated conception of the head¬ 
ship of Christ over the church, and the ascetic regulations 
of the choir system intensified a spirit of aloofness and 
exclusiveness; the abnormal dread of incurring the charge 
of proselytism led to a refusal to follow natural and lawful 
methods of church extension. Early in the seventies a 
commission from the general board had solved the most 
difficult problems involved in the Unity’s former ownership 
of the real estate in America. This seemed at the time the 
greatest difficulty of the church. With a foothold in no 
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less than nine of the colonies, the church should have 
risen to its opportunities and become a valuable factor in 
the national life. It did not, and hardly held its own.' 

Bishop John Frederick Reichel, a member of the 
Unity’s Elders Conference, oflBcially visited the American 
Congregations in the spring of 1779. A most important 
transaction of a conference of ministers over which he 
presided in April 1781, previous to his return to Europe, 
was the adoption of the Brotherly Agreement, as the basis 
of the statutes of the various congregations. 

By the General Synod of 1782, at which no American 
delegates were present, the connection of the American 
congregations with the governing board in Germany was 
strengthened and the dominance of European, especially 
German, Moravian conceptions confirmed. 

With the abrogation of the Test Act and the assured 
separation of church and state in the United States, there 
w as no reason why the Brethren in America, after recovery 
from the financial distress of the war, should not have 
entered upon a period of new* life and extension. But 
operations were cramped by unwise retention of regula¬ 
tions out of keeping with the national life. Painfully 
minute attention was given to the development of sub- 
j^^Iive phases of piety in the exclusive settlements, to the 
cramping of the church’s energies in other directions. 
The financial demands of the church’s work were met by 
the proceeds of business enterprises carried on for its 
benefit, rather than by the voluntary gifts of the people. 
The use of the German language in worship was perpetu¬ 
ated. to the loss of members in the cities and the keeping 
of strangers at a distance. Persons who lived away from 
the settlements, but sought the fellowship of the church, 
were formed into societies sustaining only quasi- 

* Hamilton, op. cii.» pp- 468-469. 
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connection with it, and not into regular congregations — 
a usage that had little meaning or purpose in a land free 
from governmental ecclesiasticism. The laymen had prac¬ 
tically no voice in the general management. There was a 
deficiency of well-qualified ministers. Men of mature 
years, who were sent from Europe, however scholarly, 
could not readily adjust themselves to the conditions and 
spirit of American institutions or appreciate the oppor¬ 
tunities which were offered here. Administrative affairs of 
highest importance had to be referred to a foreign execu¬ 
tive board. The whole conduct of M^oravian affairs for this 
period illustrates the folly of opposition to Americaniza¬ 
tion. This church is perhaps the most striking example 
of the self-destructive policy which opposed nationalization 

in ecclesiastical affairs. 

There was, however, a slight national movement even 
amongst the Moravians. In 1787 their missionary 
society was revived under the title of the “Society of the 
United Brethren for Propagating the Go.spel among the 
Heathen.” Its headquarters were at Bethlehem; Ettwein 
was its president. Von Schweinitz its treasurer, and Van- 
Vleck its secretary. A charter was obtained from the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in February, 1788. Ettwein 
communicated to General Washington an account of the 
organization of the society, and received in reply the 
following appreciation. 

“So far as I am able of judging, the principles upon which the Society is 
founded, and the rules laid down for its government, appear to be well 
calculated to promote so laudable and arduous an undertaking; and you 
will permit me to add that if an event so long and so ardently desired as 
that of converting the Indians to Christianity and consequently to 
civilization can be effected, the Society at Bethlehem bids fair to bear a 
very considerable part of it.” * 

* Mss. letter in Bethlehem Archives, quoted in Hamilton, op. cit. 
p. 476. 
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The spirit of independence which caused and accom¬ 
panied the War for Independence resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of the Unitarian Church in America. Long before 
the war Arianism had showed itself in numerous separate 
localities in America, but it had not been organized into 
anv definite set of ecclesiastical institutions or beliefs. 

By the middle of the eighteenth centuiw many Congre¬ 
gational ministers in New England were tainted with 


Unitarian beliefs and their thought was reflected in the 
teachings of Harvard University 


Dr. Sprague in his 
records the lives of forty- 

--- -- jj- - ^ 

nine ministers of known Unitarian beliefs settled in Con¬ 
gregational churches during this century. The most 
prominent of them was Jonathan ^layhew. of the West 
Church in Boston, 1747-1766.^ Dr. Mayhew preached the 
strict unity of God, the subordinate nature of Christ, ^d 
salvation by character. Charles Chauncy of the First 
Church of Boston, 17'27-1787, as the chief opponent of 
Jonathan Edward.s exhibits both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist beliefs." Others classed as Unitarians by Dr. 
Sprague were: Ebenezer Gay of Hingham, styled “The 
Father of American Unitarianism“; Samuel West of New 
Bedford; Thomas Barnard of Neivbury; John Prinw and 

\v:ti;onn R<*ntW of Salem; and Aaron Bancroft of Worces- 

United 

States in 1783-178.5 and published the fact that there were 
Unitarians in Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, Pitts¬ 
burgh. Hallowell, on Cape Cod and elsewhere. 

The first official organization of Unitananism m America 

resulted from the Revolution. Mr. James Freeman, a 
graduate of Harvard, was called to fill the vacancy m 


ter. 
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king’s Chapel (Episcopalian) in Boston, caused by the 
light of the loyalist rector. At first he officiated as lay- 
eader but later the question of his ordination arose. In 
782 the congregation decided to settle him in his rainistrj’. 
n 1785 they proceeded to revise their Prayer Book into 
mild Unitarian Liturg>\ By a vote of twenty to seven 
t was decided to strike out from the order of service 
khatever taught or implied the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
^reeman himself published a Scripture Confutation of the 
rhirty-nine Articles. It is not, then, surprising that both 
lishops Seabury and Provoost should refuse to ordain 
^Ir. Freeman. Thereupon on November 18, 1787, 
epresentatives of King’s Chapel Congregation proceeded 
‘to set Freeman apart to his oflSce.” Thus the first 
Episcopalian Church in Nw England as a result of the 
American Revolution was turned into the First Lnitarian 
Ehurch m America. 

On the whole verj^ little change was effected in the 
)rganization of American Quakerism by the independence 
)f the United States. It still continued to hold its Yearly 
VIeetings and to maintain the same close connections with 
he Mother Church in England. W’e find ten Quakers 
rom America present at the London A early Meeting 
vhich foUow'ed the establishment of Peace, 1784. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE BAPTIST AND CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES IN AMERICA 


It may seem strange to speak of the nationalization of 
the Baptists, those apostles of “local independence.” 
This of itself stamps the Baptists with a most distinctive 
American character, which they have preserved through 
most trying circumstances. There was a time, during this 
“Critical Period” of the organization of American 
institutions, when it looked as though the Baptist organi¬ 
zation might take the form of an efficient, centralized 
republic. The difficulties of the struggle for their American 
principles forced upon the Baptists in \ irginia and in New 
England centralized state organisms. For a very short 
time it seemed as though these State organisms might be 


welded into a national unity, as it became necessary to 
carry their fight for religious freedom to a national issue. 
But there the victory was so speedily won that a national 


form of government for Baptists did not have time to 
mature. Then even in state affairs, the instant that 
victory was achieved the cry that the organization was 
violating fundamental principles of Baptist polity, re¬ 
sulted in partial discarding of the centralized machineiy. 

The Baptist fight from 1774 to 1789 was. however, long 
enough and strenuous enough to develop a national 
spirit, a national Baptist tradition and a national Bapt^ 
College, even if the organization which had b^n utilized 
was largely transient. The Baptists were chiefly instru¬ 
mental in estabUshing the American principle of thenon- 

rtf the state with religion. Religious Liberty. 
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Other sects, notably the Presb\ierians, were energetic and 
effective in demanding their own liberties; the Quakers and 
the Baptists agreed in demanding liberty of conscience and 
worship, and religious equahty before the law, for all 
alike. But the active labor in this cause was mainly done 
by the Baptists. It is to their consistency and constancy 
in the warfare against the privileges of the powerful 
“standing Orders” of New England and of the moribund 
establishments of the South, that we are chiefly indebted 
for the final triumph, of the principle of separation of 
church and state, — one of the largest contributions of the 
New World to the cause of cmlization and Christianity.^ 

The period of 1774 to 1789 was a great period for 
American Baptists, a period of organization and growth. 
Organization took the form of Associations. Of these, 
three chief regional sets were formed, those of New Eng¬ 
land, those of the Middle States, and those of \ irginia and 
the South. It has been pointed out that in the history of 
American Baptists their rapid growth is exactly con¬ 
terminous with the development of associations in their 
churches. Certainly associations became powerful imple¬ 
ments for the advancement in evangelizing the new 
regions opened up for settlement in the first years of 
peace. 

It has sometimes also been conjectured that Baptists 
borrowed their idea of association from the Yearly Meet¬ 
ings of the Quakers. Some of these clearly antedate the 
Baptists Associations of this country. Yet the Quaker 
meeting more nearly resembles a Presb\i;erian Synod. 

The oldest of the associations was that of Philadelphia, 
organized in 1707. This was the parent association and 
to it, American Baptists, to a large degree, owe the form 

* Supra., p. 6. 
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of their faith as well as the principles upon which later 
Associations grew. The earliest known copy of its minutes 
is that for 1769 which show that it then consisted of 34 
churches and 34 pastors, situated in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New \ork.* 

In 174^ the Philadelphia Association had adopted the 
Articles of Faith, since known as the Philadelphia Con¬ 
fession. These were little more than a revision of the 
Westminister Confession, consisting of thirty-four articles 
and an appendix. The dbtinctive article was, “We 
believe that laying on of hands with prayer, upon baptized 
believers, as such, is an ordinance of Christ, and ought 
to be submitted unto by all persons that are admitted to 
partake of the Lord's Supper.’’^ This confession of faith 
has serxed as the basis of probably the majority of the 
Baptist churches of this country; and it is still, with the 
omission of the article on the laying on of hands and 
revisions here and there, in no wise affecting its substanw, 
the confession that generally obtains m the Baptist 
Churches of the Southern and South-Western States. 
The adoption of this strongly Calvinistic Confession was 
the turning point in the early history of American BajH 
tuts, and fixed the character of the denommation for aU 


time 


le influence of the Philadelphia As^iation 
Dogma was paramount. Its missionary 
; men closely connected with this body, 
:ving its confession, became preachers in 
New York, and the Carolinas. By the 

the Calvinistic party was in the 


1 Minutes of the Philadelphia Association. 


* Ibid., p. 46. 

» Vedder, History of the Baptists in 


the Middle Slates, pp. 92-100. 
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ascendency everywhere; it had completed its triumph by 
capturing the stronghold of Arminianism, the First 
Baptist Church of Providence, through the establishment 
of the Warren Association and the Rhode Island College 

under President ^ianning. 

Another debt must be added by American Baptists to 
this Parent Philadelphia Association, — for the definite 
settlement by this body of the associational form of 
constitution. In 1767 it was called upon to decide, 
“Whether an appeal from any member of the associated 
churches, or from one excommunicated from any said 
churches, may be made to the Association?” It was ruled 
“That the word appeal was not quite proper, as the 
Association claims no jurisdiction, nor power to repeal 
anything settled by any church; but if, before settlement, 
parties agree to refer matters to the association, then to 

give their advice.”" 

In 1751 the Charleston Association (S. C.) was formed, 
consisting of four churches. This organization is directly 
traceable to the Philadelphia body. Mr. Hart, the pastor 
of the Charleston church, had seen in the Philadelphia 
Association, the happy consequences of union and regular 
intercourse among churches maintaining the same faith 
and organization. He turned for aid to the Philadelphia 
Association in 1755 when his association had authorized 
him to engage a suitable person for missionaiy' work; he 
visited the parent association and prevailed upon the 
Reverend John Gano to undertake the task. 

Associations spread rapidly in the Southern, Middle, and 


^ Guild, op. cit. pp. 43-6i2; Backus, op. cif., vol. ii, chapt. 18; Hovey, 
op. cU., pp. 151-156. 

* Gillette, Minutes, pp. 90, 101, 105; Edwards, Materials, vol. i, pp. 
123-124. 
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Northern States. The following list indicates the spon 
taneity of the movement: 


1751 Charleston Association, S. C. 

1758 Sandy Creek Association, N. C. 

1765 Kehukee Association, N. C. 

1766 Ketocton Association, Va. 

1767 Warren Association, R. 1. and Mass. 

1770 Rapidan or the General Association of Separate Baptists, Va. 

1771 Congaree Association, S. C. (Bethel Asso^tion after 1789). 
177'2 Stonington Association, Conn, and R. I. 

1776 Strawbeny' Assodation, Vt. 

1776 Redstone Association, Pa. 

1776 Brentwood Association, Me. and N. H. 

1780 Shaftsbury Association. Vt., Mass, and X. ^. 

1781 Holston Association. Tenn. 

178t Salisbury Association, Md. 

1783 Woodstock Association, N. H. 

1783 Dover Association, Va. 

1783 Middle District Association, Va. 

1784 Georgia Association. 

1784 New Hampshire .\ssociation. 

1785 Vermont Association. 

1785 Groton Union Conference, Conn., R* 1. and Mass* 

1785 Elkham Association, Ky. 

1785 Salem Association, Ky. 

1786 ^laftsbuiy .\ssociation, Vt. 

1787 Bowdoinham Association, Me. 

1788 Roanoke -\ssociation, Va. 

1789 Meredith .Association, X. H. and \t. 

1790 Portsmouth Association, Va. 

1790 Danbury Association, Conn, and Mas?* 

1790 Yadkin .Association, S. C. 

1791 Warwick .Association, X. Y. 

1792 Goshen .Association, Va. 

1792 Baltimore .Association. Md. 


1792 Shik) .Association, Va. ^ ^ 

1793 Lyden .Association, Mass., X. H. and At, (New 

1793 Xew River Association, Va. 

1793 Talcs Creek .Association, Ky. 

1794 Heptiba .Association, Ga. 

1794 Xeuse .Association, X. C. 

1795 Richmond Conference, VT, (FairBcW). 

1795 Osteao Association, X. Y. 


Windham). 
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1796 Rensselacrvillc Association, N. 

1796 New District Association, Tenn. 

1796 Chemung Association, Penn. 

1796 Fairfield Association, Vt. 

1797 Miami Association, 0. 

1798 Mayo Association. N. C. 

1798 Sparta Association, Ga. 

1799 Cumberland River Association, Ky. 

By 1800 the Baptists had established nearly fifty associa¬ 
tions, active in the work of evangelization and powerful 
in promoting the unity, piety and mutual communion 
among their churches, systematizing their efforts and 
provoking others to good works.* They had proceeded 
from a single parent, center, the Philadelphia Association, 
mother of them all. They were based on common prin¬ 
ciples, possessed a common form of organization and similar 
aims. Their mutual relations were friendly, and a bond of 
unity had been provided for the American Baptist 
Churches. All that was now necessary for the creation of a 
national church was a common danger or a common para¬ 
mount interest. This was furnished by the questions of 
education, missionary activities and the struggle for 
religious liberty in America. 

Their national educational endeavor centered around 
the College of Rhode Island (Brown University).^ This, 
the first Baptist College in the world, was conceived by 
James Manning, a graduate of the College of New Jersey 
and a member of the Philadelphia Association. Backus 
gives us the following account of its origin: 

“On a voyage to Halifax, in July 1763, he (Manning) called in at 
Newport, and proposed the affair (to a number of Baptist gentlemen), 

^ Vedder, op. cii., pp. 95-100; Burrage, H. S., History of the Baptists in 
New England, pp. 80-103; Nippold, Handbuch der neusten Kirchmge- 
schickte, vol. iv, p. 51. 

* Guild, Life, Times and Correspondence of James Manning and the 
Early History of Brown University. 
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who liked it well; and though they met with some oppoaiUon, yet they 
obtained a charter for a college, in February 1764, from tbdr legislatme, m 


which the president w’as alwa>’5 to be a Baptist, and so were the majority 
of the corporation, though some of the Episcopal. Quaker, and Congre¬ 
gational denominations were to be of it. No religious test was ever to be 


imposed upon the scholars, though great care was taken about their 


morals. 


And no government on earth ever gave anything towards said building, 
or for the college fund; though vast sums had been given by the govern¬ 
ments of Massachusetts and Connecticut to thm colleges. But the 
buildings, library, and funds of this college were all produced votuntari^, 
and chiefly from the inhabitants of Prondence, many of whom sprung 
from the planters of the first Baptist Church in America.” * 


From the fir^ this college was considered a national 
affair by all sections, and we find that the Philadelphia 
Association in 1774 approved the plan already adopted by 
the Charleston and Warren Associations to request every 
Baptist to pay six pence annually for three successive 
years to their elders or some suitable persou, the money 
to be paid to the treasurer of Rhode Island College.^ 
Possessed of Dr. Manning and Rhode Island College, 
together with Isaac Backus, the Warren Association 
assumes ven' great importance in the nationalization 
movement of this the constitution-making epoch of the 
church. As Backus, their historian, phrased it, they did 
“much to defend their privileges, as well as to unite and 

quicken each other in religion.”^ 

This association was formed in 1767 by Dr. Manning 
with the assistance of the Rev. John Gano, from the 
Philadelphia Association, his brother-in-law,^ who was 
made moderator, and the Rev. Isaac Backus who was 
made clerk. Four churches joined the association at 


* Backus, op. rt/., pp. 18S-184. 
- Vedder, op. aV., p. 212. 

’ Backus, op. cit.y p. 192. 

* Supra., pp. 122-123. 
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that time. In 1769 a plan of organization, drawn up by 
Dr. Mannmg, was adopted. 

The aims and advantages of association w ere stated to be: 

“1 That such a combination of churches is not only prudent, but useful, 
as has appeared even in America by the experience of upwards of sixty 
years. Some of the uses of it are: union and communion among our¬ 
selves; maintaining more effectually the order and faith once delivered to 
the saints; having advice in cases of doubt, and help in distress; being 
more able to promote the good of the cause, and becoming important 
in the eyes of the civil powers, as has alread>- appeared in many instances 

on this Continent. 

2. That such an Association is consistent with the independency and 
power of particular churches, because it pretends to be no other than an 
advisory council, utterly disclaiming superiority, jurLsdiction, coercive 

right, and infallibility.”* 

The form of organization was as follows: 

“1. The association to consist only of messengers chosen and sent by 
the churches. These messengers to be their ministers.to¬ 

gether with some judicious brethren. Their expenses to be l>orne by the 

churches which send them. 

2. With the messengers the churches send letters addressed to the As¬ 
sociation. In those letters mention is made of the messengers, and 
their authority to act for their churches; also of the state of the churches 
touching their peace; their increase by baptism, and by letters 
dismissive and commendatory from other churches; touching their 
diminution by death, excommunication and dismission to other churches, 
and the present number of members. If any questions are to be put to 
the Association, any advnce to ask, or business to propose, these arc 
expressed in the said letters. 

3. All matters to be determined in this Association by the suffrage of 
the messengers, except what are determinable by Scripture; such 
matters are never put to the decision of votes. ,\11 that speak are to 
address the moderator, who is to take care that none be interrupted 
while speaking, and that no other indecorum take place. 

4. Churches are to be received into this Association by petitions 
setting forth their desire to be admitted, their faith, order and willingness 
to be conformable to the rules of the associated body. WTien a petition 
is read, and the matter ripened for a vote, the moderator states the 
question. Suffrage being given in favor of the petition, the said moderator 

* Guild, op. cit,, p. 78. 
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declares that such a church is received into the Association, in token 
of which he gives the messengers the right hand of fellowship, and bids 
them take their seats. 

5. The Association to meet annually, at Warren, on Tuesday next 
after the first Wednesday in September, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and to continue till business be finished. It is to be opened with divine 
service; after which a moderator and clerk are chosen; the letters from 
the churches are read; the names of the messengers are written, that they 
may be called over at after meetings; then business is attended to, and 
minutes thereof made; a circular letter to the chuit^K is prep^ and 
signed, and a copy of it sent to every church, containing the minutes of 
the Association, the state of the churches, when and by whom vacancies 
are to be supplied, who is to preach the next Association sermon, and 

whatever else is needful for the churches to know. 

6. A connection to be formed and maintained between this Association 

and that of Philadelphia, by annual letter and messenger from us to 

them and from them to us. i • » • 

7. The faith and order of this Association are expressed in conf^ion 

put forth bv upwards of a hundred congregations in Great Britain, in the 
vear 1689, and adopted by the Association of Philadelphia, 1742. W 
of the principles in said confession are; The imputation of Adam s sm to 
his posterity; the inability of man to recover himself: effectual calling by 
sovereign ^ace; justification by imputed righteousness; immersion for 
baptism, and that on profession of faith and repentance; congr^Uona 
churches and their independency; reception into them upon evidence of 

sound conversion.”' 


At this meeting of 1769 three brethren from Philadelphia 
were present. Petitions to the General Courts of 
chusetts and Connecticut were prepared and a committw 
chosen to present them. “Many of the letters from the 

churches.” says Backus, “ mentioned grievous oppres¬ 
sions and persecutions from the ‘standmg order , espm- 
aUy the one from Ashfield, where religious tyranny has 
been carried to great lengths.”^ Accordingly the follow¬ 
ing plan to collect grievances was read and approved. 

“ Whereas, complaints of oppressions, occ^ioned by 

. , 1 - L_A xw Fn<Tl«nd have been brought to 


> Guild, op. cit., 79-80. 

* Backus, op. Cl/., edition of 1784, vol 



. 253; Guild, op. cil., p. 80. 
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thb Association; and whereas the laws obtained for preventing and 
redressing such oppressions have, upon trial, been found insufficient 
(either through defect in the laws themselves or iniquity in the execution 
thereof) and whereas humble remonstrances and petitions have not 
been duly regarded, but the same oppressive measures continue: This is to 
inform all the oppressed Baptists in New England that the Association of 
Warren (in conjunction with the Western or Philadelphia Association) 
is determined to seek remed.v for their brethren where a speedy and 
effectual one may be had. In order to pursue this resolution by petition 
and memorial, ^e following gentlemen are appointed to receive well- 
attested grievances, to be by them transmitted to the Rev. Samuel 
Stillman of Boston; namely. Rev. Hezekiah Smith of Haverhill, Rev. 
Isaac Backus of Middleborough. Mr. Richard MonUgue of Sunderland, 
Rev. Joseph Meacham of Enfield, and Rev. Thomas WTiitman of Groton 

in Connecticut.”' 

Guild obsen^es: 

“Gradually the Association won the confidence of the denomination, 
until in a few years it had extended over New England. By its means 
mutual acquaintance and harmony were promoted; the weak and the 
oppressed were relieved; errors in doctrine and in practice were exposed 
and guarded against; warnings against false teachers in religion were 
published; feeble and destitute flocks were provided with preachers; the 
college was materially aided and strengthened; students were en¬ 
couraged to study for the ministry, and the gospel was preached in 
the wilderness. During the period of the Revolution it presented able 
addresses in behalf of civnl and religious freedom to the Governments 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut and to the Continental Congress. ’ * 

A collection was made at the annual meeting for the 
widows and children of poor ministers. A society was 
incorporated to collect money to assist pious youths in 
obtaining learning, with a view to the ministry. A 
missionary society was founded to collect money to support 
travelling ministers and to instruct them and to direct 
them. Its benefits soon became visible to ever>"body. 

Such activity led to rapid expansion. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution it extended well over Massachusetts and 

’ Guild, op. ci/., p. 81. 

* Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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Rhode Island and into neighboring states. It included 27 
churches with 393 members. Its activities throughout 
the Revolution were such as to encourage its growth and 
by 1783, it possessed 44 chimches and 570 members. 

The outstanding feature of its work and the one which 
caused the rapid growth of all Baptist communities in 
America was its championship of the cause of religious 
Freedom for America. To this end it collected grievances, 


appointed committees to compile them, addressed agents, 
committees, memorials, and petitions to the various 


political agents who either were responsible for the 
persecution or from whom redress and justice might be 
obtained. Isaac Backus was chairman of the committee 


on grievances from 1772 to 1782 and, in addition, he was 
agent for the Warren Association and various others 
before the courts and other governmental bodies. In him 
the Baptists developed a verj’ efficient and, for them, 

a surprisingly autocratic official. 

New England Baptists felt that the Revolution furnished 

them with their great opportunity for religious freedom. 
At the College Commencement in 1774, Dr. Manning, 
Hezekiah Smith, John Gano, and others proposed to Mr. 
Backus that he officiaUy represent their church before 
Continental Congress. We have already^ cited the 
official credential with which the Warren Association 
delegated Mr. Backus to present their position with 

respect to the Revolution. 

Upon his arrival in Philadelphia, Mr. Backus imme- 
diatelv conferred with President Manning, with leadmg 
Quakers, and with the Philadelphia Association, then m 
session in that city, and a course of action was maped out 
On the evening of October 14th, says Backus, 


‘ Supra., p. 118. 
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“there met at Carpenter's Hall. Thomas Cushinf;, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams and Robert Treat Paine. Esqrs., delegates from Massa¬ 
chusetts; and there were also present James Kiniie of New Jersey. 
Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward of Rhode Island, Joseph Galloway 
and Thomas Miflin, Esqrs., of Pennsylvania, and other members of 
Congress. Mr. Rhodes, Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, Israel and 
James Pemberton, and Joseph Fox, Esqrs., of the Quakers, and other 
gentlemen: also Elders Manning. Gano, Jones, Rogers, Edwards, etc., 
were present. The conference was opened by Mr. Manning, w ho made a 
short speech, and then read the memorial w hirh we have drawn up." ‘ 

The Baptist memorial, copies of which were afterwards 
delivered to every member of Congress, together with Mr. 
Backus’s Appeal to the Public,^ which had been printed 
the year previous, was as follows; 

“It has been said by a celebrated writer in politics, that but two 
things were worth contending for, — Religion and Lil)erty. For the 
latter we are at present nobly exerting ourselves through all this extensive 
continent; and surely no one whose bosom feels the patriotic glow in 
behalf of ci\il liberty, can remain torpid to the more ennobling flame 
of Religious Freedom. 

The free exercises of private judgment, and the unalienable rights of 
conscience, are of too high a rank and dignity to be submitted to the 
decrees of councils, or the imperfect laws of fallible legislator. The merci¬ 
ful Father of mankind is the alone Lord of conscieme. Kstahlishments 
may be enabled to confer worldly distinctions and secular importance. 
They may make hypocrites, but cannot create (’hristians. They have 
been reared by craft or power, but liberty never flourished perfectly 
under their control. That liberty, virtue, and public happines.s can Iw* 
supported without them, this flourishing province (Pennsylvania) is a 
glorious testimony; and a view of it would be suflScient to invalidate all 
the most elaborate arguments ever adduced in support of them. Happy 
in the enjoyment of the.se undoubted rights, and conscious of their high 
import, every lover of mankind must be de.^i^ous. as far a-s opportunity 
offers, of extending and securing the enjoyment of these inestimaVde 
blessings. 

' Backus, op. cii., edition of 1871, vol. ii, pp. 200-■iO?: Hovey. op. rif. 
pp. 200-214; 349.351. 

-Backus, Isaac, An Appeal to the Public for Religious Liberty, agaitt.'^i 
the oppressors of the present day. Brethren, ye hare been called unto 
liberty; only use not liberty for an occaunn to the flesh, but by lore serre one 
another'' Gal, v. 13. Boston. 1773. 
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These reflections have arisen from considering the unhappy situation 
of our brethren, the Baptists, in the province of Massachusetts Ifey, for 
whom we now appear as advocates; and from the important light, in 
which liberty in general is now beheld, we trust our representation will be 
effectual. The pro\'ince of Massachusetts Bay, being settled by persons 
who fled from ci\-il and religious oppression, it would be natural to 
imagine them deeply impressed with the value of liberty and nobly 
scorning a domination over conscience. But such was the complexion 
of the Umes, thev fell from the unhappy sUte of being oppressed, to the 

more deplorable and ignoble one of becoming oppr^rs 

But these things being passed over, we mtend to begm with tte 
charter obtained at the happy restoration. This charter that 

there shall be liberty of conscience allowed m the worehip of God, to all 
Christians except Papists, Inhabiting or wluch shall inhabit or be resident 

within this pro\'ince or territory. 


Hereupon follows a history of the struggle of dissenters 
for liberty in Massachusetts and in conclusion the me* 

morial sets forth: 


“Men unite in society, according to the gr^t Mr. ^ “ 

intention in everv one the better to preserve himself, ^ lib^> and 
propertv. The p^wer of the society, or Legislature constituted^em 

can nev'er be supposed to extend any former tl^ 

obedience to compel with the word, belong to none but the avil mgis- 
t^e and on this^und we aflSrm that the magistrate s power extends 

not to the establishing any articles of faith 

not belong to the civil magistrate, becaure his 

outward force; but pure and saving religion coMists m ^e m 
outward 10 V ^ ^ accepUble to God. 

persuasion of the mind, w ^ established, that we can 

esse when tKbertv desired? The answer is; 

th’Tsoui with which 

meddle; "L^i^lTe'dlTm and expect the liberty of wor- 
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shipping God according to our consciences, not being obliged to support 
a ministry we cannot attend, while we demean ourselves as faithful sub¬ 
jects. These we have an undoubted right to, a.s men, as Christians and 
bv charter as inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay.” ‘ 

The outcome of the conference \va.s unsatisfactory, for, 
as John Adams expressed it, “they might as well turn the 
heavenly bodies out of their annual and diurnal courses, 
as the people of Massachusetts at the pre.sent day from 
their meeting-houses and Sunday laws.”^ Samuel 
Adams intimated that “the complaint came from en¬ 
thusiasts who made it a merit to suffer persecution.”^ 

The meeting had not succeeded in establishing the 
Baptist cause as a national political grievance, and 
Backus and his supporters were obliged to carry the 
matter back to Massachusetts. But here they had at 
least upset the equipoise of the Bostonians and their 
Connecticut allies. Dr. Manning, in a letter dated Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1774, quotes the Rev. Ezra Stiles as saying; 

“That the Baptists had made an application to the Congress against 
the Massachusetts Bay; that the delegates of that province expected 
only a private interview with some of the Baptists; but instead of that, 
when they came they found a house full, etc.; that they were attacked 
and treated in the most rude and abusive manner; that the Baptists 
pretended they were oppressed, but, after all their endeavors, they 
could only complain of a poor fourpence; that they were ashamed of 
their errand, and gave up their point, except one or two impudent 
fellows, who, with Israel Pemberton, abused them in a most scandalous 
manner; that all the delegates present were surprised at and ashamed of 
them, and thought they complained without the least foundation.” ‘ 

^^^^en the General Court of Massachusetts met a few 
weeks latter Backus was there with a memorial, November 
22, 1774, in which the wrongs of his people were rehearsed 

* Hovey, op. cit., pp. 

* Works of John Adams, vol. ii, pp. 397-399. 

^ Burrage, op. cit., p. IH. 

* Hovey, op. cit., p. 215. 
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and their demands for religious liberty fully msisted on.» 
The Provincial Congress, through its president, John 
Hancock, notified Mr. Backus, December 9, 1774, of 

their Resolution: 

“ That the establishment of civil and religious liberty to each denomina¬ 
tion in the province, b the sincere wbh of thb Congress. But being by 
no vested with powers of civil government, whereby they can 

redress the grievances of any person whatever, they thercfme recommend 
to the Baptbt churches, that when a General Assembly shall be convened 
in thb colony, they lay the real grievances of said churches before the 
same, when and where thb petition will most certainly meet with all 
that attention due to the memorial of a denomination of Christians so 
well dbposed to the public weal of theb country.” * 

Following this ad\-ice another memorial was presented 
to the Assembly at Watertown in 1775. This was re¬ 
ferred to a committee of seven, three of whom were 
Baptists. The report of the conunittee being favorable, it 
was ordered that Dr. Asaph Fletcher, —a Baptist 
member of the committee, have liberty to bring in a bill 
for the redress of such grievances as he apprehended the 
Baptists to be under. The bill was reported and read 
once, but no action resulted.^ Puritamsm was too 
strongly entrenched in New England to yield to assault, 
even in the rear; the Baptists must win their fight 


elsewhere • 

Meeting with no success before Continental Congress 
or the Massachusetts Assembly, the Warren Asswiation 
next turn to a united Baptist Church of America, for 

relief. The Meeting of 1775, 


“Awee that our agent and committee be desi^ to draw up 
to ail the Baptbt societies on thb continent ^tii^ the t™e “at 
importance of religious liberty, and signif)Tng that we thmk 


* Hocey, op. cit., PP- 215-221 • 
! IM., pp. 2«-223. 

» Ibid., pp. 226-228. 
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general meeting of delegates from our societies in every colony is expedi¬ 
ent, as soon as may be to consult upon the best means and methods of 
obtaining deliverance from various encroachments which have l^een 
made upon that liberty, and to promote the general welfare of our 
churches, and of all God’s people throughout the land: and to desire that 
our friends in each Colony would communicate their sentiments con¬ 
cerning the design, and time and place of meeting, with all convenient 

speed.”' 

In accordance with this direction an address was pre- 

“To all Christian people in the American Colonies, and especially to 
those who are of the Baptist denomination." - 

But a national convention of American Bapti.sts did not 
result from this plea of the Massachusetts Baptists; 
the Virginia Baptists were to meet with success in their 
state struggle and a national organization was too gigantic 
a movement for Baptists as a whole to follow. 

Missionary' zeal was the third great force which tended 
to nationalize American Baptists. Here again we find 
the New Englanders in the van. In 1778 the Warren 
Association requested three of its members to visit “the 
Northern parts of our country'.’’ In 1779 a report of their 
labors was made, when “very’ agreeable accounts were 
received of their free reception in many places, and some 
instances of very remarkable and glorious effects of the 
gospel.” The Philadelphia Association in 1778 “voted to 
raise a fund for the particular and express purpose of 
preaching the Gosepl among the back settlements.’’^ 
The struggle for liberty was not to continue long enough to 
nationalize Baptists, the fields of education and missions 
were. Other New England Associations took up the 

' Hovev, op. ct/.. pp. 

*/fu‘J..*pp. 2«9-281. 

^Burrage, op. ri/., pp. 134-154. 
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mission work^ and the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society held its first meeting in the First Baptist Church 
of Boston, May 26,1802. A national society was achieved 
in 1814 when delegates met m Philadelphia “to organize 
a plan for electing, combining and directing the energies of 
the whole denomination in one sacred effort for the send¬ 
ing the glad tidings of salvation to the heathen and to 
nations destitute of pure gospel light.” This meetmg 
organized “The General Missionarj' Convention of the 
Baptist Denomination in the United States of America 
for foreign Missions.” 

The effect of the War and independence upon the 
organization of Baptists can best be traced in Virginia 
where it appears most clear cut, m the leading Baptist 
union. The General Association of the Separate Baptists, 
and the organization into which this society grew. 

The first meeting of the Virginia Separate Baptist 
Association was held in Craig’s Meeting-house in May 
1771. A moderator and a clerk were chosen and the 
following agreements were entered into; 

‘*1. It is unanimously agreed that the association has no power or 
authority, to impose an\'thing upon the churches; but that we act as an 
advisory council. 

2. We believe we have a right to withdraw ourselves from any church 
that may neglect to correspond with us. and justify their conduct. 

3. (Constitution of Churches). Any number of members that live at 

a distance too far to assemble with ease.at their monthly 

meeting, having first obtained leave from their church, have a right to 

petition any ordained minister of the same faith and order.to 

look into their stability, and if found ripe, to constitute them a church . . 

4. (Ordination). Every ordained minister of the same faith. 

may administer the sacraments among them and with the help of their 

church ordain their elders and deacons.and in case they 

have made choice of a minister whom they desire to be examined and 
ordained, they may petition neighboring ministers to proceed in said 

^ Vedder, op. ci/., p. 135. 
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work> and on special occasions.one ordained minister with 

an ordained elder or elders may proceed in the ordination. 

7. All matters brought before the association for their advice to be 
determined by a majority of voices. 

8. It is agreed, that an itinerant minister may be ordained without 

applying to the association, by a presbytery of ministers. 

upon their examination and a recommendation of his doctrine and 
manner of life, from the church he is a member of. 

9. It is agreed that a circular letter be sent by the Association to each 
church, informing them something of the heads of their business . . 

The Association of 1773, Dover, Goochland county, 
represented 34 churches and 3,195 members. It appointed 
four ministers to visit the Kehukee Regular Association 
and churches in order to investigate and report on their 
standing.^ 

The nationalizing movement is well exhibited in the 
1774 meeting at Walker’s Meeting-house in Amelia 
county. A letter was received from the Philadelphia 
Association together with a copy of their minutes; likewise 
the minutes of the Charleston Association were received 
and read. A radical effort at centralization was also 
attempted; Samuel Harris, for the Southern District, 
and John Waller and Elijah Craig, for the Northern 
District, were appointed “Apostles” to superintend the 
churches and report to the next Association. Semple 
gravely observes: 

“The Apostles made their report to the next Association rather in 
discouraging terms, and no others ever were appointed. The judicious 
reader will quickly discover that this is only the old plan of bishops, etc., 
under a new name. In the last decision it was agreed that the office of 
Apostles, like that of prophets, was the effect of miraculous inspiration, 
and did not belong to ordinary times.” * 

* Semple, History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia^ 
pp. 49-5S. 

* Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

* Ibid.. D. 59. 
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Thus the Vir^ia Baptists essayed a form of bishop and 
discarded this means of centralization, a form correspond* 
ing to the New England “Agent.” This was radical 
procedure but they were preparing for great things; in 
1775 they were to begin their campaign with the General 
Assembly for religious liberty.^ 

Committees were found effective and for a time the 
Association acted through such agencies. “A committee 
of seven members was appointed to take into considera¬ 
tion the civil grievances of Baptists, and make report,” 
at the October meeting, 1778, Dupuy’s Meeting-house, 
Powhatan county.^ They noted certain abuses and 
recommended, “ that two persons be appointed to wait on 
the next General Assembly and lay these grievances 
before them.” 

Further unification was also urged by this meeting, 1778, 
in a resolution, 

“ That a society of churches combined to seek the mutual good of the 
whole b desirable: That it also promotes acquaintance among brethren, 
and affords opportunity to consult, respecting the best modes of counter¬ 
acting national grievances: But Assoications are not to interfere with the 
internal concerns of churches, except where their advice b required by 
any church, in the way of query.” 

Herein is advocated a means of “national action.^ 

In 1779 upon the report of the associational delegate to 
the General Assembly, Jeremiah Walker, it was; “Ordered, 
That our approbation of the said bill (For Religious 
Freedom), be transmitted to the public printers, to be 
inserted in the gazette.”^ The association was beginning 
to realize how much might be accomplished through 

» Supra., pp. 3S4-S35; Infra, p. 364- 

* Semple, op. cit., p. 64. 

^ Ibid., p. 65. 

* IbH.* D- 65; infra, p. 388. 
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memorial, petition and effective lobbyist. Jeremiah 
Walker, Reuben Ford, John Waller, and John Leland 
seem to have fulBlled all the requirements of the latter. 

The October meeting at Sandy Creek Meeting-house in 
1780 received a letter from a committee of the Regular 
Baptists, requesting that a similar committee be appointed 
by this, the Separate Association, to consider national 
grievances, in conjunction. Reuben Ford. John W'illiams, 
and E. Craig were accordingly appointed.' 

A delegate frcm the Strawberry Association, Robert 
Stockton, was in attendance at the October meeting at the 
Dover Meeting-house, Goochland county, in 1782.^ 
At this meeting it was decided that “having already 
secured their most important civil rights, they would 
hold only one more General Association, and then divide 
into districts but “to form some plan, to keep a standing 
sentinel for political purposes.” 

The Last General Association met at Dupuy’s Meeting¬ 
house, Powhatan county, in October 1783. The war was 
over and it seemed essential that a new form of govern¬ 
ment be instituted; a General Committee was accordingly 
substituted for the General Association. It was resolved: 

“That our General, or Annual, Association cease, and that a General 
Committee be instituted, composed of not more than four delegates from 
each district association; to meet annually, to consider matters that may 
be for the good of the whole society, and that the present association be 
divided into four districts: Upper and Lower Districts, on each side of 
the James River.” ’ 

A motion was made by John Williams: “That as they 
were now about to divide into sections, they ought to 
adopt a confession of faith; by way of affording a standard 

' Semple, op. cit., p. 66. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

’ Ifnd.. D. 68. 
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of principles to subsequent times.” It was then agreed to 
adopt the Philadelphia Confession of Faith, upon the 
following explanation: 


“To prevent its usurping a tyrannical power,'over the consciences of 
any; we do not mean that every person is to be bound to the strict ob¬ 
servance of everj’thing therein contained, nor do we mean to make it, 
in any respect superior or equal to the Scriptures, in matters of faith 
and practice; although we tldnk it the best human composition of the 
kind now extant; yet it shall be bable to alterations, whenever the 

Committee, in behalf of the Association, shall think fit.” ‘ 


The General Committee of the Virginia Baptists was 
in existence from 1784 to 1799. It was at first composed 
of delegations from four associations; it was organized with 
a moderator and clerk and it adopted the following plan 

of government: 

“ 1. The General Committee shall be composed of delegates, sent from 
all the dbtrict associations, that desire to correspond with each other. 

2. No Association shall be represented in the General Committee by 

more than four delegates. . . i 

8 The Committee thus composed, shall consider aU the poliUcal 

grievances of the whole Baptist Society in Virginia, and all referen^ 

iTom the district associations, respecting matters which concern the 

Baptist society at large. . j » tu 

4 No petiUon, memorial or remonstrance, shaU be pr^n^ to the 

General Assembly from any AssociaUon m conn^ion with the Genera^ 

Committee, — All things of that kind shall originate with the General 

Committee.” * 

It appears that the General Committee was t-ery weU 
satisfied with the results of its modes of procedure as a 
nile \t its August meeting at Anderson’s Meetmg- 
house, Buckingham county, 1786, “Reuhen Ford, who 
was appointed to wait upon the .Assembly, with a memorial 
and petition against the bill for a general ass^meml; 
Reported, that he waited on the house of .Assembly 

* Semple, op. ci., pp- 68-69. 

1 Ibid., p, 70. 
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according to appointment; that the law for assessment did 
not pass; but, on the contrary, an act passed explaining the 
nature of religious liberty.” “The Committee concurred 
in the report and declared themselves well pleased with 

the law above mentioned.”' 

The Ketocton or Regular Baptist Association sent 


delegates to this General Committee at this Anderson’s 
Meeting-house gathering and they were received upon 
equal footing with those from the other associations. 
This gave rise to the following recommendation: 


“It is mwmniended to the different .\ssociutions to appoint delegates 
to attend the next General Committee, for the purpose of forming a 
union with the Regular Baptists.” * 


Agreeable to appointment, the subject of the union of 
the Regular and Separate Baptists was taken up at the 
Dover Meeting-house session of the General Committee 
in August 1787. A happy and effectual reconciliation 
was accomplished and the distinction between Regulars 
and Separates disappeared, — all became the United 
Baptist Churches of Virginia. 

Objections to the union on the part of the Separates 
related chiefly to matters which concern the communion. 
The Regulars complained that the Separates were not 
sufficiently explicit in their principles, ha\dng never 
published or sanctioned any confession of faith, and that 
they kept within their communion many who were pro¬ 
fessed Arminians. 

Terms of the union were entered on the minutes in the 
following record: 

“llie committee appointed to consider the terms of union with our 
Regular Brethren, sported; that they conceive the manner in which the 


* Semple, op, ci7., p. 74. 
> Ibid,. D. 73. 
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Regular Baptist Confession of Faith has been received by a former 
association* is the ground work for such union. 

To prevent the confession of faith from usurping a t^Tannical power 
over the conscience of any, we do not mean, that every person is bound 
to the strict observance of every thing therein contained; yet that it 
holds forth the essential truths of the gospel and that the doctrine of 
salvation by Christ and free unmerited Grace alone, ought to be believed 
by every Christian and maintained by every minister of the Gospel. Upon 
these terms we are united, — and desire hereafter that the names Regular 
and Separate, be buried in obliNnon; and that, from henceforth, we should 
be known by the name of the United Baptist Churches in Christ in 

Virginia*' ^ 

The fame and power of the General Committee was 
increasing rapidly. At the March meeting of 1788 held m 
Williams’ Meeting-house, Goochland county, the follow¬ 
ing religious political subjects were taken up: 

“1. Whether the new Federal Constitution, which had now latdy 
made its appearance in public, made sufficient provision for the secure 
enjoj-ment of religious liberty; on which, it was agreed unanimously, that, 

in the opinion of the General Committee, it ffid not. 

i. \Miether a petition shall be offered to the next Genaal Assembly. 

pra^^ng the sale of the vacant glebes.as being public proi^y; 

and accordingly, four persons were chosen from the Genend (^m- 
mittee to present their memorial, ^^z.. Eli Clay, Reuben Ford, John 
WaUer, and John Williams. (This object was gained in 1799) 

3 Whether a petition should be offered to the General Assm^ 
praying that the yoke of slavery may be made more tolerable. Referred 

to the next session."' 

It appears from the minutes of this session that a 
letter had been received from the Rev. Asa Hunt of 
Massachusetts, and the Rev. Lemuel Powers of New York, 
proposing a correspondence between the General Com¬ 
mittee and the Northern Associations, to which proposd 
the General Committee readily agreed, and appomted 
Mr. Leland to visit as many of them as he could con- 

^ Semple, op. ci7., p. T4. 

- Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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veniently. Letters of correspondence were also prepared. 
Hopes were entertained by some, about this time, of 
forming a general meeting to be composed of delegates 
from all the states in the union. This session also proposed 
the publication of .4 History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Baptists in Virginia.^ 

The August session of the General Committee, Dupuy’s 
Meeting-house, Powhatan county (1788), received a letter 
from the Rev. James Manning, President of Rhode Island 
College, recommending and encouraging the Baptists of 
Virginia to erect a seminary of learning. This subject was 
taken up and the following decision was reached: 

“Resolved, That a committee of five persons on each side of the James 
River, be appointed to fon^ard the business respecting a seminary of 
learning; accordingly Samuel Harris, John Williams, Eli Clay, Simeon 
Walton and David Barrow were appointed on the South; and Robert 
Carter, John Waller, Wra. Fristoe, John Leland and Reuben Ford on the 
North side of the said river/'* 

The year of the establishment of the federal government 
for the United States marks the high-water influence of 

session of that year 
met in Richmond. Delegates from several associations 
were present. Letters and minutes of correspondence were 
received from various quarters. The usefulness of this 
General Committee in keeping up intercourse among the 
Baptists throughout the United States was recognized as 
inconceivable. From Georgia to Massachusetts they were 
known and they received occasionally from some and 
statedly from others, letters, minutes and other tokens of 
unity. The General Committee did in a sense represent 
the united Baptists of America. And in that capacity, 

* Semple, op. cit., p. 77. 

* Ibid.y p, 78. 


the General Committee. The August 
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in fact if not officially, they prepared their address to the 
newly elected President of the United States and through 
them President Washington replied to the Baptists in 
general of the United States.^ 

This session proceeded with its plans for a seminarj* of 
learning and for the collection of documents of its history. 
Furthermore it legislated on the question of slavery as 

follows: 

“Resolved, That slavery is a ^^olent deprivation of the rights of nature, 
and inconsistent with a republican government, and therefore r^m- 
mend it to our brethren, to make use of every legal measure to extirpate 
this horrid es-il from the land; and pray Almighty God that our honorable 
legislature may have it in their power to proclaim the great jubilee con¬ 
sistent sv-ith the principles of good policy.” - 

The prestige of the General Committee fell much more 
rapidly than it had been created, the prey to the jealousy 
of fundamental Baptist principles. Baptist centralization 
throve on persecution by external enemies; these once 
removed, it was destroyed by internal forces. 

The first business of the Nuckol’s Meetmg-house session 
in May 1791, Goochland county, was to consider whether 
they had not departed from their former plan. 'Diis 
question produced a long debate and it was determined 
that they had de\*iated from their original plan; that the 
original design was to consider only religious pohtical 
grievances, and to seek for their redress. Therefore it was 
Resolved, That that part of the third article which con¬ 
tains these words. “And aU references from the distnrt 
associations respecting matters that may concern the 

whole body/’ be struck out. 

This decUion proved falid to the rising pK^rty of tta 

General Committee. For from thb session it dechned m 

I Infra.y pp. 507-503. 

* Semple, op. cit, pp. 79-80. 
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power so rapidly, that it was finally dissolved in 1799. 
This decision also seems the more mysterious as the 
Nuckol session was the fullest and the most respectable 
of any that had been held; all of the greatest of the 
Virginia Baptist preachers were present in addition to two 

or three from Georgia.' 

The Tomahawk Meeting-house session of May 1792, 
Chesterfield county, completed the work of destruction 
begun by the Nuckol session. It was made a question 
whether tne last meeting had not cramped the General 
Committee by the amendment to the constitution. In 
order to decide this point a committee was appointed to 
frame a resolution, which after some amendments, was 
adopted in the following words: 

After maturely deliberating on a variety of circumstances, your com¬ 
mittee suppose that the business of the General Committee is to con¬ 
sider all the political grievances of the whole Baptist Society in Virginia, 
and all references from associations; as also other circumstances, which 
evidently relate to the external interest of the whole body of Baptists, and 
no other concerns whatever.” * 


After this self-denying ordinance there is no need to 
follow the Virginia Baptists further. They had built up a 
most powerful state politico-religious organism. This in 
turn had assumed considerable national power. Apparently 
it was the jealousy of the states-rights idea as applied to 
religion that caused the destruction of the General Com¬ 
mittee. It continued to function feebly until 1799, when as 
a last act its Waller’s Meeting-house session, Spottsylvania 
county, recommended to the associations that they form a 
plan for a general meeting of correspondence, to promote 
and preserve union and harmony among the churches.^ 


^ Semple, op. pp. 80-83. 
2 Ibid,, pp. 83-84. 

* Ibid., p. 86. 
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Semple observes, “The War, though very propitious to 
the liberty of the Baptists, had an opposite effect upon the 
life of religion among them. As if persecution was more 
favorable to vital piety, than unrestrained liberty, they 
seem to have abated in their zeal, upon being unshackled 
from their manacles.God sent them liberty, 

and with it, leanness of soul.”^ 

Congregationalists must be classed in the same 

“independent” group as Baptists. 

To speak of the “ nationalization ” of denominations so 
“independent” in character may seem a Hiberianism. 
From the very earliest days of America’s settlement, 
Puritanism was styled by the English obser\'ers “Inde¬ 
pendency or The American V\ ay. This shows that e\ en 
in the very spirit of individual congregational autonomy 
there lay an American or national characteristic. Con¬ 
gregational nationalism did not work itself out in hier¬ 
archical centralized institutions but in the new Cnited 
States the New England Way grew into An American 
Way, no less loyal to the State than were the more braced- 
up centrally managed organizations. We will find, more¬ 
over, that nationalism caused a strengthening of central 
institutions even with Congregationalism. 

No one has better phrased the New England Ndew of 
centralization in religion than did Nathaniel Emmons in 
1808. Emmons stands with Jonathan Edwai^ the \ oung- 
ger. John Smalley, and Timothy Dwight as the leaders of 
Congregational thought for this period. A native of 
East Haddam. Connecticut, Emmons was graduated from 
Yale in 1767. From 1773 to 1827 he was pastor of the 

Congregational Churcfi at Franklin. Massachusetts. 

During this period he trained more than a hundred young 

* Semple, op. ci/., p. 
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men for the ministrjc No man of the period exerted a 
greater influence on New England’s religious thought. 
In opposing the establishment of State Associations for 
Massachusetts similar to those of Connecticut, in 1803, 

he said: 

“Association leads to Consociation; Consociation leads to Presby¬ 
terianism; Presbyterianism leads to Episcopacy; Episcopacy leads to 
Roman Catholicism; and Roman Catholicism is an uitintate fact.” 


He declared that a Congregational Church was a “pure 
democracy,’’ which placed every' member of the church 
upon the same lev'el, and gave “perfect libeiTy with 
order.” The pastor was “but a mere moderator”; and, 
in respect to a voting, “stands upon the same ground as a 
private brother.” “One church has as much power as 
another” and “there is no appeal from the authority of a 
particular church to any higher ecclesiastical tribunal.” 

The Reverend Philips Payson of Chelsea thus stated 
the theological basis of Congregational individualism, in 
debate on the subject of religious tests before the Massa¬ 
chusetts convention for ratifying the Federal Constitution, 
in 1788: 


**Tlie great object of religion being God Supreme, and the seat of 
religion in being the heart or conscience, that is, the reason God has 
given us, employed on our moral actions, in their most important conse¬ 
quences, as related to the tribunal of God, hence 1 infer, that God alone 


is the God of conscience, and, consequently, attempts to erect human 
tribunals for the consciences of men are impious encroachments upon the 
prerogatives of God/*' 


This theory, however, did not lead New Kngland Congre¬ 
gationalism to complete individualism or even to an 
advocacy of the separation of church and state. It did 
not even reduce in any way the exalted position of the 

' Debiite^ in Convention^ p. 148; Backus, op. cif., edition of 1871, p. 386. 
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ministry. For according to the Eeverend Ezra Stiles, 
President of Yale College, “the pastors are orderly and 
regularly set apart to the ministry by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery, or of those who have regularly 

nffipp rower, in a lineal succession, from the 


apostles and Jesus Christ.”^ Individualism might prevail 
as to dogma or rather as to lack of dogma, but the church 
continued to remain an established state institution. 
With the state as its sponsor there was not much need for 
a separate strong centralized institution. The Beverend 
Isaac Backus, that New England Baptist apostle of 
religious liberty, could complain, Great Britain has lost 
all her power here and our rulers have sworn to renounce 
all foreign power over America, and yet they compel the 
people to support ministers (Congregational) who 
a power of office from England. How shocking is this.”® 
He adds, “ In the year 1784, ...... laws were made 

in Connecticut to force people to support such ministers, 
and the like was soon done in Massachusetts. The 
chief rulers of New Hampshire, for many years, were not 
of the Congregational denomination, and therefore the 
people did not suffer so much from them, as they did in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and so I have passed 

them over.”® ,• * .l 

When Emmons was argumg agamst centrum for the 

church in Massachusetts, he was but opposing institu¬ 
tions similar to those which the Connecticut cIct^ had 
used for a gr«at many years. At the “Synod’ of Say- 

brook in 1708 there had been adopted an organization Mn- 

into “ consociations for 


sisting of “parishes” grouped 

'Stiles, Ezra. Election Sermon, Pre 

Thornton, op. «<•. PP- . , 

«Backus, op. eil., abridged edition of 

> Backus, op. eit., abridged edition of 
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mutual counsel and help. The ministers were to meet in 
“Associations” for consultation, licensure, ordination 
and recommendation. Associations elected delegates to 
the annual “General Association,” representative of the 
entire colony. True, the legal establishment of this 
Saybrook Platform was silently but finally repealed in the 
1784 revision of the statute book, and the individual 
churches left free to adopt whatever scheme of doctrine, 
discipline, or organization they might severally elect and 
to alter the same at discretion. This did not much change 
the traditional state of Congregationalism. The organism 
remained as before, the establishment was continued 
until 1818. 

Even the doctrines of the church were under the control 
largely of their central educational institution, Yale 
College, “The School of Prophets.” In 1783 Ezra Stiles 
saw the power of Yale; he observed, “The colleges have 
been of singular advantage in the present day. When 
Great Britain withdrew all her wisdom from America, 
this Revolution found above two thousand in New 
England only, who had been educated in the colonies, 
intermixed among the people, and communicating knowb 
edge among them.”^ 

Each year in an election sermon the clergy told the 
legislators of the state w’hat the Church w’ould expect of its 
lawmakers; as it were, a religious petition was annually 
presented to the legislature, and the most powerful kind 
of a petition, — so much is exhortation greater than a 
written petition. And yearly the ministers of the state 
were called together at Yale College to listen to a sermon, 
the consdo ad clericurriy representative of the latest wisdom 
of the beacon of Congregationalism. 

* Thornton, op. eit., p. xxxiv. 
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We find the General Association of Connecticut, in 
its post-Revolutionary anxiety about religion, taldng 
thought to this conscio ad clericun. At Norwich in 1785 
the following minute was adopted: 

“Upon representation that the lecture the day ^ter commencement at 
New Haven is not attended upon by ministers in genial and thad>y the 
design thereof is. much frustrated, the opinion of this association is 
asked, whether it is advisable, said lecture be continued? This Assoda- 
tion taking into consideration the general design thereof, are unwilling it 
should be ducontinued; therefore would earnestly recommend it to the 
particular associations to desire those of their body who may attend 
commencements, not to suffer any little inconveniences to prevent thdr 
attendance upon a service designed for their profit; lest they give occasion 
to its being said that ministers are as unmindful of obligation to attend 

religious services as others.”' 

And at Berlin in 1787 it was, 

“Voted that it be a standing rule that the preacher of the renino ad 
deriaim at Yale College, the day after commencement be ^pointed in 
that association where the General Association shall set the ptececfing 

June.” * 

In 1770 the General Association of Connecticut “earn¬ 
estly recommend it to the several Associations to prosecute 
such measures ss they shall think most expeAemt to 
revive brotherly watchfulness and Church Discipline”^ 
and in 1771, “finding that no return from any association 
hath been made.and being desirous of pro¬ 

moting so good a design and observing with grief and 
concern the declining sUte of our church for want of 
Gospel Discipline, do recommend to the several associa¬ 
tions to take this matter into serious consideraUon; imd 
desire they would send to the next General Association 

‘ Reeordt of ike General Aesodation, p. 18. 

* Ibid, p. 123. 

» m„ p. 68. 
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their resolutions or opinion on the following questions, 
viz: 

Whether it is not the indispensable duty of Christian churches to 
maintain Gospel discipline? 

What can be done to restore Gospel discipline in our churches?"' 

Action was slow; in 1772 “but three of them have 
returned answers.”^ However in 1773 “papers were 

read on the subject.sent in from several of the 

particular associations,” and a committee was voted 
“to collect some general things into form from said 
papers or exhibits, and prepare the same to be laid before 
the next General Association.”^ The report of the 
committee was read at the 1774 General Association^ 
and another committee was appointed to “ draw up some¬ 
thing upon the subject.to be recommended to 

the several churches of this colony.”® The report of this 
committee was soon ready, and upon being read was 
ordered filed.® Another committee was then appointed 
to draw up a Draft upon Church Government, to be 
presented to the General Association at an adjourned 
meeting in September.^ 

The report on Church Discipline was brought in by the 
committee at the special meeting at New Haven in 1774;® 
and the General A.ssociation adopted certain “thoughts 
upon that subject” and recommended their practice to 
the churches. Chief of these was in the fourth section of 
their recommendations which reads, .... 

propose, that each church choose a small number of the Brethren 
as a G)xnmittee of Inspection, Inquiry and Information, to act with or by 

^ Records of the General Association, p. 70. 
p. 71. 

pp. 73-74. p. 76. 

^ /Kd., p. 75. 7 Ibid,, p. 76. 

‘/5td., pp. 75-76. p. 81. 
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direction of the Pastor, who upon hearing anjihing of their members, 
which they apprehend to be matter of scandal and church censure, are to 
consider themselves as under obligations to make inquiry, examine 


e\ndence, etc.If they find it necessary.to ex¬ 

exhibit a formal written complaint to the church and support the charge 

with.light and evidence.that the church may 

proceed against such offenders according to the Laws of Christ’s King¬ 
dom.” ^ 


The sum total of all the activity of the General Associa¬ 
tion in four years of agitation (1770-1774) on the subjects 
of church discipline and government was a mild recom¬ 
mendation to the several churches and pastors. The 
condition of the churches was not improved thereby; and 
the matter was soon again before the body for considera¬ 
tion. 

In 1779, “A motion from the West .\ssociation in New London County, 

was.laid before the association by their delegates to this 

effect, ‘ Considering the dark aspect upon our churches in the discourage¬ 
ment lying upon candidates entering into the ministry, and the present 
distress and difficulties of them that are already in office — from whence 
we fear these churches may be left without lights in the candlestick 
we instruct our delegates to lay our sentiments before the General Associ¬ 
ation, and join (if it be thought proper) to call a convention of the clergy 
of the state, appointing time and place where it may be thought most 
convenient to deliberate upon these subjects. Two things have been 
upon our minds: viz. That an address be made to the rulers and people of 
this state, showing our apprehension of the danger and the propriety of 
some exertion to save the churches from ruin, or that a modest, duUfid 
representation be made to the Honorable Assembly of this state, in their 
next session in October, of these our apprehensions, praying ffieir honors 
to take the same into consideration and do as wisdom may duect. 

This motion was considered and after much discussion 
a proposal for a convention of the clergy of the state was 
negated:3 and it was decided “that they make an address 
to the people at large” and a committee was named to 

‘ Records of the General Association, pp. 81-84. 

* Ibi t., p. 102. 

> Ibid.. D. 103. 
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prepare this. The committee reported and their draft 
was approved, and it was ordered that it be printed, and 
it was recommended that it be publicly read in the several 
congregations of the state. ^ Also a committee was ap¬ 
pointed to draft an address in the General Assembly.^ 
In 1783, 

“The General Association i.5.of opinion that the matter is 

of so great and serious importance as to require the attention of ministers 
and people in general and therefore the General Association appoint . . 
a committee to consider the matter at large. The committee is de.sired to 
obtain the best advice they can of ministers and other gentlemen of 
character in this state, as to what further measures may be expedient, 
and make report to the next General Association. The first meeting of 
the committee is appointed to be at Yale College, in New Haven, the 
day after Commencement.*’* 

Again as earlier, the result of all this deliberation was 
but a feeble recommendation made by the General 
Association in 1784: 

“This association, after deliberating and conversing largely upon the 
subject, is of opinion, that in cases where there may be rea.son to appre¬ 
hend a faulty neglect of proper endeavors, in any destitute church to 
settle a minister over them in the Lord, it is the duty of those pastors, 
who are in the vicinity, to take with them some respectable characters 
from among the brethren of their churches, and obtain a conference with 
the members of such destitute church, and in a candid Christian manner 
enquire into the causes of their neglect; and if they shall find them guilty 
of censurable negligence, to inculcate upon them the importance of 
Gospel ordinances, and (if possible) to persuade them to pay a proper 
attention to the matter and if such measures should prove ineffectual, 
and said church continue criminally negligent, after due pains taken, that 
it is the duty of such neighboring pastors and brethren, to exhibit a 
complaint against such church to the moderator of the Consociation to 
which it belongs, if consociated, that it may be dealt with as walking dis¬ 
orderly, and cut off from the Body if irreclaimable; and if said church be 
unconsociated that it is the duty of the churches in communion with it, to 

^ Records of the General Association^ p. 103* 

* Ibid,, p. 103. 

* Ibid,, pp. 114-115. 
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withdraw communion from it, if found pertinaciously offending against 
the Laws of Christ in the above particular. But that those individuals 
of such offending church, as appear disposed to walk orderly, if any such 
there be, ought to be taken under the protection oi neighboring sister 
churches, or the consociation, if consociated.” * 


Apparently the Congregationalists would do very little 
to strengthen their existing central organization. It is 
in the line of missionary activity alone, that such a move¬ 
ment Is evidenced as successful. Here again Connecticut 
was in the lead through its General Association. At the 
Mansfield meeting of 1774 the following minute was 

recorded, 

“ The .Association taking into consideration the state of the Settlements 
now forming in the wilderness to the Westward and Northwestward of 
us, who are most destitute of a preached Gospel, many of which are of our 
Brethren Emigrants from this Colony, think it advisable that an attmpt 
should be made to send missionaries among them, Md for obtmning 
a support for such missionaries would recommend it to the several 
ministers m this colonv to promote a subscription among their people 
for this purpose. L pon which it was voted that the preceding conclusion 
together with the form of subscription be printed and sent to the several 

ministers in this colony. * 


A missionarj’ organization was established by the 
sp^ial session of the General Association at New Haven 
in the Fall. It was decided that two pastore go for a 
tour of from five to six months . . “if the com¬ 
mittee are able to provide for their support so long. 

“ That one person be appointed m each county to receive 

the subscription or donation made.- and give 

their receipt to the person from whom they receive thm. 
“That a committee of three persons be appomted to 
receive these donations from the receivers m the several 
counties, and to give their receipts therefor. This com- 

1 Record* of the Generai Astoeiaiion, pp. 116-117. 

‘ Ibid., p. 76. 
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mittee to appoint to the missionaries their support; to i)ay 
such sums to them, as they may see proper to appoint from 
the donations received by them; to direct the missionaries 
in any thing they shall judge necessary where not particu¬ 
larly directed by the General Association: (to) appoint 
other missionaries in case of the failure of any ai)pointed 

by this body;.to account to the General 

Association yearly for the disposal of the monies received 
by them; to lay before this body the proceedings of the 

missionaries.their success.the state 

of the place wherein they may discharge their mission, 
etc. This committee to continue during the pleasure of 
the Association.”* Receivers were named, the committee 
appointed, and three missionaries were named, “any two 
to go as missionaries as agreed.” According to instruction 
given by the General Association; 

“These missionaries are directed to travel through the Settlements in 
the wilderness to the Northwestward of this colony; but not to proceed 
further Nwthward than the Northern boundary of the Province of New 
York, where they shall judge their services may be most likely to be 
beneficial, excepting so far as they shall be more particularly instructed 
by this committee. They are directed to pterform all parts of the minis¬ 
terial olBce as Providence shall open the door. They are directed to set 

out upon their mission sometime next Spring.to keep an 

exact journal of their proceedings, and give as accurate an account as 
possible of the state of the several places they pass through that the 
General Association may be better able to determine where to send their 
missionaries in coming times.”* 

It was moreover, ‘‘Voted that the following advertise¬ 
ment be published in the several newspapers in this 
colony” wherein the names of the various authorized 
agents for collection of the funds were designated.”^ 

‘ Record* of the General Aetociation, pp. 79-80. 

• Ibid., p. 80. 

*Ibid.. p. 81. 
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Concord and Lexington interfered seriously with this 
prerevolutionary plan for missions. At various times 
during the war and immediately thereafter the matter 
was mentioned in the General Association, but it was not 
until 1788 that there was serious thought given to active 
resumption of the effort. Then it is recorded that,— 

“A committee (was appointed) to take into consideration the address 
of the Association of the Western District in New Haven Coimty, 
respecting the state and circumstances of the New Settlements in the 
States of Vermont and New York, with respect to the preaching of the 
Gospel, and the necessity of there being some measures taken to send 
suitable missionaries to preach the Gospel, gather churdies, and ad¬ 
minister Gospel ordinances among them; and to report what is proper to 

be done thereon.” ^ 

In 1791 a missionary was approved; m 1798 the General 
Association organized a Missionary Society; and in 1802 
this was chartered by the Connecticut legislature. Even 
that champion of extreme Congregationalism, Emmons, 
succumbed to the force of the movement and in 1799 
accepted the presidency of the Massachusetts Missionary 

Society. 

' Record* of the General Ateoeiaiion, p. I«. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGION 




CHAPTER XIII 


SEPARATION OF C HURC H AND STATE 

Separation of Church and State is one of America’s 
greatest contributions to modern religion and politics. 
The adoption of this as a political principle marks an 
epoch in the historj’ of mankind. Previously at least half 
the wars of Europe and half the internal troubles since the 
founding of Christianity had had a religious basis. ^ 
America put an end to religious wars; for herself through 
the acts of the period on constitution-making; for the world 
at large through the power of the example thus set. 

The epochal significance of this can only be grasped 
when one stops to realize that Christianity was thereby 
surrendering a privilege which it had held for nearly 
fifteen hundred years. In 1786 C'hristianity in Virginia 
voluntarily renounced a state position which had existed 
for Christianity at large ever since Constantine in 313 
A.D. had admitted Christianity into the “Trust of State 
Religions.” 

It should not be thought that this separation of state 
and church was in anv wav a blow aimed at American 
religion, although this has frequently been asserted 
Baird holds that, “now none of Mr. Jefferson’s admiren 
will consider it slanderous to assert that he was a verj 
bitter enemy to Christianity, and we may even assume 
that he wished to see not only the Episcopalian Churef 
separated from the state in Virginia, but the uttei 
overthrow' of eveiything in the shape of a churcl 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, Ist edition, vol. ii, p. 554. 
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throughout the countrj'.^ It was not through hostility 
to religion but because of a new phase of religious con¬ 
viction that the issue rose in America. It resulted from 
the rivalrj’ of many religious enthusiasts, all of whom 
were Christians. Judge Storj’ was of the opinion that: 
“The real object of the amendment (first) was not to 
countenance, much less to advance Mahometanism, or 
Judaism, or infidelity, by prostrating Christianity; but to 
exclude all rivalry among Christian sects, and to prevent 

anv national ecclesiastical establishment, which should 

% 

give to an hierarchy the exclusive patronage of the national 


government, it thus sought to cut off the means of 
religious persecution (the vice and pest of former ages). 


and the power of subverting the rights of cmiscience in 
matters of religion, which have been trampled upon 


almost from the days of the Apostles to the present age.”^ 


Separation of church and state was to promote the 
Christian character of the American nation. Here agam 


we must recall that “nation” is greater than “state” and 


that “religion” is above “church”. The separation was 
merely intended to keep the church out of politics and 


\'ice versa. 

Many seem to think that separation was a natural and 
inevitable result of the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country*. But the establishments in America had 
always been colonial rather than imperial. The political 
connections of the churches were with the colonial govern¬ 
ments rather than with the mother country. Their 
political ties with England were incidental, resulting from 
the fact that the colonies themselves were supposed to 


^ Baird, op. cU., p. 100. 

* Story, Commentary on 


701-701 


tkt ComtibOion, abridged editiwi, 18SS. K». 
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operate under English law. So when the colonies became 
independent states, the alliance that had subsisted be¬ 
tween certain colonies and certain churches was not 
necessarily affected. Churches remained, as previously, 
part and parcel of those states, and we have the spectacle 
of fights for religious freedom going on not only in the 
various states but also in the nation as a whole. 

Dissolution of the connections between church and 
state was not primarily an act of the national govern¬ 
ment; rather it fell chiefly within the province of state 
jurisdiction. As we shall see Continental Congress evaded 
the issue of religious freedom when it was first presented.* 
In fact even after the Federal Con.stitution had been 
adopted, the matter of the place of religion was still un¬ 
decided. The Magna Charta of religious freedom in 
America, in so far as it affects the nation as a whole, is to 
be found in the first amendment to the Constitution. 


This was the price for ratification demanded by certain 
states, where the issue had alreadv been met in its state 
form. It came in response to the demand that the Central 
Government should not have the power to interfere with 
that religious freedom which had already been extorted 
from the State Government. In a sense the guarantee 
contained in the Federal Constitution is a negative one, as 
it protects against interference only on the part of the Cen¬ 
tral Government; it does not guarantee religious freedom 
to the individual, each state is left at liberty to adopt 
whatever policy it wishes relati\’e to the question. There 
is still nothing in the Federal Constitution to prevent the 
mdi\'idual states from establishing religion if they so 
desire. 


Separation of church and state was not exclusively or 


* Infra, pp. 415-416. 
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even principally the work of Thomas Jefferson, as is so 
often stated. Jeffersonians are apt to appropriate the 
works of others to their patron saint; and his enemies have 
at times charges him with this as a crime. ^ Jefferson was 
himself a skillful phrase-maker and composed his own 
epitaph, “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the statute of 
Virginia for religious freedom, and father of the University 
of Virginia.” This still does not constitute Jefferson the 
foremost champion of religious freedom in America. It 
is true that the Virginia law was the first of its kind in 
America, — even in Christendom; it is equaUy true that 
it was phrased by Jefferson. But as students of historic 
origins, we will find that the issue of “religious liberty” 
was brought forward by James Madison in Virginia. 
And even Madison, rather than origmating the idea, 
learned it from his Baptist neighbors of Orange County, 
Virginia. He had witnessed their persecution, had 
listened to their pleas for freedom, and had decided to 
champion their cause. Primarily then, separation of 
church and state in America, resulted from the initial 
efforts of small bodies of persecuted sects; Baptists, Presby¬ 
terians, Catholics, Quakers, etc., who made use of the 
spirit of the Revolution to demand religious freedom in 
exchange for another, — to the majority a more important 
natural right, political freedom. 


1 Baird, op. cU., p. Ill, ascribes authorslup of this act to Jefcr^ii bnt 
imputes his interest therein to the basest moUves: “It (the Act) pw 
its author great satisfaction, not because it embodi^ the pnnaple 
eternal justice, but because, by putting all religious sects on an 
it seemed to degrade Christianity, and ‘ to comprehend , to ^ hjs ora 

.iUt. thB( ti. prindpfa i«b«M i, tie «« 

right.” 
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To the Baptists of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
belongs the glory of initiating the American conflict for 
religious liberty. The most serious advocate of religious 
freedom in America, and the man to make the first on¬ 
slaught for it, was Isaac Backus, Agent for the Baptists of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. We have already^ 
told of his assault upon Continental Congress, and of the 
methods employed by the skillful Massachusetts poli¬ 
ticians to prevent any official notice being taken of the 
matter. But even though no Congressional action re¬ 
sulted, the Baptists had, indeed, succeeded in giving to the 
cause of religious freedom in America a semi-official 
national political standing. 

Evaded in Philadelphia, Backus took his fight back to 
the stronghold of Congregationalism. Early in 1774 he 
had expressed his views as follows in a letter to John 
Adams, January 19, 1774 . 

“I fully concur with your grand maxim, that it is essential to'liberty 
that representation and taxation go together. Well, then, since people 
do not vote for representatives in our legislature from ecclesiastical 
qualifications, but 00 !}% by virtue of those which are of a civil and worldly 
nature, how can representatives thus chosen have any right to impose 
ecclesiastical taxes? Yet they have assumed and long exercised such a 
power. For they assume a power to compel each town and parish in 
this Province to settle a minister, and have empowered the majority of 
the inhabitants to give away as much of their neighbor’s estates as they 
please to their minister; and if they refuse to yield it to them, then to take 
it by force. And I am bold in it that taxes laid by the British Parliament 
upon America are not more contrary to civil freedom, than these taxes 
are to the very nature of liberty of conscience, which Ls an essential 

article in our character.Tw'o thousand dollars w'ill not make 

good the damages that the Baptists in this Province have sustained with¬ 
in these ten years, by being taxed to the other party, and by suing for 
their rights before judges and jurors who were of that party.” ^ 


^ Supra,, pp. 117-120, 330-334. 
^ Hovey, op, di,, pp. 196-197, 
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The Provincial Congress at Cambrid^, Decembn 9, 
1774, “on reading the memorial of the Rev. Isaac Backus, 
Agent to the Baptist churches in this government: Re¬ 
solved, That the establishment of civil and reli^ous 
liberty, to each denomination in the province, is the 
smcere wish of this Congress; but being by no means vested 
with powers of civil government, whereby they can redress 
the grievances of any person whatever; tl^ therefore 
recommend to the Baptist churches, that when a General 
Assembly shall be convened in this colony, they lay the 
real grievances of said church before the same, when and 
where this petition will most certainly be met with aU 
that attention due to the memorial of a denomination of 
Christians, so well disposed to the public weal of thedr 

country. 

(Signed) By order of the Congress, 

John Hancock, President.”^ 


Backus came before the regular Congress of Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1775 again with his Memorud; which Memorial 
Was submitted to the Assembly, read, and referred to a 
committee. The committee’s report was favorable and a 
time was set for a second reading; but other more pressing 
matters of 1775, crowded it out and nothing more was 
done about the matter. Whereupon the Warren Associa¬ 
tion sent out an address “To aU Christian people in the 
American Colonies, and especiaUy to those who are of the 

Baptist denomination.”^ 

The Baptists of Massachusetts, led by Backus, con¬ 
tinued their fight for years. The constitution of 1778 


> Journal of Each Prorineud Congraa of 
1775, edition of lincoln, Boston, 1838, pp. 65-67; o y 

ov. eit.. DD. 229-231; supra, PP- 334-335. 
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contained as its thirty-fourth article, “The free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and worship shall 
forever be allowed to every denomination of Protestants 
in this state.” This constitution was rejected by a 
large majority. The constitution of 1779, adopted what 
we may consider the Massachusetts principle, which 
“withheld authority for the legislature, and asserted 
the right and duty of the legislature to authorire and require 
the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies, 
politic, or religious societies to make suitable jrrovision at 
their own expense, for the instruction of the public worship of 
God." Baptists continued to protest; the Warren Associa¬ 
tion asserted, September 1780, “We.enter our 

protest against the power claimed in the Third Article of 
the declaration of rights in the new plan of government, 
introduced among us.”^ 

The Massachusetts form of establishment was not given 
up until 1833. Massachusetts’ Baptists had fought a 
good fight but the honor of working out the principle of 
separation of church and state was to belong to Virginia. 
Backus w’as to envy the completeness of the triumph of 
the Baptists over Virginia Episcopalians. Writing from 
Middleborough, Massachusetts, for the July-October, 1 

.number of the Rippon Register he said: 

“Now their power is so gone that Episcopalian worshippers 
are but a small sect in that state, and have no power to 
demand a farthing from any man for the maintenance of 
their ministers; nor has any tax been gathered by force to 
support any denomination of Christians for three years 
past. Equal Liberty of Conscience is established as fully 
as words can express it. 0! when shall it be so in New 
England! However, God is working wonders here.”^ 

‘ Backus, edition of 1871, op. cU., p. ii9. * Rippon Register, p. 94. 
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The American principle of separation of church and 
state was first adopted by the state of Vir^ia. There 
were numerous main reasons for this separation. 

First and foremost as a cause for disestablishment was 
the prevalence of dissent even in Vir^ia; it has been 
estimated that from one-half to two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion were non-Episcopalians. 

Again, the oflBcial clergy were not even in harmony with 

their owm laity. In the first place the clergy were, as some 
one remarked, “a gentlemen’s club,” which remained 
Tory, attached to the mother covmtry, “by the circum¬ 
stance of birth and bond by the oath of 

allegiance,”^ while the laity was preponderately patriotic. 
Also the religion and morality of many of the clergy was 
repellent to the high tyve of Virginia manhood. “Had the 
doctrines of the Gospel,” wTote the Reverend S^uel 
Davis, a Presbjderian clergyman in Virgmia, “been 
solemnly and faithfuUy preached of the Established 
Church! I am persuaded there would have been but few 
dissenters in these parts of Virgmia; for their first ob¬ 
jections were not against the peculiar rites and ceremonies 
of that Church, much less agabst her excellent articles, 
but against the general strain of the doctrines deUvered 
r_r>,.l,jit, in which the articles were opposed, or 

ore common) not mentioned at all; so that, 

'rom the ori^al 


(which was i 

¥int nronerlv disscnters 


constitution of the Church of England, but m^ 
strict adherents of it, and only dissented from those who 

had forsaken it.^ Reverend Davis do^ not con^ 
_ii have reason to nope, newntes, 




D. 6. 
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“there are and have been a few names in various parts of 
the colony, who are sincerely seeking the Lord, and grop¬ 
ing after religion in the communion of the Church of 
England.” 1 The historian of the early Virginia Church, 
Hawks, gives an excellent exposition of the low morality 
of the clergymen of the colony. While a law passed by the 
assembly of 1776 read: “that such ministers as shall 
become notoriously scandalous by ... . drunkenness, 
swearing, fornication, or other heinous and crying sins, 
and shall thereof be lawfully con\-icted, shall for each 
such heinous crime and wickedness, etc.”^ Distrust of 
their clergj' undoubtedly aided disestablishment. It went 
even farther; in the post-Revolutionary reorganization of 
Episcopalianism the Southerners were to be the champions 
of the layman, lay-representation even to the point where 

it practically eliminated the clergy.^ 

Baptist polity aided its Americanization case. The 
Baptist organization was the most democratic of the 
Protestant bodies. Each church was a little republic in 
which each member possessed and maintained equal rights 
with his fellow. Such a system appealed powerfully to the 
political instincts of the Virginia leaders, Henry, Mason, 
JefiFerson, and Madison. Baptists had inherited the will to 
freedom. They were the first and only religious denomin¬ 
ation to strike for independence from Great Britain and 
for religious liberty previous I o the declaration of national 
independence.'* 

This honor has been claimed for the Presbyterians of 
Virginia; Baird writes, “The first body of clergymen of 

^ Davis, op. cit., p. 5; cf. Muzzey, Thorrm Jeferson, p. 61. 

^ Hawks, Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, pp. 64-65; Hening, 
op. eit.y vol. ii, p. 384. 

’ Sttpro, p. 201- 

^ James, Struggle far Religious Freedom in Virginia, p. 197. 
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any denomination in America that.identified 

themselves with the cause of freedom, and independence 
was the comparatively numerous and very influential 
Presbytery of Hanover in Virgmia in a memorial recom¬ 
mending the separation of Church and State.”^ Virginia 
Presbyterians, previous to the Declaration of Independence 
contented themselves with a demand for their rights 
under the Act of Toleration; it was not until the Revolution 
had been accomplished and Virginia had thrown off her 
allegiance to Great Britam that they united with the 
Baptists in an effort to pull down the establishment. 
Even this they did in an opportunistic manner for when 
they thought they saw a chance for themselves to 
become a part of an establishment they wavered, and 
for the moment deserted the cause of religious liberty. 
This delayed the achievement of the ultimate victory. 
But this wavering is not surprising in view of Pres¬ 
byterian polity which since the days of Calvin had 
heartily approved of an establishment, providing they 

were it. 

Establishment had been accompanied in Vir^nia by 
heresy laws of such extreme severity as to defeat their 
own ends. They could not be enforced, and they were the 
best possible object lesson of the dangers of esUblishment. 
Had they been enforced they would have brou^t Thomas 
Jefferson to the stake. To deny the Trinity was pmi- 
ishable with three years imprisonment and a Unitarian 
or Free-thmker was an unfit custodian for his own children. 

The Baptists especially had been subject to violent per¬ 
secutions. Durmg the co^aUed “Period of the Great 
Persecution,” 1768 to 1774, they had ^ whipped, 
beaten, arrested, fined, imprisoned (somntimes on bread 

1 Baird. Religion in America, p. 106; supra, pp. 7M1. 
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and water), and in other ways shamefully abused. The 
evidence for this is overwhelming. Semple, the Baptist 
historian records, 

“The rage of the persecutors had in no w-ise abated (1771); they seemed 
sometimes to strive to treat the Baptists and their worship with as much 
rudeness and indecency as was possible. They often insulted the preach¬ 
ers in time of service, and would ride into the water and make sport when 
they administered baptism. They frequently fabricated and spread the 
most groundless reports, which were injurious to the character of the 
Baptists.” “But,” he adds, “it is worthy to remark, that generally the 
Baptist cause has flourished most extensively where it met with most 
severe opposition.” * 

Some were whipped by indixdduals, several fined. “They 
(ChesterfieM County) kept up their persecution after 
other counties had laid it aside.”^ It seems by no means 
certain that any law in force in Virginia authorized the 
imprisonment of any person for preaching. The law for 
the preservation of peace, however, was so interpreted, 
as to answer this purpose, and accordingly, whenever, 
the preachers were apprehended, it was done by a peace 
warrant.”^ 

Fristoe 'W’rites, “The enemy, not contented with ridicule 
and defamation, manifested their abhorrence to the 
Baptists in another way. By a law then in force in Vir¬ 
ginia, all were under-obligations to go to church, several 
times in the year; the failure subjected them to fine. 
Little notice was taken of this omission, of members of the 
Established church; but so soon as the ‘ New Lights ’ were 
absent, they were presented by the Grand Jury, and fined 
according to law.”^ “When persecutors found religion 

* Semple, History of the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia, 
p. 19. 

’Semple, op. cii., p. 207. 

’ Ibid., p. 14. 

‘ Fristoe, History of the Ketocton Baptist Association, p. 69. 
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could not be stopped in its progress by ridicule, defamation, 
and abusive language, the resolution was to take a different 
step and see what that would do; and the preachers in 
different places were apprehended by magisterial authority, 
some of whom were imprisoned.”^ “They were charged 
with design.when once they supposed them¬ 

selves sufficiently strong, that they would fall on their 
fellow subjects, massacre the inhabitants and take pos- 
•session of the countrj'.”^ 

Leland notes that, “About thirty of the preachers were 
honored w*ith a dungeon, and a few others besides. Some 
of them were imprisoned as often as four times, besides 
all the mobs and perils they went through.”* And we are 
informed by Dr. Bailey that, “the father of Henry Clay 
was thus imprisoned.”^ 

The Journals of the House of Delegates disclose, Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1778, a petition from Jeremiah Walker, one of the 
most prominent Baptist preachers, praying for the 
reconsideration of “his being taxed with prison charges” 
for his time in jail “for preachmg.” To which the Com¬ 
mittee for Religion responded with a resolution, Novem¬ 
ber 20; “That the petition be rejected as Walker’s offence 

had been a breach of the Peace.”® 

The Episcopalian, Hawks, admits that, “No dissenters 

in Virginia experienced for a time harsher treatment than 
did the Baptists. They were beaten and imprisoned; 
and cruelty taxed its ingenuity to devise new modes of 

punishments and annoyance. ® 


‘ Fristoe, op. rit. pp- 79-80. 

5 Ibid., p. 65. 

J LeUnd R p. 107. , „ - r -i^ 

^ Bailev, The TriaU and Vidories of Rehgtw 

* Jourruds of House of Delegates, Nov. 14 and *0,1778. 

• Hawks, op. p. 141- 
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One of the most convincing indictments of the estab¬ 
lishment was wTitten by James Madison, Januan' '24, 
1774, in a letter to a college classmate, Bradford of 
Philadelphia, of the N ew Jersey College (Princeton). 
This letter is evidence of why Madison, the neighbor of 
the persecuted Baptists of Brown County, became the 
early champion of “religious liberty." 

“If the Church of England had been the established and general 
religion in all the Northern colonies, as it has been among us here, and 
uninterrupted tranquillity had prevailed throughout the continent, it is 
clear to me that slavery and subjection might and would have Ijeen 
gradually insinuated among us. Cnion of religious sentiments l>egets a 
surprising confidence, and ecclesiastical establishments tend to great 
ignorance and corruption; all of which facilitates the execution of mis¬ 
chievous projects. 

I want again to breath your free air.Poverty and luxury pre¬ 

vail (in Virginia) among all sorts: pride, ignorance, and knavery among 
the priesthood, and vice and wickedness among the laity. This is bad 
enough, but it is not the worst I have to tell you. That diabolical, hell* 
conceived principle of persecution rages among some; and, to their eternal 
infamy, the clergj' can furnish their quota of imps for such business. 
This vexes me the worst of anj'thing whatever- There are at this time 
in the adjacent county not less than five or six well-meaning men in close 
jail for publishing their religious sentiments, which, in the main, are very 
orthodox. I have neither patience to hear, talk, or think of anything 
relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and scolded, abused and 
ridiculed, so long about it, to little purpose, that I am w ithout common 
patience. So I must beg you to pity me, and pray for the liberty of 
conscience.” ^ 

The Baptists were not slow to discover the advantageous 
position in which the political situation had placed them. 
Their numerical strength was such as to make it important 
for either side to secure their influence. Fristoe writes, 
“The business then (1776) was to unite, as an oppressed 

^Writings of James Madison, edition of 1865, vol. i. pp. 1-12; 

Hunt edition, vol. i, pp. 19-21; Rives. Life and Times of Madison, 
vol. i, p. 43. 
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people, in using our influence and give our voices in elect¬ 
ing members of the State Legislature — members favor¬ 
able to religious liberty and the rights of conscience. 
Although the Baptists were not numerous, when there was 
anji;hing near a di\dsion among other inhabitants in a 
coimtrj', the Baptists, together with their influence, gave 
caste to the scale, by which means many a worthy and 
useful member was lodged in the House of Assembly and 
answered a valuable purpose.”^ To the Church of 
England the course of the Baptists seemed vindictive 
and relentless; yet it was but the relentless vindictiveness 
of the logic of the situation, the battle for religious 

freedom. 

The establishment fortified itself behind the barricade of 
“ religious toleration ” which had been granted only a few 
years previously through the efforts of the Presbyterians, 
1763-1768.2 To be sure it was not a liberal toleration but 
under certain onerous conditions dissenters might obtain 
legal toleration. From 1758 to 1775, efforts were made to 
liberalize this act of .oleration. A new bill was brought 
forward in the assembly of 1772; from 1772 to 1775 Vir¬ 
ginia waged a war of petitions, for and against this new 
toleration bill. But among all the petitions presented, up 
to 1775, not one asked for the abolition of the establish¬ 
ment ; not one protests state taxation for the support of 
religion; not one sought religious liberty. Plainly the 
struggle for “Religious Liberty” resulted from the 
struggle for “ Political Freedom.” No amount of ingenious 
argument can make of the Hanover PeHtion, November 
1774, “Praying that no bill may pass into a law but 
such* as will secure to the petitioners equal Uberties and 


‘ Fristoe, op eU-, P- 

* MclUwaine, Struggle for Rdxguna ToUnOwn 
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advantages with their fellow subjects,” ^ an attack on 
the establishment or a memorial for religious liberty. 

In 1775 the Church of England was most carefully 
guarded by the statutes of Virginia. Acts of the Assembly 
provided for; services according to the laws and orders of 
the Church of England; a ministry conformable to the 
canons; compulsory' attendance upon services; regulation 
of non-conformists; glebe lands for the support of the 
clerg\'; vestries, empowered to le\y' tithes for the salaries of 
the ministers; vestiy'men who should subscribe to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church and bound by the 
oath of supremacy. Vestries were closed corporations and 
irresponsible; they were charged with the support of the 
poor and they fixed the assessments for that purpose as 
well as for general church expenses. 

The first breach in the exclusive privileges of the 
Anglican establishment and the first step toward religious 
equality came with the organization of the Revolutionary 
Army. The Convention at Richmond in 1775, granted to 
each denomination of dissenters the privilege of per¬ 
forming divine service for its respective adherents in the 
army, “for the ease of such scrupulous consciences as may 
not choose to attend divine services as celebrated by the 
chaplain.” This much was accomplished by the Baptists 
in 1775, “the first step towards placing the clergj' for all 
denominations upon an equal footing in Virginia.”^ 
At the meeting of their Association at Dupuy’s Meeting¬ 
house, Powhatan County, in August they resolved to 
petition for the abolition of the establishment and to 
send a patriotic address to the convention, offering their 

‘ Journal of the House of Delegates, June 5,1775; Henry, Life of Patrick 

Henry, calls this “the advance guard of.remonstrance, 

which so vigorously attacked the establishment.” 

* Hawks, op. cit., p. 138; Journal of Contention, August 16, 1775. 
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services for the army, and requesting that their ministers 
be allowed to preach to the soldiers. Semple gives us the 
following account of this important meeting: 

“ It seems that one great object of uniting together the two districts (of 
Baptists in Virginia) at this time was to strive together for the abolition 
of the hierarchy, or church establishment, in Virginia. He discontents in 
America, arising from British oppression, were now drawing to a aisis; 
most of the colonies had determined to resist, and some were for inde¬ 
pendence- This was a very favorable season for the Baptists. Having 
been much ground under by the British laws, or at least by the mterpre- 
tation of them in Virginia, they were to a man favorable to any revolution 
by which they could obtain freedom of religion. They had known from 
experience that mere toleration was not a sufficient check, having been 
imprisoned at a time when that law was considered by many as being 
in force. It was, therefore, resolved at this session to circulate petitions 
to the Virginia Convention, or General Assembly, throughout the State, 
in order to obtain signatures. The prayer of these was that the diurch 
establishment should be abolished, and religion left to stand on its 
own merits; and that all religious societies should be protected m the 
peaceable enjoyment of their own religious principles and modes of 
worship. They appointed Jeremiah Walker, John Williams, and Georp 
Roberts to wait on the Legislature with these petitions. They also 
determined to petition the Assembly for leave to preach to the army, 
which was granted." ^ 

The petition did not reach the Convention this year, 
but the committee arrived with the address from the 
Association. The records of the Convention show, 
August 16, 1775, that: 

“An address from the Baptists in this colony was presented and read 
setting forth that, however distinguished from the bod>* of their countiy- 
men by appellations and sentiments of a religious nature, they, nevertlMr 
less, considered themselves as members of the same community in reflect 
to matters of a civil nature, and embarked in the same common cause; 
that, alarmed at the oppression which hangs oyer America, they haw 
considered what part it would lie proper to take in the unhappy contest 
and had determined that in some cases it was lawful to go to 

that they ought to make a militarj' resistance ^“ 

her unjust invasion, tyrannical oppression, and repeated htetihties, tha 

* Semple, op. «/., p. 
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their brethren were left at discretion to enlist without incurring the cen¬ 
sure of their religious community; and. under these circumstances, many 
had enlisted as soldiers, and many more were ready to do so, who had an 
earnest desire that their ministers should preach to them during the 
campaigns; that they had, therefore, appointed four of their brethren to 
make application to this Convention for the liberty of preaching to the 
troops at convenient times, without molestation or abuse, and praying 
the same may be granted to them. 

Resolved, That it be an instruction to the commanding officers of the 
regiments of troops to be raised, that they permit the dissenting clergy¬ 
men to celebrate divine worship, and to preach to the soldiers, or exhort, 
from time to time, as the various operations of the military service may 
permit, for the ease of such scrupulous consciences as may not choose to 
attend divine services as celebrated by the chaplains.*’ * 

The year 1776 was a great one for religious liberty as it 
was for political emancipation. The Virginia Convention 
incorporated into the organic law of the state the philoso¬ 
phy of religious liberty; the first Legislature assembled 
under the new republic, declared against all laws punishing 
men for religious opinions, and exempted dissenters from 
taxation for the support of the establishment. 

The philosophy of religious liberty was incorporated into 
the Virginia Bill of Rights by the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention at Williamsburg. It was the work of James 
Madison, taught as we have noted^ by the sufferings of 
his Orange County neighbors. The original article (16) 
drawn by George Mason was as follows: 

“That religion, or the duty we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, and not 
by force or violence; and, therefore, that all men should enjoy the fullest 
toleration in the exercises of religion, according to the dictates of con¬ 
science, unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, unless, under 
the color of religion, any man disturb the peace, the happiness, or the 
safety of society; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian 
forbearance, love, and charity towards each other.” * 

* Journal of the Conveniion, August 6, 1775. 

* Supra, p. 371. 

’ Rowland, Life of George Mason, vol. i, appendix x. 
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Upon the motion of James Madison, June 12, 1776, in 
the ‘‘ Committee of the Whole, ” this article was amended 
to read: 

“That religion, or the duly which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, 
not by force or violence; and therefore, all men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience; and that 
it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and 
charity towards each other.” ^ 


Madison had changed “toleration” to “equality.” 
Thus originated the “Religious Freedom” clause of the 
Bill of Rights of Virginia. 

A petition from the Baptists of Prince William County 
brought to the attention of the legislature, the question of 
the practical application of this philosophy of relipous 
equality. The problem was stated as follows; June 20, 

1776: 


“ A petition of sundry persons of the Baptist church, in the county of 

Prince William,.presented to the Conventira, and re^ 

setting forth that at a time when this colony, with others, is contending 
for ti^ civil rights of mankind, against the enslaving schemes erf a power¬ 
ful enemy, they are persuaded the strictest unaniimty is necessary among 
ourselve: and that e»-ery remaining cause of division iMy, if possib^ he 
removed, they think it their duty to peUtion for the foUoe^ leli^m 
ori\Tlecw, which they have not yet been indulg^ with m part of the 
world — to wit • That thev be allowed to worship God m their own way, 
without u.t«Tuptio»; thit thoy b, p«m»ted to mmtoi. tW 

granted Slv will gladly unite with their brethren, and to the utmost of 

referred to the Committ^ 

iS^port the same, v*-ith their opinion thereupon to the Conven- 
tion.' * 

. Hening. StatuU^. vol- is. PP- Ul-Ui; Bitting. StrtaAerry yliioew&a, 
** »JoamaZ* of ike Convention, June 20, 1T76. 
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Thus the practical issue was phrased. From the fact that 
it begs religious indulgences, we may infer that the 
petitioners had drawn the document before they were 
familiarized with Madison’s “religious equality” phrase of 
the Bill of Rights. Thequesto rexata for the next three years, 
1776-1779, was to be the one of “support of the clergj'.’ 

■^Tien the first republican legislative assembly met, 
October 7, 1776, petitions came pouring in from all 
denominations; Anglicans and Methodists supported the 
establishment whilst Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans 

and others prayed for its abolition. 

The petitioners, in general, argued against the church 
on the grounds; that they had been living in ecclesiastical 
bondage, under restrictions inconsistent with equal 
rights, especially in that they must pay for the support of 
a church which they could not conscientiously attend:* 
that even in the frontier settlements where very few 
Anglicans were to be found, glebes and church support 
were to be provided;^ that the temporal interest of the 
country would be advanced by making “Virginia an 
asylum for free inquiry', knowledge and the virtuous of 
every denomination ;”3 that Christianity might safely be 
left to its own force for its preserv'ation; that only the 
Creator himself could prescribe the mode of w'orship;^ 
and that such severity as had been practiced was unworthy 
of a Christian people. 

Arguments advanced by the proponents of the estab¬ 
lishment cited the justice, wisdom, and expediency of the 

»Journal of the Contention, Oct. 22, 1776, Petitions of Various Dis¬ 
senters, Albemarle, Amherst & Buckingham Counties. 

* Ibid., Oct. 24,1776, Petition of Presbytery of Hanover, Nov. 9,1776, 
Petition of August County. 

* Ibid., Oct. 11, 1776, Petition of Prince Edward County. 

* Ibid, Petition from Presbj'tery of Hanover, Oct. 24,1776. 
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existing polity. “It would be inconsistent with justice 
either to deprive the present incumbents of parishes at of 
any right or profits they hold or enjoy, or to cut off ftom 
such as are now in orders and unbeneficed those w gtpct a- 
tions which originated from the laws of the land.” It 
would be unwise to change because of “the experience of 

150 years, during which.order and mfi»r nnl 

tranquillity, true piety and virtue have prevailed.” “A 

religious establishment is conducive to.peace 

and hanniness.virtue.and stiiHv.” 


and happiness.virtue.and study.” 

And as a matter of practical politics, “Uie haidsUps 
which such a regulation might impose on individuals, or 
even bodies of men, ought not to be considered,” that 
“the mildness of the church establishment has heretofore 
been acknowledged by those very dissenters who now aim 
at its ruin," and finally “they cannot suppose, should all 

denominations.be placed upon a level, that 

this equality will continue.and they dread the 

ascendancy of that religion which permits its professors to 
threaten destruction to the Commonwealth, in order to 
serve their own private ends.”^ 


Thomas Jefferson wrote, 

“The 6ist republican legislature.was crowded with pdi- 

tions to abolish.spiritual tjranny. Hiese Iwoo^ <m the 

severest contests in which I have ever been engaged. Our greatest 
opponents were, Mr. Pendleton and Rob«t Carter Nkholas, hcnest 
men, but zealous churchmen. The petitions woe refared to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Country; and. 
after desperate contests in that committee almost dmly frwn the 11th 
of October to the 5th of December, we prevailed so far onty as to 
repeal the laws which rendoed criminal the maintenance of any re¬ 
ligious opinions (other than those of the Episoq>alians), the foiharaim 
of repairing to (Episcopal) Church, or the exerdse of any (other than the 

• Journal of Congreaa, Nov. 8, 1776, Memoiial frean dagy of tire 
Established Church. 
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Episcopal) mode of worship: and further, to exempt dissenters from 
contributions to the support of the Established Church; and to suspend, 
only until the next session, levies on the members of that church for the 
salaries of their own incumbents. For, although the majority of our 

citizens were dissenters.a majority of the Legislature were 

churchmen. Among these, however, were some reasonable and ld)eral 
men, who enabled us, on some points, to obtain feeble majorities. But 
OUT opponents carried, in the general resolutions of committee of Novem¬ 
ber 19th, a declaration that religious assemblies ought to be regulated, and 
that prorision ought to be made for continuing the succession of the clergy and 
superintending their conduct. And in the bill now passed, w as in.serted an 
express reservation of the question whether a general as,sessment should 
not be established by law on every one to the support of the pastor of his 
choice; or whether all should be left to voluntary contribution: and on 
this question, debated at every session from 1776 to 1779, (some of our 
dissenting allies, having now secured their particular object, going over to 
the advocates of a general as.sessment), we could only obtain a suspension 
from session to session until 1779, when the question against a general 
assessment was finally cajried and the establishment of the .Anglican 
Church entirely put down." ‘ 

The bill which repealed the laws which made heresy or 
absence from worship a crime and forced dissenters to 
contribute to the support of the church, was adopted as 
resolutions of the Committee of the Whole House on 
November 19, and was passed by the House, December 
5, 1776. It read: 

“L Resolved, As the opinion of this Committee, that all and every 
act or statute, either of the Parliament of England or of Great Britain, 
by whatever title known or distinguished, which renders criminal the 
maintaining any opinions in matters of religion, forbearing to repair to 
church, or the exercising any mode of worship whatsoever, or which 
prescribes punishment for the same, ought to be declared henceforth of 
no validity or force within this Commonwealth. 

2. Resolved, That so much of an act of Assembly made in the fourth 
year of the reign of Queen Anne, intitled, ‘An act for the Effectual Sup* 
pression of Vice, and Restraint and Punishment of Blasphemous, wicked, 
and dissolute Persons,’ as inflicts certain additional penalties on any 

^ Works of Thomas Jefferson, Ford edition, vol. i, pp. 53-54. Washing¬ 
ton edition, vol. 1, pp. 9-40. Cf. Foote, Sketches cf Vir^nia, pp. 322- 
323. 
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person or persons con\icted a second time of any of the offences 
described in the first dause of the said act, ought to be repealed. 

3. Resolved. That so much of the petitions of the several (fissenteis 
from the church established by law within this Commonwealth as de¬ 
sires an exemption from all taxes and contributions whatever towards 
supporting the said church, and the nunisters thereof or towards the 
support of their respective societies in any other way than themselves 
shall voluntarily agree, is reasonable. 

4. Resolved, That, although the maintaining any opinions in mattm of 
religion ought not to be restricted, yet that public a^emblies of sodeties 
for divine worship ought to be regulated, and that proper provision 
should be made for continuing the succession of the clergy and superin¬ 
tending their conduct. 

5. Resolved, That the several acts of Assembly making provision for 
the support of the clerg>' ought to be repealed, securing to the present 
incumbents all arrears of salary, and to the vestries a pow^ of levying 

for performance of their contracts. 

6. Resolved. That a reservation ought to be ma<fe to the use ol the 
said church, in all times coming, of the several tracts of glebe lands 
already purchased, the churches and chapels already built for the use of 
the several parishes, and of all plats belonging to or appropriated to the 
use of the said church, and all arrears of money or tobacco arisang from 
former assessments; and that there should be reserved to such pari^ as 
have received private donations tor the support of the said churdi and 
its ministers the perpetual benefit of such donations. ^ 


Dissenters were but slightly mollified by this act; they 
wanted religious equality; religious liberty would not 
suffice. So for the next three years petitions continued to 
roll in, from Baptists, Anglicans, Methodists and Pres¬ 
byterians, Presbj'teries, Parishes and Associations, by 
TOunties and by groups, from dissenters and from sup¬ 
porters of the general assessment. Finally, November 15. 


779, the House, 

Ordered. That leave be given to bring in a biD f« ‘repeali^ » mu^f 
he act of .\s.<einbly entitled. Act for the Supp^ of t^(^ 
tc •’ as relates to the pavment of salaries heretofore pven to the W 
4 the Church of England, and that Me^- Mason. Strother and Ran- 

lolph. do prepare and bring in the same . * 


t Journal of Houre, November 19, December S. 1776 
* /kid.. Novemb^ 15, 1779. 
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Mr. Mason presented the bill, November 18, 1779. It 
was read and ordered read a second time. On the next 
day it was given a second reading, and turned over to the 
Committee of the Whole House. December 11, it was 
ordered engrossed. December 13, it was passed to a 
third reading and the following act was carried, 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That so much of the act 
entitled — ‘ An Act for the Support of the Clergy, and for the regular 
collecting and paying the Parish Levies,’ and of all and every other Act 
or Acts providing salaries for the Ministers, and authorizing the vestries 
to levy the same, shall be, and the same is hereby repealed.” * 

The question had been decided against the system of a 
general assessment, and the establishment was finally 
put down. Its purse strings had been cut and the im¬ 
portant economic bond between church and state in 
Virginia was severed. 

Hawks tells us that, “The Baptists were the principal 
promoters of this work, and in truth aided more than 

any other denomination in its accomplishment.”^ And 

Semple explains, 

“It is said, however, and probably not without truth, that many 
of the Episcopalians who voted for abolishing the Establishment did 
it upon an expectation that it would be succeeded by a general assess¬ 
ment; and, considering that most of the men of wealth were on that 
side, they supposed that their funds would be lessened very little. 
This, it appeared in the sequel, was a vain expectation. The people 
having once shaken off their fetters, would not again permit themselves 
to be bound. Moreover, the war now' rising to its height, they W'ere in 
too much need of funds to permit any of their resources to be devoted to 
any other purpose during that period; and w'e shall see that w'hen it w'as 
attempted, a few' years after the expiration of the war, the people set 
their faces against it.’* * 

^ Hening, SiainleSj x, p. 197; Journal of House, November 18, 19, and 
December 11 and 13, 1779. 

* Hawks, Protestant Ejnscopal Church in Virginia, p. 15i. 

* Semple, op. eU., p. 
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Virginia Baptists in their politico-religious semi- 
yearly associations had by 1779 discovered new points of 
religious equality. WTiile the Assembly was threshing over 
the assessment bill, the Baptists had discovered other 
points wherein religious equality was being denied them. 
At this General Association of 1777: 

“A committee was appointed, charged with the duty of wcftniinmg the 
laws of the Commonwealth and designating all such as were justly con¬ 
sidered offensive; of recommending the method to be pursued to obtam 
their remo\*al from the statute book; to propose in form such laws, to be 
laid before the Legislature, as should firmly establish and maintain 
‘religious freedom* in all its extent and bearings, and to report at the 
earliest moment practicable. 

In that report numerous laws were designated as offensive, 
prominent among which was the law winch required all marriages to be 
performed by Episcopal clerg>Tnen, with the ceremonies of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, and made all otherwise performed illegal and void; 
and all the laws establishing the Episcopal Church as the religion of 
the State, and providing for its support from the public purse. As the 
best method to procure their removal from the statute book, continued 
agitation among the people, and petitions to the L^lature w^ recom¬ 
mended; and, as expressive of such government action as was desired, a 
law was drawn up in form and reported, entitled. Act for the Establish¬ 
ment of Religious Freedom* to be presented to the Legislature, with an 
earnest petition that it might be adopted as a law of the state. 

This report wai received, amply discussed, and adopted. An address 
was prepared, embod>-ing all the suggestions of the report, especially the 
proposed law to establish religious liberty; commissioners were appoint^, 
to whose fidelitv it was confided, and they were instructed to remam with 
the Legislature and give their attention to these interests during the 

approaching session.*’ ^ 

The Baptists had learned the expediency of petitions, 

publicity, agitation, commissions and lobbying. 

Continuous agitation was not without results. In 
October 1777, Virginia decreed that Baptists and Metho- 
dists might raise their own companies, troops, raiments, 

»HoweD. Early Baptuia w Virgima. p. 164. 
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or other units of soldiery and provided them with their 

own field-officers, chaplains, etc.* 

At the May meeting of the General Association of the 

Baptists in 1778, the committee “appointed to enquire 
whether any grievances existed in the civil laws that were 
oppressive to the Baptists,” reported on the marriage 
laws as “partial and oppressive.” “Upon which it was 
agreed to present to the next General Assembly a memorial 
praying for a law affording equal privileges to all ordained 

ministers of every denomination. 

The October meeting of this association, held at Dupuy’s 
Meeting-house “recommend that two persons be appointed 
to wait on the next General Assembly and lay these 
grievances before them. Jeremiah ^^alker and Elijah 
Craig (and in case of the failure of either), John Williams 
were appointed to attend the General Assembly.'* 

The bill “declaring marriages solemnized by di.ssenting 
ministers laiiv-ful” was presented on December 5, and 
read a first time. Two days later the bill was rejected. 
But the Baptists were not dismayed, they went on marr>’- 
ing and trusting that their political activities would 
ultimately win. In fact they seem deliberately to have 
augmented the number of these illegal marriages as an 
argument for their legalization. 

At the October meeting of 1779, Nottoway in Amelia 
County, the following entry was agreed to unanimously: 

“It seems that many of the Baptists preachers, presuming upon a 
future sanction, had gone on to marr>' such people as applied for marriage. 
It was determined that a memorial should be sent from this Association 
requesting tl^it all such marriages should be sanctioned by a law for 

^ Hening, Staintes, ix, p. S48. 

* Semple, op. dL, p. 64. 

* Ibid,, p. 64. 

* Journal of the House, December 5 and 7, 1778. 
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that purpose.For a set of preachers to proceed to sotemnise 

the rites of matrimony without any law to authorize them, might at 


appear incorrect and indeed censurable; but we are informed 
were advised to this measure by Bdr. Patrick Henry, as bring 
certain of obtaining the law. It succeeded.” * 


The petition from the Baptist Association, “praying 
that an act may pass to declare such marriages (those 
solemnized by dissenting ministers) lawful” was read in 
the House on October 25, 1779. On the 25th, Mr. Henry 


accordingly presented a bill but again this failed.^ Where¬ 
upon the Baptists fairly flooded the 1780 Gteneral Assem¬ 
bly with petitions upon the subject. 

On December 2, 1780, the Committee for Religion 


reported a bill declaring “what shall be a lawful marriage” 
which was passed on the 18th. It was as follows: 


“For encouraging marriage and for removing doubts concerning the 
validity of marriages celebrated by minbters other than the Chnrch of 
England, be it enacted by the General Assembly — That it shall and 
may be lawful for any minister of any society or congregation of Chris¬ 
tians, and for the Society of Christians call^ Quakers and Mennonites, to 
celebrate the rites of matrimony, and to join together as man and wife, 
those who may apply to them agreeable to the rules and usage of the 
respective societies to which the parties to be married respectively 
belong, and such marriages, as weU as those heretofore celebrated by 
dissenUng minbters, shaU be, and they are hereby, declared good and 

valid in law.” * 


This act, clogged with “ provisos ” as it was, marks an 
advance in religious liberty, the solemn vows to Uye 
together as husband and wife might now be uttered m 
words and with forms agreeable to the consciences of the 

contracting parties. . 

Then the Baptists had machinery for remedying 


‘ Semple, op. «!., pp. 55-66; HoweU. op. p. 

»Journal of House, 1779, Octoto 25, 26. 

> Hening, StaluUs, x. pp- 361-362; Journal of Bouse, November 
December 2, 18, 1780. 
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unsatisfactory laws. By 1784, the restrictive features of 

the act of 1780 had been removed. 

In 1782 the Committee on Religion reported favorably 
on petitions, the first of which asked for “the repeal of that 
part of the law defining lawful marriages which kept dis¬ 
senting ministers from marrying people beyond the limits 
of their own counties”; and the second of which called for 
“the repeal also of the clause limiting the number of 
dissenting ministers who were to be licensed in each 
county to perform the marriage ceremony.”^ 

In response to a petition “to authorize marriage by 
civil authorities” for “the relief of settlers on Western 
waters,” a bill for “Marriages in certain cases” was 
passed June 27, 1783.^ This provided that county 
courts on the Western waters might license “sober and 
discreet laymen” to perform the marriage ceremony in 
the absence of accessible ministers under certain con¬ 
ditions, and it legalized all such marriages previously 
made. 

In 1783 the Assembly received numerous memorials 
and petitions for the repeal and amendment of parts of 
the marriage act.^ The Baptist General Association in 
1784 sent a commissioner, Reuben Ford, to the General 
Assembly to attend to this and other matters for them^ 
and the General Assembly was deluged with petitions.® 
Accordingly on December 16, a bill amending the Acts 
Concerning Marriage, passed the house and soon became 
a law. This provided, “ It shall and may be lawful for any 
ordained minister of the Gospel in regular communion 

* Journal of House^ November 22, 1782. 

* Ibid,, 1783, May 30. June 25 and 27. 

* Ibid., 1783, May 30, 31, June 19, November 6. 

^ Frbtoe, History of the Ketocton Association, p. 92. 

^Journal of House, 1784, May 24, 26, June 8, Nov. 11, etc. 
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with any society of Christians, and every such nunister 
is hereby authorized to celebrate the rites of matrimony 
according to the forms and customs of the Church to 
which he belongs.”^ Freedom had been achieved in 
another point of religious ceremonial. 

Baptists next assaulted the vestries, Episcopalian 
closed corporations. A petition from Amelia County, 
May 12, 1780, prayed “that vestries be di^lved.”^ 

A bill for dissolving several vestries and electing overseers 
of the poor became a law, July 5,1780.3 But the Baptists 

wanted a root and branch policy; November 8, 1780, the 
General Association petitioned for the abolition of the 
existing vestry law;^ and a petition in 1781, November 22, 
asks that “ all vestries be dissolved by Act of Assembly, 
and new ones elected by the body of the co mm u n ity at 
large, dissenters to be equally competent with co^ormists 
to the post of vestrymen, and the sole proviso to be 
attachment to the present form of govemment.”5 The 
vestry question was swallowed up in the climax of the 
struggle for religious freedom which develop^ in the 
years 1784 and 1785; the petition just mentioned was 

rejected by the next assembly, June 9, 1782. 

The close of the Revolutionary War m 1783, left 
religion in Virginia in a deplorable state and was foUowed 
by a grand effort at revival. Revival for the Churc^^ 
took the form of an effort at restoration of the establish¬ 
ment. The parties thereto were the Churchmen agam^ 
the Baptists. In the struggle the Presbyterians wavered, 


‘ Hening, op. P- 503. 

* Journal of the House, May 12, 1780. 

* Hening. op.^., volL x, p. 

«Journal of House, NovembCT », l Novem 

‘/Wd November 22.1781: June 9,1782. 

to 9.“; ITM; M..V M. 96 .nd June 8. November 11. W. 1™. 
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and for a time supported the Anglicans. Every effort was 
put forth on both sides; the adoption of Thomas Jefferson’s 
statute of Religious Freedom was the final outcome. 
Jefferson has left us his own account of the steps which led 



to the adoption of this bill: 


“Early. in the session of 1776 . I moved and 

presented a bill for the revision of the laws, which was pas.sed on the 
twenty-fourth day of October, and on the 6fth of November, Mr, Pendle¬ 
ton, Mr. W.sdhe, George Mason, Thomas Lee and myself were appointed 

a committee to execute the work.We met on the 

thirteenth of January 1777. The 6rst question was whether we should 
propase to abolish the whole existing system of laws and prepare a new 
and complete Institute, or preserve the general s\ flnfi onl\ 
it to the present state of things. Mr. Pendleton, contrary to his usual 
disposition in favor of ancient things, was for the former proposition in 

which he was joined by Mr. Lee.This last was the opinion of 

Mr. Wythe, Mr. Mason and myself. Mlien we proceeded to the dis¬ 
tribution of the work, Mr Mason excused himself, as. being no lawyer, 
he felt himself unqualified for the work, and he resigned soon after. 
Mr. Lee excused himself on the same ground, and died indeed in a short 
time. The other two gentlemen, therefore, and myself divided the work 

among us. We were employed in this work from that time to 

February, 1779, when we met at Williamsburg.and meeting 

day by day, we examined critically our several parl.s. sentence by .sen¬ 
tence, scrutinizing and amending, until we had agreed on the whole. 
We then returned home, had fair copies made of our several parts w hich 
were reported to the General Assembly, June 18th, 1779, by Mr. Wythe 
and myself, Mr- Pendleton s residence being distant, and he having 
authorized us by letter to declare his approl>ation. We had in this work 
brought so much of the Common law' as it was thought necessary to 
alter, all the British statutes from Magna Charta to the present day, and 
all the laws of Virginia, from the establishment of our Legislature, in the 
4th Jac 1 (James 1) to the present time, which we thought should be 


retained, within the compass of one hundred and twenty-six bills, making 
a printed folio of ninety pages only. Some bills were taken out, oc¬ 
casionally, from time to time and passed; but the main body of the 
work was not entered on by the Legislature, until after the general peace, 
in 1785, when by the unwearied exertions of Mr. Madison, in opposition to 
the endless quibbles, chicaneries, perversions, vexations and delays of 
lawyers and demi-lawyers. most of the bills were passed by the Legis¬ 
lature, with little alteration. 
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The bill for establishing religious freedom, the prindples of whidt had, 
to a certain degree, been enacted before, I had drawn in all the latitude of 
reason and right. It stiU met with opposition, but with some mutilations 
in the preamble, it was finally passed.” ‘ 

The fight over Mr. Jefferson’s bill lasted from 1779 to 
1786. Other bills were offered and considered, as those of 
Messrs. Harvie, Mason, and Baker of June 12, 1779,2 
and of Patrick Henry, of October 25, 1779.^ The whole 
matter was given fullest publicity and the various religious 
assemblies considered it carefully and worked for its 
acceptance or rejection, accordingly as it met their ideas. 

The meeting of the Baptist Association held at the 
Nottoway Meeting-house, Amelia County, October 1779, 
decided that the report of Jeremiah Walker, as delegate to 
the General Assembly, was highly gratifymg. Upon which 
the following entr>' was unanimously agreed to, 

“ On consideration of the biU estebhshing religioiB freedoim agreed: 
That the said bUl, in our opinion puts ^8«o«is ^om u^n it^pa 
basis, prescribes the just limiU of the power of the State with to 

religion, and properly guards against partiahty tow^ any 
Semination; We, therefore, heartily approve of the ^e, and wi* 

it may pass into a law. Ordered. That this our 

bUl hiSSmitted to the public printers to be inserted mtheGaaettes. 

November 1, the House records a petition from A^erst 

county for the paesuge of the bUl of the Ust As^mhly to 
_ . « 1 e; XT_in *‘r>ivprs nf the free- 


[leligious Freedom.^ November lu, 

lolders and other free inhabiUnta of Amherst, who aft^ 
.ards describe themselves as “composed “t 
England men, Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists, 

«Jefferson, Worla, Ford eition vol. i. pp. 58-62. 

* Journal of House, 1T79, June 4, 12, 14. 

1 Ibid , 1779, October 25, 26, etc. 

her 3. 10. 
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"unanimously and with one voice, declare their hearty assent, con¬ 
currence, and approbation of the Act of January. 1779, declaring all 
church laws null, and the Act of Religious h'reedom the true exposition 

of the Bill of Rights.” * 

The bill for Religious Freedom was to be greatly con¬ 
fused with another bill, dealing with the question of the 
church property. November 15. 1779, the bill concerning 
religion was put off till the first of the next March, and 
Messrs. Mason, Henn,% and General Nelson, were ordered 
to bring in a bill “For saving and .securing the property 
of the Church heretofore by law established.”^ The 
deplorable state of the country without religion was caus¬ 
ing a mass of petitions relative to the .subject. One from 
Essex was read, October 22, 1779, to the effect that: 

“The great confusion and disorder that hath arisen, and is likely to 
continue in this county on account of Religion, since the Old Establish¬ 
ment has been interrupted, convinces us of the great and absolute neces¬ 
sity there is for the Legislative body of this State, to take it under their 

most serious consideration.A General Assesvsment for the 

support of Religious worship would be most agreeable to your Petitioners, 
that all licensed and Itinerate Preachers be forbid collecting or Assembling 
of Negroes and others at unseasonable times. That every Minister of 
every Christian Denomination have his stated place of Worship. That 
no insults, or interruptions be suffered to any Christian Congregation 
assembled at proper times for Worship. That no doctrine be permitted 
to be preached, which may tend to subvert Government or disturb Civil 
Society. That there be a general Election of Vestry Men in every Parish, 
and that they may have power to assess or levy upon the Tythables of 
their respective Parishes, what they may think reasonable for the support 
of the Ministers of every Denomination and to be paid to any profession 
that the occupiers of such Tythes may think proper.** ^ 

From 1780 to 1783 the engagement between the forces 
of religious freedom and those of religious support was but 
desultory. The General Assembly did but little for or 

^Jounwl of //oiMC. 1779. November 10; Thom, op, ri/., pp. OG-67. 

November 15, 1779, 

^ Ibid,, October 22, 1779; Eckenrode, op, cU., pp. 57-58. 
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against these respective causes; it merely listened re¬ 
spectfully to the memorials and petitions of the parties. 
Throughout these were numerous, showing that mterest 
in the matter had not waned. At the 1780 meeting of the 
Presbytery of Hanover, “A memorial to the Assembly of 

Virginia.to abstain from interfering in the 

government of the church,” was prepared, “ and being read 
in Presbytery, is appointed and directed to be transmitted 
to the House. The Presbytery to request Colonel McDowell 
and Captain Johnson to present their memorial to the 
Assembly, and to second it by their influence, and Mr. 
Wadell and Mr. Graham are appomted to inform these 

gentlemen of the request of Ih^bytery. 

The General Assembly ordered, June 4,1780; That leave 
be given to bring in a bill “for saving the property of the 
church heretofore by law established,” and that the (»m- 
mittee appointed to prepare and bring m a bill “for 
reUgious freedom” do prepare and bring in the same.2 
On the 14th a “bill for establishing religious freedom wm 
read a second time.” Its third reading was deferred till 
August On that same date a biU “ for savmg the property, 
etc.” was read a second time.^ On July 5, a bill for dis¬ 
solving several vestries and electing overseers of the poor 

was passed; it became a law on the llth."^ 

At the Fall Assembly the Baptist Association p^ 

litioned for the abolition of the existing law. 

Buckingham, Prince Edward and Cambered Counties 
request the sUencmg of aU non-iurors and a double tax m 
them « This continues to be the situation; m 1783, 


* Foote, op. cit., p. 832. 

* Journal oj Boute, June 4, 
> Ibid., June 14, 1780. 

« Ibid.. July 5,11; Henmg, 

» Ibid., November 8, 1780. 


X. p. 288. 

• Ibid,. November 
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November 6, “the ministers and messengers of the several 
Baptist churches petition for religious freedom^ while 
requests come from Lunenburg and Amherst counties for 
“a general and equal constitution for the support of the 

clerg\’.”^ 

In 1784, the War being over, the twin questions of 
support of religion and religious freedom were attacked in 
earnest. The Assemblies of that year were flooded with 
petitions from both sides. One from Amelia county, read 
on November 8, recited: 


“That vour Petitioners have with much concern observed a general 
Declension of Religion for a number of years past, occasioned in Part, we 
conceive by the late war, but chiefly by its not being duly aided and 
patronized by the Civil Power; that should it decline with nearly the 
same rapidity in the Futirre, your Petitioners apprehend consequences 
dangerous, if not fatal to the Strength and Stability of Civil Govern* 

ment.Were all Sense of Religion rooted out of the Minds of 

Men, scarce anj-thing would be left on which human laws would take 
hold.Your Petitioners therefore think that those who legis¬ 

late, not only have a right, founded upon the Principle of Public Itility. 
but as they wish to promote the Virtue and Happiness of their Constitu¬ 
ents and the Good People of the State in general; as they wish well to 


the strength and Stability of Government, they ought to aid and patron¬ 
ize Religion.As every man of the state partakes of the 

Blessings of Peace and Order.(so) every man should con¬ 

tribute as well to the support of Religion, as that of Civil Government; 
nor has he any Reason to complain of this, as an Encroachment upon his 
religious Liberty, if he is permitted to worship God according to the 


dictates of his Conscience.’** 


Similar petitions for the support of religions were received 
from Wan^nck county, the Isle of Wight, etc.^ 

The opposition to this idea of a renewed general assess¬ 
ment was best expressed by the Baptists. Wlien their 


^ Journal of House^ November 6, 1783. 

* IbiJ., 1783. November 8, «7. 

* Ibid., 1784, November 8; Eckeorode, op. cii. p. 84. 

* Journal of House, 1784, ilay 15, 47, November 4, 12. 
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General Committee met in October it drew a memorial to 
the General Assembly and “Resolved to oppose the law for 
a general assessment and that for the incorporation of 
religious societies, which are now in agitation. 

First, it was contrary to their principles and avowed sentiments, the 
making pro\'ision for the support of religion by law; that the distinction 
between ci^'il and ecclesiastical governments ought to be kept up without 
blending them together: that Christ Jesus hath given laws for the 
government of his Kingdom and direction of hb subjects, and gave in¬ 
struction concerning collections for the various purposes of religion, and 
therefore needs not legislative interference. 

Secondly, should a legislative bodj' undertake to pass laws for the 
government of the church, for them to say what doctrines shall be 
believed, in what mode worship shall be performed, and what the sxim 
collected shall be, what a dreadful precedent it would establbh; for when 
such a right b claimed by a legblature, and given up by the people, by the 
same rule that they decide in one instance they may in every instance. 
Religion in thb b like the press: if government limits the press, and says 
thb shall be printed and that shall not, in the event it will destroy the 
freedom of the press; so when legblatures undertake to pass laws about 
religion, religion loses its form, and Christianity b reduced to a system 
of worldly policy. 

Thirty, it has been believed by us that that Almighty Power that 
instituted religion ynU support Hb own cause; that in the course of 
di\*ine Providence events will be overruled, and the influence of grace 
on the hearts of the Lord's people will incline them to affwd and con¬ 
tribute what is necessary for the support of religion, and therefore there 
is no need for compulsory measures. 

Fourthly, it would give an opportunity to the party that were numer¬ 
ous (and, of course, possessed the rulmg power) to use their influence and 
exercise their art and cunning, and multiply signers to their own favorite 
party- And. last, the most desernng, the faithful preacher, who in a 
pointed manner reproved sin and bore testimony against every species 
of vice and dissipation, would, in all probability, have been profited very 
little by such a law. while men-pleasers, the gay and fashionable, who can 
wink at sin and daub hb hearers with untempered mortar, saying, 
‘ Peace, peace,' when there is no peace, who can lay out hb orat<»y in 
dealing out smooth things mingled with deception, the wicked, it is 
clear, would like to have it so; and it follows the br^gious and can^ 
part of the people would richly reward them for their flattery, and the 

undeser%'ing go off with the gain. ^ 

Fristoe, op. eU., p. 
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A similar petition against the assessment was received 
from Rockingham countyA 

June 8, 1784, the Committee on Religion reported to the 

House, “That.so much of the memorial from 

the clergj* of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
United Clergj’ of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, as 
relates to an incorporation of their Societies is reasonable; 
and that a like incorporation ought to be extended to all 
other religious Societies within this Commonwealth which 
may apply for the same.”^ A bill was accordingly ordered, 
but it was put off imtil the November session of the legisla¬ 
ture. On November 11, it was resolved in the Committee 
of the V^Tiole, “That the people of this Commonwealth, 
according to their respective abilities, ought to pay a 
moderate tax or contribution annually for the support of 
the Christian religion, or of some Christian Church, 
denomination, or communion of Christians, or of some 
form of Christian worship ;”3 and a special committee 

t civ JJenr^ as chairman was appointed to draft a 
bill, the vote being 47 to 32. 

November 17, the House ordered bills brought in 
regulating the laws as to marriage and the vestries and also 
one to incorporate the clergj- of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It also adopted a resolution, “that acts ought to 
pass for the incorporation of all societies of the Christian 
religion, which may apply for the same.”^ Patrick Henrv 
voted for this bill, James Madison against it. On Decem¬ 
ber 20, the Senate finally passed the amended bill for the 
incorporation of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By 
this act each vestry could hold property up to the value 

I Journal of House, November 18, 1784; E^kenrode, op. cii., pp. 95-96. 

^Journal of House, June 8, 16, 25, 1784. 

’ Ibid., November 11, 1784. 

* Ibid., November 17. 1784. 
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of a certain yearly income, could sue and be sued, like any 
other corporation, and could retain the glebe lands and 
the churches. 

“A Bill establishing a proxnsion for the teachers of the Christian 
religion, or a general assessment biD,” was brought in, December 2, 
1784. On the third, it was read a second time and recommitted to the 
Committee of the Whole House. Its preamble stated: “Whereas the 
general diffusion of Christian knowled^ hath a natural tendency to 
correct the morals of men, restrain their vices, and preserve the peace of 
society, which cannot be effected without a competent provision for 
learnAl teachers, who may be thereby enabled to devote their time and 
attention to the duty of instructing such citizens as from their circum¬ 
stances and want of education cannot otherwise attain such knowledge; 
and it is judged such pro\’i5ion may be made by the Legislature, without 
counteracting the liberal principle theretofore adopted and intended to be 
preserved, by abolishing all distinctions of pre-emiiwnce amongst the 
different societies or communities of Christian/' ^ 


Then followed the provisions that a general assessment 
was to be established and persons in giving in taxes should 
declare the denomination to which they wished their 
assessment to go. If no such a declaration were made, the 
money would go to encourage seminaries of learning m then- 
respective counties. December 24. by a vote of 45 to 38, 
the engrossing of this bill was postponed to the fourth 
Thursday of November. 1785. In the interim the bill 
together vaih the vote thereon was to be printed and 
distributed in order that the sentiments of the people 
might be ascertained. 

As a part of this discussion, James Madison drew up 
and circulated his famous Memorial and Remonstrance 
against Religious Assessments. To the Honorable the 
General Assembly of the Commonicealth of I irginia. 


•*We, the subscribers, citizens 
taken into serious consideration, a 


of the said Commonwealth, having 
Bill printed by order of the last Session 


> Journal of Houu, November 17. December 2, S. and 4. 17S4 
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of General Assembly, entitled, * A Bill establishing a provision for Teach¬ 
ers of the Christian Religion,’ and conceiving that the same, if finally 
armed with the sanctions of a law, will be a dangerous abuse of power, 
are bound as faithful members of a free state, to remonstrate against it, 
and to declare the reasons by which we are determined. We remon.strate 
against the said Bill, 

!. Because we hold it for a fundamental and undeniable truth, ‘that 
religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator and the Manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence.’ The Religion then of every man must be left to the 
conviction and conscience of every man; and it is the right of every man 
to exercise it as these may dictate. This right is in its nature an unalien¬ 
able right. It is unalienable; because the opinions of men, depending 
only on evidence contemplated by their own minds, cannot follow the 
dictates of other men: It is unalienable also; bec'ause what is here a right 

towards men. is a duty towards the Creator. It is the dutv of everv 

% ^ 

man to render to the Creator such homage, and such only, as he believes 
to be acceptable to Him. This duty is precedent, both in order of time 
and in degree of obligation, to the claim.s of Civil .Society. Before anv 
man can be considered as a member of Civil Society, he mu.st be con¬ 
sidered as a subject of the Governor of the Universe: And if a memljer of 
Civil Society, who enters into any subordinate A.ssociation, mast always 
do it with a reserv'ation of his duty to the general authority; much more 
must every man who becomes a member of any particular Civil Society, 
do it with a saving of his allegiance to the I.'niversal Sovereign. We 
maintain, therefore, that in matters of Religion, no man s right is aV)ridged 
b\ the institution of Civil Society, and that religion is wholly exempt 
from its cognizance. True, it is, that no other rule exists, by which anv 
question which may divide a Society, can be ultimately determined than 
the ill of the majority: but it is also true, that the majority may trespass 
on the rights of the minority. 


4. Because the bill violates that equality which ought to be the basis 
of every la^, and which is more indi.spensable. in proportion as the 
validity or expediency of any law is more liable to he impeached. ‘If 
all men are by nature equally free and independent,' all men are to l>e 
considered as entering into Society, on equal conditions; as relinquishing 
no more, and therefore retaining no less, one than another of their 
^tural rights. Above all are they to be considered as retaining an 
equal title to the free exercise of Religion according to the dictates of 
conscience. MTiilst we assert for ourselves a freedom to embrace, to 
profess, and to observe the Religion which we believe to be of divine 
origin, we cannot deny an equal freedom to those whose minds have not 
yielded to the evidence which has convinced us. If this freedom l>e 
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abused, it b an offence against God, not against man. To God, therefore, 
not to man, must an account of it be rendered. 

5. Because the bill implies either that the Civil Magistrate is a compe¬ 
tent Judge of Religious truth, or that he may employ Religion as an 
engine of Civil policy. The first is an arrogant pretention falsified by the 
contradictory opinions of Rulers in all ages, and throughout the world: 
the Second, an unhallowed perversion of the means of salvation! 

6. Because the establishment proposed by the Bill is not requbite for 
the support of the Christian Religion. To say that it is, is a contra¬ 
diction to the Chrbtian Religion itself, for every page of it disavows a 
dependence on the powers of this world. It is a contradiction to fact, 
for it is known that this Religion both existed and flourished, not 
only without the support of human laws, but in spite of every opposition 
from them, and not only during the period of miraculous aid. but long 
after it had been left to its own evidence and the ordinary care of Provi¬ 
dence: Xay. it is a contradiction in terms: for a Religion not invented by 
human policy, must have pre-existed and been supported Wore it w^ 
establbhed by human policy. It is, moreover, to weaken in those who 
profess this Religion a pious confidence in its innate excellence and the 
patronage of its Author; and to foster in those who still reject it a sus¬ 
picion that its friends are too conscious of its fallacies to trust to its own 

Becau.se experience witnesseth that ecclesiastical'establbhments, 

instead of maintaining the purity and efficacy of Religion, have had a 
contrarv operation. During almost fifteen centuries, has the le^^ 
establishment of Christianity been on trial. MTiat have been its fruits. 
More or less in all pla«s. pride and indolence in the Clergy; ignorance 
and servilitv in the laity; in both, superstitution. bigotry and j^rsecuti^ 
Enquire of the Teachers of Chrbtianity for the ages in which it apprarM 
in its greatest lustre; those of every sect, point to the aps prior to lU 
incorporation with Civil policy. Propose a restoration of t*”* 
state in which its Teachers depended on the voluntary rewards of hew 
flocks; manv of them predict its downfall. On which side ought ^e r 
testimony to have greatest weight, when for or when against the 


interest? 


8. Because the establishment vn question is noi 
support ot Ova Governmrnt. H it be urgrd a, ^ 

be not necessary to, the latter pnn»se. .t .Mnot be ^n ecessary lo r te 

former. It Religion be not nithin cognoance ot Civil Goienmieub 

can its legal esmblishmeot be said to be necessijj- to civil 

«T.at Xnce. in tact, have eccfo^tie^esUblishmen^ on Orf 
^ a . w __ 5 Pen to erect a spiriiuiM 
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t\Tanny on the ruin5 of Civil authority; in many instan(‘e> have they l>ecn 
seen upholding the thrones of political tyranny; in no instanc^e have they 
been seen the guardians of the liberties of the people. Ruler> who wished 
to subvert the public liberty, may have found an establi.she<l clergy con¬ 
venient auxiliaries. A just government, instituted to secure and perpetu¬ 
ate it, needs them not. Such a government will t>e best supf)orted by 
protecting every citizen in the enjo\Tnent of his Religion with the .same 
equal hand which protects his person and his property; by neither in¬ 
vading the equal rights of any Sect, nor suffering any Sect to invade those 
of another. 

9. Because the proposed establishment is a departure from that 
generous policy, which, offering an asylum to the persecuted and op¬ 
pressed of every Nation and Religion, promised a lu.stre to our country, 
and an accession to the number of its citizens. WTiat a melancholy mark 
is the Bill of sudden degeneracy! Instead of holding forth an asylum to 
the persecuted, it is itself a signal of persecution. It degrades from the 
equal rank of Citizens all those whose opinions in Religion do not l>end 
to those of the Legislative authority. Distant as it may be. in its present 
form, from the Inquisition, it differs from it only in degree. The one is the 
first step, the other the last in the career of intolerance. The magnani¬ 
mous sufferer under this cruel scourge in foreign Regions, must view the 
Bill as a Beacon on our Coast, warning him to seek some other haven, 
where liberty and philanthropy in their due extent may offer a more 
certain repose from his troubles. 

12. Because, the policy of the bill is adverse to the diffusion of the 
light of Christianity. The first wish of those who ought to enjov this 
precious gift, ought to be, that it may be imparted to the whole race of 
mankind. Compare the number of those who have as yet received it 
with the number still remainging under the dominion of false Religions; 
and how small is the former! Does the policy of the Bill tend to lessen 
the disproportion.^ Xo; it at once discourages those who are strangers 
to tbe light (of revelation) from coming into the Region of it; and coun¬ 
tenances, by example the nations who continue in darkness, in shutting 
out those who might convey it to them. Instead of leveling as far as 
possible, every obstacle to the victorious progress of truth, the Bill with 
an ignoble and unchristian timidity would circuimscribe it. with a wall 
of defence against the encroachments of error 

15. Because, finally, ‘the equal right of every citizen to the free exercise 
of his religion according to the dictates of conscience,' is held by the same 
tenure wnth all our other rights. It we recur to its origin, it is equally the 
gift of nature; if we weigh its importance, it cannot be less dear to us; if 
we consult Declaration of those rights ‘which perUin to the go^ 
people of Mrgmia, as the basis and foundation of government.’ it 
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enumerated with equal solemnity, or rather \^'ith studied emphasis. 
Either, then, we must say, that the will of the Legislature is the only 
measure of their authority; and that in the plenitude of this authority, 
they may sweep away all our fundamental rights; or that they are bound 
to leave this particular right untouched and sacred. Either we must say 
that they may control the freedom of the press, may abolish the trial by 
jury, may swallow up the Executive and Judiciary Powers of the State; 
nay that they may despoil us of our very right of suffrage, and erect 
themselves into an independent and hereditary assembly; or we must say, 
that they have no authority to enact, into a law the Bill imder con- 
consideration. We the subscribers say, that the General Assembly of 
this Commonwealth have no such authority: And that no effort may be 
omitted on our part against so dangerous a usurpation, we oppose to it, 
this remonstrance; earnestly praj^ng, as we are in duty bound, that^the 
Supreme Lawgiver of the L niverse, by illuminatuig those to whom it is 
addressed, may on one hand, turn their councils from every act which 
would affront His holy prerogative or violate the trust committed to 
them: and on the other, guide them into every measure which may be 
worthy of His blessing, redound to their own praise, and establish more 
firmly the liberties, the prosperity, and the happiness of this Common¬ 
wealth.” ^ 

Madison, writing to Janies Monroe from his home in 
Orange, April 12,1785, could say, “The only proceeding of 
the late Session of Assembly which makes a noise through 
the country is that which relates to a General Assessment. 
The Episcopal people are generally for it, though I think 
the zeal of some of them has cooled. The laity of the 
other sects are equally unanimous on the other side. So 
are all the Clergy, except the Presbyterian, who seem ^ 
ready to set up an establishment which is to take them in 
as they were to pull dowm that which shuts them out. I 
do not know a more shameful contrast than might be 
found between their memoriab on the latter and former 
occasion.”^ The Presbyterian clergy could not hold out 


‘ Writings of James Madison, ^tion of 1865, vol. 1, pp. 162-169; 

Hunt €<htion, edition of 1865, vol. ii, pp. 18S-19L 

» Ibid,, edition of 1865, vol. i, p. 144; Hunt edition, vol. u, pp, 131-132. 
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against the protests of their laity and all the other dis¬ 
senters. By May 29, Madison could write to Monroe, 
“The Presbyterian clergj', too, who were in general 
friends of the scheme, are already in another tone, either 
compelled by the laity of that sect, or alarmed at the 
probability of farther interference of the Legislature, if 
they once begin to dictate in matters of Religion.' And 
on August 20, he ^\Tote to Jefferson, 

^‘The Presbjterian ciergA' have at length espoused the side of the op¬ 
position, being moved either by a fear of their laity or a jealousy of the 
Episcopalians- The mutual hatred of these sects has been much in¬ 
flamed by the late Act incorporating the latter. I am far from being 
sorry for it, as a coalition between them could alone endanger our 
religious rights, and a tendency to such an event had been suspected. ” * 

The Baptists stood firm as usual. Their General Com¬ 
mittee, August 13, 1785, heard with alarm through the 
report of their Agent, Reuben Ford, of the engrossing of 
the bill for.a general assessment, and; 

‘‘Resolved, That it be recommended to those counties which have not 
yet prepared petitions to be presented to the General .\ssembly against 
the engrossed bill for a general assessment for the support of the teachers 
of the Christian religion, to proceed thereon as soon as possible; that it is 
beheved to be repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel for the Legislature 
thus to proceed in matters of religion, that no human laws ought to be 
established for this purpose, but that every person ought to be left en¬ 
tirely free in respect to matters of religion; that the Holy Author of our 
rehgion needs no such compulsive measures for the promotion of His 
cause; that the gospel wants not the feeble arm of man for its support; that 
It has made, and will again through divine power, make its way against all 
opposition; and that, should the Legislature assume the right of taxing 
the people for the support of the Gospel, it will be destructive to religious 
liberty. Therefore, This Committee agrees, unanimously, that it will be 
expedient to app>oint a delegate to wait on the General Assembly with a 

^ Madiwn, op. of., edition of 1865, vol. i. p. 154, Hunt edition, vol. ii. 
p. 145; Rives, op. ciL, vol. i, p. 630. 

* Madison, op. cU., edition of 1865, vol. i, p, 175; Hunt edition, vol. i, 
D. 175. 
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remonstrance and petition against such assessment. Accordingly, the 
Reverend Reuben Ford was appointed.”* 

The Presbji;en' of Hanover, May 19, 1785, decided, 
unanimously, in opposition to the measure;- and the 
Convention of the Presb>ierian Church in Virginia, 
Augu.st 10, approved this stand. On the thirteenth, the 
Convention adopted the following Memorial: 

‘To the Honorable the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia: 

The Ministers and Lay Representatives of the PreshN-terian Church 

in Virginia, assembled in convention, beg leave to address you. 

The engrossed bill for establishing a pro\*ision for the teaching of the 
Christian religion and the act for incorporating the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, so far as it secures to that church, the churches, glebes, etc., 
procured at the expense of the whole community are not only e\-idcnce of 
this but of an impolitic partiality which we are sorry to have observed so 
long. We therefore in the name of the Presbj'terian Church in ^ irginia, 
beg leave to exercise our p^i^■ilege as freemen in remonstrating against the 
former absolutely, and against the latter under the restrictions above 

expressed. 

We oppose the Bill: Because it is a departure from the proper line of 
legislation: Because it is unnecessary*, and inadequate to its professed 
end — impolitic, in many respects — and a direct \*iolation of the 

Declaration of Rights. 

The end of civil government is security to the temporal liberty 
property of mankind, and to protect them in the free exercise of religion. 
Legislators are invested with powers from their constitutents, for this 
purpose only, and their duty extends no farther. Religion is altogether 
personal, and the right of exercising it unalienable; and it is not, cannot, 
and ought not to be. resigned to the will of the society at large; and much 
less to the Legislature, which derives its authority wholly from the 
consent of the people, and U limited by the wigina! intention of civil 

associations 

We never resigned to the control of government, our right of detennm- 
irwr for ourselves, in this important article; and acting agreeably to the 
convictions of reason and conscience, in discharging our duty to our 
Creator. And therefore, it would he an unwarrantable stretch of 
prerogative, in the legLsUture. to make laws concerning it. except foi 

1 >emple, op. rit„ p. T1 
* Foote, op. ri/., p. S4L 
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protection. And it would be a fatal sympton of abject slavery in us, 
were we to submit to the usurpation. 

We farther remonstrate against the bill as an impolitic measure; 

It disgusts so large a proportion of the Citizens, that it would weaken 
the Muence of government in other respects, and diffuse a spirit of 
opposition to the rightful exercises of constitutional authority, if enacted 
into law. 

It partiaUy supposes the Quakers and Mennonites to be more faithful 
in condurting the religious interests of their societies, than the other 
sects, which we apprehend to be contrary to fact. 

It unjustly subjects men who may be good citizens but who have not 
embraced our common faith, to the hardship of supporting a system they 
have not as yet believed the truth of; and deprives them of their property, 
for what they do not suppose to be of importance to them. 

It establishes a precedent for further encroachments, by making the 
Legislature judges of religious truth. If the .\ssembly have a right to 
detemine the preference between Christianity, and the other systems of 
religion that prevail in the world, they may also, at a convenient time, 
give a preference to some favored sect among Christians. 

It discourages the population of our country by alarming those who 
may have been oppressed by religious establishments in other countries, 
with fears of the same in this: and by exciting our own citizens to emi¬ 
grate to other lands of greater freedom. 

It revives the principle which our ancestors contested to blood, of 

attempting to reduce all religions to one standard by force of civil 
authority. 

And it naturally opens a door for contention among citizens of different 

creeds, and different opinions respecting the extent of the powers of 
Government.” ‘ 

^\ashington could see no harm in the bill. He WTOte to 
Mason, 1785: “Although no man’s sentiments are more 
opposed to any kind of restraint upon religious pruiciples 
than mine, yet I confess, I am not among the number of 
those who are so alarmed at making men pay toward the 
support of that w'hich they profess.” 

\^hen the Fall session of the Assembly met, October, 
1785, the mass of petitions received indicated the in¬ 
tensity of the feeling relative to the question. Fifty-five 

‘ Sketches of ViTginia, pp. 342-343. 
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were hostile to the measure; these represented forty-eight 
counties. Twenty-two counties sent no petitions; only 
seven counties favored the bill. Tet so strong was 
ecclesiasticism that Dr. Foote informs us the General 
Assessment Bill was defeated only by a majority of three 
votes.^ This indicates the magnitude of the strategic 
victory’ mvolved which apparently would have been won 

on no other issue than that of the assessment. 

As a fruit of thb victory the Jefferson’s “Bill for 
Establishing Religious Freedom” which had been under 
consideration since 1779 was passed, December 1/, li85, 
and signed by the Speaker of the House, January 19,1786, 

as an enrolled bill; 


“Section i. Well aware that the opinions and beliefs of men depend 
not on their o'Rti wiU, but foUovr involuntarUy the evidence proposed to 
their minds; that Almighty God hath created the mind free, and mam- 
fested his supreme will that it shall remain by makmg it altogether 
insusceptible of restraints; that all attempts to influence it by tem^ 
punishments, or burdens, or by ci^^l incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of h>TX)crisy and meanness, and are a depart,^ from the plan o 
the holv author of religion, who bemg lord both of bod.v and i^d, yet 
chose not to propagate it by coercion on either, as was m his 
power to do, but to extend it by its influence on reason alone; 
impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastic^ 
who being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have i^umed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opmoi^ and mod« 
of thinking as the only true, and infallible, ^d as 

a man to^nish ^tributions of money for the propagation of opmio^ 
wShe disbelieves and abhors, is sinful and tj-ramnod; that even the 
forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own rehgioi^ 

tteSur pastor . hose nronds he rr.uW «k. hb p.1^ 

reel. m<». persuasive to 

the ministry those temporary m.ards. vrh.rh pro«^ tan ^ ap^ 
hatio. o. theh »ndu«, 


^ Foote, ov» P* 
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ri(?hts have no dependence on our reli^ioU'- o(>uiions, an>’ more than on 
opinions in physics (»r geometry; tha( llierefore th<* preserilnii^f any 
citizen as unworthy tfie public confiderue l)\' hiyiuf; u[>on him an inca¬ 
pacity of bein#? called to offices of trust and ernohiment. unless he profess 
or renounce this or that reli(?ious opinion, is deprivin^f him injuriously of 
those privileges an<l advantages to which, in common with his fellow' 
citizens, he has a natural right; that it tends also to eorrupl the principles 
of that very religion it is meant to encourage, t)y bril>ing w ith a morK>(M)Iy 
of worldly honors and emoluments those who will externally fTofess and 
conform to it; that though imles^d those are criminal who do not with¬ 
stand such temptations, yet ncitlier are tliosr inn^Kent who lay the bait 
in their wa\ ; that the opinions of men are not the obje<’t of civil govern¬ 
ment, nor under its jiirisdictif)n; that to suffer the civil magistrate to 
intrude his powers into the field of opinu>n and t(> restrain the f>r<»fevsion 
or propagation of principles on supposition of their ill tendency is a 
dangerous fallacy, which at once <iestrf)ys all religious liberty, l>ecaus«* be 
being of course judge of that tendency, w ill make his r>piuioii.s the rule of 
judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others only as tliev 
shall square with or differ from His own; that it is enough for the rightful 
purposes of (ivil fiovernment for its officers t(» interfere w hen principles 
break out into overt acts against pea<'e and gocnl order; and, finally, that 
truth is great and will prevail if left to herself, that she is the proper and 
sufficient antagonist to c!Tf)r, and has nothing to fear from the <‘onflicl 
unless by human interp<*sition disarme<i tt( her natural weaf>ons, free 
argument and debate; errors ceasing tf> Im? dangerous when it is per¬ 
mitted freely to contradict them. 

Section ii. U e, the General An^emhly of I7rg/nia, do enact that no man 
shall be compelled to frequent nr support any religious worship, place or 
^inistry whaiaoerer, nor shall he enforced, restrained, mol/^ted or burdened 
in his body or goods, nor shall otheririse suffer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; hut that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall 
m no wise dimmish, enlarge or affect their riril capacities. 

Section iir. And though we all know that this A-ssembly, elected by 
the p^ple for the ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no power to 
restrain the acts of succeeding Assemblies, constituted with powers equal 
to our own, and that, therefore, to declare this act irrevocable w ould be of 
no effect in law-; yet we are free to declare, and do declare, that the 
rights hereby asserted are of the nature of natural rights of mankind, 
and that if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the present or to 
narrow its operation, such act will be an infringement of natural right." * 

^ of Committee of Rerisors appointed by the General Assembly 

in 1776, published by order of the General Assemblv. Rich¬ 
mond, E84: H-ning, op. cit., vol. xii, p. 84-86; Journal of the House 
December 17, 1785. January 19. 1786. 
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By this the “Act of 1785,” as it is generally known, 
Virginia became the first government in the world to 
establish the absolute divorce of Church and State, “the 
greatest distinctive contribution of America to the sum of 
Western Christianized Civilization.”^ Thomas Jefferson 
was our minister to France when this bill finally became a 
law. He clearly foresaw its importance to the European 
world. He had it printed both in English and in French 
and circulated as a part of that pamphlet literature which 
was so influential in advancing the French Revolution. 
In a letter to James Madison, December 16, 1786, he 
wrote: 

“The Virginia Act for Religious Freedom has been received with in¬ 
finite approbation in Europe, and propagated with enthusiasm. I do 
not mean by the governments, but by the individuals who compose them. 
It has been translated into French and Italian, has been sent to most of 
the courts of Europe, and has been the best e^^dence of the falsehood of 
those reports which stated us to be in anarchy. It is inserted in the new 
Encyclopedia, and is appearing in most of the publication respecting 
America. In fact, it b comfortable to see the standard of reason at 
length erected, after so man y ages during which the human mind has 
been held in vassalage by kings, priests, and nobles; and it is honorable 
for us to have produced the first legislature who had the courage to 
declare that the reason of man may be trusted with the formation erf his 
own opinions.’"* 

In the following year, 1787, we find Count Mirabeau 
discussing this act in his essay on Moses Menddssohn and 
the Political Reform of the Jews. French Jews addressed 
the French National Assembly as follows, January 29,1790: 

“ America, to which politics anil owe so many useful lessons, has ^ 
jected the word toleration from its code, as a term tending to compromise 
indi\ndual liberty and to sacrifice certain classes of men to other classes. 
To tolerate is. in fact, to suffer that which you could, if you wish, prevent 

and prohibit.” 

' Thom, StruggU for Religious Freedom in Virgin^ p. 73. 

* of Thovuu Jefferson^ Ford edition, vol. iv, p. 334. 
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With the passage of the “Act of 1785” the real struggle 
for religious freedom had been won, — the principle of 
“Religious Liberty” had assumed legal form. Yet, re¬ 
ligious strife was not at an end for, even in Virginia, there 
were still points for friction. The (General Assembly of 
1787 repealed the Act incorporating the Protestant 
Episcopal Church but provided, January 9, that each 
religious society should be secured in its property and 
authorized to regulate its own discipline.* The Assembly 
still regarded the Prote.stant Episcopal Church as the 
legal successor to the Established Church and entitled to 
its property. However, this was partly remedied in 1799 
when the Assembly, January 24, passed “An Act to 
Repeal Certain Acts and to Declare the Construction of 
the Bill of Rights and Constitution Concerning Religion.” 
This act recites that the acts of 1776, 1779, 1784, etc. 
“do admit the church established under the regal govern¬ 
ment to have continued so, subsequently to the Constitu¬ 
tion; have asserted a legislative right to establish any 
religious sect, and have incorporated religious sects, all of 
which is inconsistent with the principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion and of religious freedom, and manifestly tends to the 
establishment of a national church.” The Act of 1799, 
accordingly, repealed the acts mentioned; but it con¬ 
tained no order for the sale of the glebes.^ 

It was not until 1802 that the General Assembly 
repealed all the laws relative to the late Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and declared a true exposition of the 
principles of the Bill of Rights and Constitution respecting 
the same to be contained in the act entitled, “An act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom (Jefferson’s Law of 


‘ Hening, op. cit., vol. xii, p. 266; Semple, op. eit., p. 74. 
^ Code of Virginia, Articles under “Churches". 
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1785) ”; thereby recognizing the principle that all property 
formerly belonging to the said Church, of everj' description, 
devolved on the good people of this Commonwealth on 
the dissolution of the British Government here in the same 
degree in which the right and interest of the said Church 
was therein derived from them; and that although the 


General Assembly had the right to authorize the sale of all 
such property indiscriminately, yet being desirous to 
reconcile all the good people of this Commonwealth, it was 


deemed inexpedient at that time to disturb the present 
incumbents. Accordingly it was enacted that in any 


countv where any glebe was or should become vacant, the 
overseers of the poor should have full power to sell the 


same. The proceeds were to be appropriated to the poor 
of the parish, or to any other object which a majority of 
freeholders and housekeepers in the parish might by 
wTiting direct, provided, that nothing should authorize an 
appropriation of it, “to any religious purpose whatever.” 
The church buildings with the property contained in them, 
and the churchyards were not to be sold under the law, 
neither were any private donations made before the year 
1777 to be sold, if there were any person in being entitled 
to hold property under the original donor. Gifts of any 
kind made after the year 1777 were left untouched.^ 

The Episcopalian historian Hawks can write, The 
warfare begun by the Baptists seven-and-twenty y^ 
before was now hnished.’’^ Religious Freedom had 
triumphed in Virginia, whence it spread to the nation. 
The principles of the “Act of 1785 ” were to be made a part 
also of the national Bill of Rights by the First Amendment 


to the Constitution. 


J Code of Virginia, 


•‘Churches’'; Fristoe, op. eii., p. 95; Semple, op 


Cl/., p- 7^ 

• Hawks, op. «/•, P' 
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CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AND RELIGION 

Separation of Church and State had been effected only 
at the close of the period under consideration; throughout 
the j>eriod, 1774 to 1789, Religion was one of the chief 
concerns of the State. From the first meeting of a com¬ 
mittee working for American rights through to the final 
session of Continental Congress, we find the political 
assemblies imbued with a profound appreciation of their 
religious responsibilities. The founders of the republic 
invoked God in their civil assemblies, sought guidance for 
their political actions from their religious leaders and 
recognized the precepts of their Bible as sound political 
maxims. 

The proclamations and other state papers of Continen¬ 
tal Congress are so filled with Biblical phrases as to 
resemble Old Testament ecclesiastical documents. They 
imabashedly exhibit a belief in a Protestant Christianity 
and they invoke, as a sanction for their acts, the name of 
“God,” “Almighty God,” “Natures God,” “God of 
Armies,” “Lord of Hosts,” “His Goodness,” “God’s 
Superintending Providence,” “Providence of God,” 
“Providence,” “Supreme and Universal Providence,” 
“Overruling Providence of God,” “Creator of All,” 
“Indulgent Creator,” “Great Governor of the World,” 
“The Divinity,” “Supreme Judge of the Universe,” 
“Supreme Disposer of All Events,” “Holy Ghost,” 
“Christian Religion,” “Jesus Christ,” “God and the 
Constitution,” and “Free Protestant Colonies.” Their 
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extreme insistence upon the religious sanction may be 
explained in part by the fact that the Government was 
wnthout definite legislative authority; this deficiency could 
be remedied in no other way so well as by a reliance upon 


religion. 

Just as there was no legally limited authority for their 
acts, so too there was no constitutional limitation upon the 
scope of their legislation. We find them legislating upon 
such subjects as morality, sins, repentance, humiliation, 
divine service, fasting, prayer, reformation, mourning, 
public worship, funerals, chaplains, true religion, and 
Thanksgiving. The Sabbath is recognized to a degree 
rarely exhibited in other countries; Congress adjourns, and 


all official business is suspended. 

Almost everj’ denomination was represented in Congress; 

Episcopalians ‘ by Washington, Jay, Duane, Randolph; 
Congregationalists by theAdamses; Quakers by Mifflmand 
Dickinson; Lutherans by Muhlenberg; Baptists by 
Manning and Ward; Presbyterians by Witherspoon, etc. 
Clergj' as well as laymen were represented; in Zubly, 
Manning, Muhlenberg and Witherspoon. In fact the 
preeminence of some of them seems to have given cause 
for uneasiness and we find an effort being made to exclude 
them from participation in the civil affairs of the nation. 
On July 25, 1778, “a motion was made, that the sense 
of the house be taken, whether it is proper that Congress 
should appoint any person of an ecclesiasti^l charactj 
to any civil office under the United States. It is evi¬ 
dent that little support was found for the “ot^n as when 
the previous question was put it was carried jhe jnatte 

was never again brought forward. It is not difficult, h 
AVPr to see how the commandmg mfluence of such men as 


I Joumali of Congress, vol. xi, p- 718. 
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Manning, Witherspoon and Muhlenberg might have 
caused a feeling to have arisen that the clergy were a 
dominating power in Congress. 

In so far as Congress was possessed of any delegated 
authority it was empowered to deal with religious matters. 
The credentials of the first delegates from Massachusetts 
Bay instructed them “to deliberate and determine upon 

wise and proper measures.for the recoverj' and 

establishment of their just rights and liberties, civil and 
religious.”^ And the Suffolk Resolutions which that 
colony placed before Congress on September 17, 1774, 
resolved among other things: 

"1. That it is an indispensable duty which we owe to God, our Coun¬ 
try, ourselves, and posterity, by all lawful ways and means in our power 
to maintain, defend and preserve those civil and religious rights and 
liberties, for which many of our fathers fought, bled and died, and to 
hand them down entire to future generations. 

10. That the late act of Parliament for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion and the French laws, in that extensive country, now 
called Canada, is dangerous in an extreme degree to the Protestant 
religion and to the civil rights and liberties of all America: and, there¬ 
fore, as men and Protestant Christians, we are indispensably obliged to 
take all proper measures for our security. 

17. That this country, confiding in the wisdom and integrity of the 
Continental Congress, now sitting in Philadelphia, pay all due respect 
and submission to such measures as may be recommended by them to 
the colonies for the restoration and establishment of our just rights, civil 
and religious.”^ 


These resolutions were addressed to Gage personally 
with a dedication, “We are resolved, by Divine assistance, 
never to submit.”^ Congress replied to the resolutions 
with a vote of sympathy. In describing this vote John 
Adams wrote to his wife, “These votes were passed in full 


^ Joumak of Congress, vol. i, p. 16. 

* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 33-86 

* Ibid,, vol. i, p. 38. 
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Congress with perfect unanimity.the fixed 

determination.was enough to melt a heart of 

stone. I saw the tears gush into the eyes of the old, grave 
pacific Quakers of Pennsylvania.”^ 

The First Continental Congress assembled September 
5, 1774. The next day Cushing of Massachusetts moved 
that the daily sessions be opened with prayer. To this an 
objection was made by John Jay of New York and another 
by Rutledge of South Carolina, on the ground that, proper 
as the act would be, it was rendered impractical by the 
diversity on religious sentiments and usages of the mem¬ 
bers of Congress, — some being Congregationalists, some 
Presbyterians, some Anabaptists, some Episcopalians, 
some Quakers, etc. MTiereupon Samuel Adams spoke, 
“I am no bigot. I can hear a prayer from a man of piety 
and virtue, who is at the same time a friend of his country. 
I am a stranger in Philadelphia, but I have heard that Mr. 
Duche deser\’es that character; and therefore I move 
that Mr. Duche, an Episcopalian clergyman, be desired to 
read prayers to the Congress tomorrow morning. ^ 
This motion prevailed and it was “Resolved: That the 
Reverend Mr. Duche be desired to open the Congress, 
tomorrow morning with Prayers, at the Carpenters 
Hall, at 9 o’clock.”^ Mr. Adams later explained the 
politics of his motion as follows: “As many of our warmest 
friends are members of the Church of England, I thought 
it prudent, as well on that as on some other accounts, to 
move that the service should be performed by a clergy¬ 
man of that denomination.”^ 

The first religious service of Contmental Congress b 

* Journals cf Comgress^ vol. i, p- 39. 

- Letters of John Adams^ vol. i, p. 23. 

» Journals of Congress, vol. i, p. * i 

4 TLTj sa letter Adwns to Warren. 
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well worth recounting in detail. Peyton Randolph, the 
president of Continental Congress, waited upon the 
Reverend Jacob Duche, rector of the united parishes of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, who readily acceded to the 
wishes of Congress. The following morning the rector 
“appeared with his clerk and in his pontificals and read 
several prayers in the established form, and read the 
collect (Psalter) for the seventh of September, which was 
the thirty-fifth (also thirty-sixth) Psalm. ‘Plead thou my 
cause, 0 Lord, with them that strive with me.’ ‘Bring 
forth the spear and stop the way against them that perse¬ 
cute me. Let them that imagine mischief for me be as dust 
before the wind. Who is like unto thee, who deliverest the 
poor from him that is too strong for him? Lord, how long 
wilt thou look on? Awake, and stand up, to judge my quar¬ 
rel; avenge thou my cause. My God and my Lord.’ “You 
must remember, ’ continues John Adams, whose descrip¬ 
tion of the event we are quoting, “this was the next morn¬ 
ing after we heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade of 
Boston (Putnam’s Express had brought word that the 
British had opened fire on the city). I never saw' a greater 
effect upon an audience. It seemed as if Heaven had or¬ 
dained that Psalm to be read on that morning. After this, 
Mr. Duche, unexpectedly to everybody, struck out into 
an extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of every 
man present. I must confess. I never heard a better 

prayer, or one so well pronounced.Dr. Cooper 

himself never prayed w'ith such fervor, such ardor, such 
earnestness and pathos, and in language so elegant and 
sublime, for America, for the Congress, for the Province of 
Massachusetts, and especially the town of Boston. It 

has had an excellent effect upon everj'body.Mr. 

Duche is one of the most ingenious men, and the best 
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characters, and greatest orators, in the Episcopalian 
order upon thb continent — yet a zealous friend of liberty 

and his country.”^ 

Mr. Duche continued m his post as chaplain of Congress 
for about three years; upon the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence his appointment was renewed. ^ His official duties 
were numerous. July 7, 1775, he preached in Christ 
Church before the First Battalion a sermon on The Duty of 
Standing Fast in our Spiritual and Temporal Liberties, 
which was published both in Philadelphia and in 

London.* 

July 20, 1775, marks the first general fast ever pro¬ 
claimed for America. On that day Continental Congress, 
“considering the present critical, alarming and calamitous 
gtate.for the English colonies on this con¬ 

tinent. as a day of public humiliation, fasting and prayer” 
assembled at their usual place of meefmg at half-past nine 
and went in a divine service at Mr 


•III! 


ly 


Duches church.”^ Mr. Duche took for his subject 
“The American Vine.” In the afternoon they attended 

divine service at Doctor Alison s Church.® 

In notifying Mr. Duche of his re-election to the chap¬ 
laincy in 1776, John Hancock sUted that it was because of 

zealous attachment to the 

the morrow 


his “piety” and unifon 
ntflitcnf Amprira.”® Mr 


iini 


> LeUers of John Adams, v<J. i, gi?’ ^ 

* Duch^. jLas, The Duty of 

poral Liberties. A Sermon in ' 

Uore the first Battalion, etc IJ®- 

: Kf jtsra- vi^: 'f s— 

Hancock. 
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of this reappointment was a strong plea for America. It 
ran, in part: 

“Look down in mercy, we beseech Thee, on these our American 
States, who have fled to Thee from the rod of the oppressor, and thrown 
themselves on Thy gracious protection, desiring to be henceforth de* 
pendent only on Thee. To Thee do they now look up for that coun¬ 
tenance and support which Thou alone canst give. Take them therefore. 
Heavenly Father, under Thy nurturing care. Give them wisdom in 
council, and valor in the field; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel 
adversaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of their cause; and if 
they still persist in their sanguinary purposes. Oh! let the voice of Thine 
own unerring justice, sounding in their hearts, constrain them to 
drop the weapons of war from their unnerved hands in the dav of 
battle.’' 1 

Mr. Duche possessed a gift of oratory' but his enthusiasm 
for liberty lost its novelty and his resignation as chaplain 
of Congress was accepted, October 17, 177G. “Mr. 
Duche,” so reads the Journal, “having, by letter, in¬ 
formed the president, that the state of his health, and his 
parochial duties, were such as obliged him to decline the 
honor of continuing Chaplain to the Congress, Resolved, 
That Mr. President be desired to return the thanks of this 
house to ]VIr. Duche, for the devout and acceptable manner 
in which he discharged his duty during the time he offici¬ 
ated as Chaplain to it; and that $150 be presented to him, 
as an acknowldgement from the hou.se for his services.”^ 
Mr. Duche, by letter to the president acknowledged his 
obligation for the kind manner in which Congress had 
expressed its approbation of his ser\uces and requested, 
“as he accepted their appointment from motives per¬ 
fectly disinterested, that the $150 voted to him, may be 
applied to the relief of the widows and children of such of 

» ^bine, I^renzo, Biographical Skcichcc of Loyalists of the American 
tUvoiutton^ with an Historical Essay,, vol. i, p. 389. 

* Journals of Congress^ vol, vi, pp. 886-887. 
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the Pennsylvania officers, as have fallen in battle in the 
sersnce of their countrj'. ' 

Duche’s resignation was the prelude to a still greater 
defection; he was to become the Benedict Arnold of the 
American clergj’. WTien the British occupied Philadelphia 
in 1777 he remained in that city, opened his church to 
them and restored to the serv ice such portions of the 
Prayer Book as he had recently omitted.^ Swn he 
addressed a letter to his former friend. George Washington, 
the commander-in-chief of the American *^my. exhorting 
him by all that was sacred and prudent, “to reprint to 
Congress the indispensable necessity of rescinding the 
hasty and ill-advised Declaration of Independence. 
“Your interposition and advice,” he continued, I am 
confident, would meet with a favorable reception from 
the authority under which you act; if it should not, you 
have an infallible recourse left — negotiate for your 
countr>' at the head of your army.”^ General Washington 
promptly referred this letter to Congre^ Duche was 
ruined. He went to England with Lord Cornwallis and 
the defeated British army and only returned to his native 

countrj- in 179^, - old. paraljdic and 

A resolution of December ih provided. That two 

Chaplains be appointed.”^ On tlr-n- ^ 

White were selected.^ The 

appointment, the Reverend Dr. George Duffield was 


«rkes, Jared. Corrufundenee 

R^ution, vol. i, pp. 

"journaia of Congrtst. vol. iv, p. 82i. 

‘ Ibid., vol, vi, p. 1033. 

» Ibid., vol. vi. P- 10*^- 
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elected in his stead, and accepted the honor. ^ These 
two. Dr. \Miite, an Episcopalian,^ and Dr. Duffield, a 
Presbyterian,^ were both Philadelphia clergj’^men. They 
continued in the service of Congress for some time, con¬ 
ducting sendees for its dead, preparing and delivering 
sermons and memorials for days of fast, prayer, humilia¬ 
tion and thanksgiving, assisting in patriotic celebrations, 
supervising the preparation and publication of an Ameri¬ 
can Bible, — in general acting as spiritual guides to the 
new nation, the officially constituted leaders of American 
Christianity. 


In 1784 the Reverend Mr. Daniel Jones was elected 
chaplain of Congress,"* and it was resolved that appoint¬ 
ments be made annually.^ But nothing seems to have 
gone regularly and according to law in the later days of 
Continental Congress. Mr. Jones was reelected in 1784 
for 1785;® but he having resigned in January, 1785, 
Mr. Provoost was elected.^ Later in that same year the 
Rev. Mr. Provoost and the Reverend Dr. Rodgers were 
elected.® They continued to be reelected until the 
termination of Congress.® In 1788 an effort to regularize 

ices was made by the provision for an annual 
“not to exceed three hundred dollars.”*® 


The Baptists of New England sent their representative, 
the Reverend Isaac Backus, to Philadelphia to interest the 
First Continental Congress in the question of religious 


^JoumaJtof Congress, vol. \'iii. pp. 756, vol. ix, SSi. 

* Supra., pp. 43-44. 

® Supra, pp. 96-98. 

*JoumaUof Congress, vol. iv, p. 331 (Washington edition 18i3). 

* 76^.. vol. iv, p. 454. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, p. 456. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, p. 462. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 461-607. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 720, 811, 


‘ ® Ibid., vol. iv, p. 811, 
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freedom. ^Ye have already noted how the political skill 
of the Massachusetts politicians prevailed over the Bap¬ 
tists and Quakers^ and prevented the discussion from 
reaching the floor of Congress. The question of the 
relinquishment of control over religious matters did not 

come before Continental Congress. 

In fact Congress acted as though it possessed plenary 
powers in matters touching religious questions. The non¬ 
importation agreement of October 14> 17 <4, demanded that 
Parliament speedily and absolutely repeal certain abuses, 
prominent among which was the following. Also the Act 
passed m the same session for establishing the Roman 
Catholic Religion in the Province of Quebec.”- The 
Act of. Association, October 20, 1774. reiterated as a cause 

for union, “an act for extending the Pro\Tnce of Quebec 

thus.to dispose the inhabitants 

to act with hostility against the free Protestant colonies.”® 
T he Address to the People of Great Britain, October 21, 


1774, stated, 

“That we think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized by the 
Constitution to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious 

tenets.in any quarter of the globe ..... 

And bv another Act the dominion of Canada is to be so 
modelled, and governed, as that by being disunity from us, detaAirf 
from our interesU, by civil as well as religious prejuAces, that by their 
numbers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from Ei^pe, Md 
bv their devotion to an administration, so friendly to ^eir religion they 
might become formidable to us, and on occasion be fit ms^ents in the 
hands of power, to reduce the ancient free Protestant Colonies to the 

same state of slavery with themselves. „ . . . n r » 

' Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a Br.teh Parbamert 

should ever consent to establish in that countr>- a religion that has 

deluged vour island in blood, and dispersed impiety, bigoDy, persecuUon, 

murder knd rebellion throughout every part of the world- 

I Supra., pp. 117-120. ^0-334. ^1. S63. 

* JoumaU of Congressj Ford edition, \ou i, p. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 76. 
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Admit that the Ministry, by the powers of Britain, and the aid of our 
Roman Catholic neighbors, should be able to carry the point of taxation, 

and reduce us to a state of perfect humiliation and slavery. 

remember the taxes from America, the wealth and, we may add, the men, 
and particularly the Roman Catholics of this vast continent will then be 
in the power of your enemies/* ^ 

The Memorial to the Inhabitants of the Colonies, 
October 21, 1774, contained similar clauses: 

“Duty to Almighty God, the creator of all, requires 

In the session of parliament last mentioned, an act was passed, for 
changing the government of Quebec, by which act the Roman Catholic 
religion, instead of being tolerated, as stipulated by the treaty of peace, is 
established ..... 

The authors of this arbitrary arrangement flatter themselves, that the 
inhabitants, deprived of liberty, and artfully provoked against those of 
another religion, will be proper instruments for assisting in the oppression 
of such as differ from them in modes of government and faith. 

.cannot.be persuaded that they (the 

people of England], the defenders of true religion, and the asserters of the 
rights of mankind, w*ill take part against their affectionate Protestant 
brethren in the colonies, in favor of our open and their own secret 
enemies, whose intrigues, for several years past, have been wholly 
exercised in sapping the foundations of civil and religious liberty.*’ * 

In their Petition to the King. October 26, 1774, they 
complain, that: 

“In the last session of parliament an act was passed.for 

extending the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and restoring 
the French law, whereby great numbers of the British freemen are 
subjected to the latter, and establishing an absolute government and 
the Roman Catholic religion throughout those vast regions.”» 

At the same time that Congre.ss was composing the 
foregoing addresses, memorials and petitions, it was 
drawing up a Letter to the Inhabitants of Quebec. This 
letter appears to the American historian, Bancroft, “a 

* Joumala of Congress, vol. i, pp. 8S-88. 

* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 90-100. 

’ Ibid., vol. i, p. 117. 
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masterly address, drawn by Dickinson and to the Eng¬ 
lish historian, Lecky, “an ingenious address.to 

alienate (the Canadians) from England.”^ It contains 
the following articles with respect to the religious question: 

“These are the rights you are entitled to and ought at this moment in 
perfection, to exercise. 'And what is offered to you by the late Act of 
Parliament in their place? Liberty of Conscience m your relipon. 
No God gave it to vou; and the temporal powers with which you have 
been and are connect'ed, firmly stipulated for your enjoj-ment of it . 

Such is the precarious tenure of mere will, by which you hold your fives 
and religion The Crown and its Ministers are empowered as far as they 
could be by Parliament, to establish evea the Inquisition itself among 

' ‘’we are too well acquainted with the liberality of senUment distin- 
guUhing vour nation, to imagine, that differeni^ of rel.pon will preju¬ 
dice vou against a hearty amity with us. 'iou know that the 
dent‘nature of freedom elevates those, who unite m her ^use, above all 
such low-minded infirmities. The Swiss Cantons furnish a memorable 
proof of this truth. Their union is composed of Ro^n Catholic and 

Ltestant States, living in the utmost concord and 

another, and thereby enabled, ever since they bravely ^ 2 aicated their 

freedom, to defy and defeat every tjTant that has mvaded them. 

That Almighty God may incline your minds to approve our equitab 

acd to >M y.^l to « P“> t'”"' 

on the consolidated powers of Norm Am • # ii__ ’ 

prayer of us, your sincere and affectionate friends and feUow-subjects. 

The foregoing series of documents relative to American 
Catholicism is not so disingenuous as it nught 
first reading; certainly they did not pve offe^ to^t 
body ot Catholics in the Colonies led by Charlra CarroU. 
Wrican Catholicism had been fightmg a battle for the 
principles of “freedom” as against the English prmetple 


' Bancroft, op. cit., vol. 'di, P- 159. .... „ 4*11 

* Lecky, England in ihe 18tk Cobb, Rise of Rdigiout 

»Jourruds of Congress, vol. 1 , PP; ’ . reference to the 



vol. vii. p. 159. 
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of an establishment which had “dispersed impiety, bigotry. 

persecution, murder, and rebellion.” 

The temper of the Second Continental Congress, whicli 
met May 10, 1775, was far different from that of the First 
Congress, American blood had been shed at I^exington. 
This new body was assembled to carry on active warfare 
and to organize a nation for victory. Even in this temper 
they were not unmindful of their reliance on Diety. On 
their opening day it was ordered, “That Mr. Duche be 
requested to open the Congress with prayers to-morrow 
morning.”* This he did, agreeable to the de.sire of the 
Congress, with an “excellent prayer so well adapted to 
the present occasion. 

On June 7, it was resolved, “That Thursday the 20th 
of July next, be observed throughout the twelve United 
Colonies (Georgia has not as yet sent delegates to the 
Congress), as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer; 
and that Mr. Hooper, Mr. J. Adams, and Mr. Paine, be a 
committee to bring in a resolve for that purpose.”^ 
As supplications to Divine Providence continue a fre¬ 
quent recourse of Continental Congress it is well to note 
carefully the character of this its first one: 


‘As the great Governor of the World, by his supreme and universal 
Providence, not only conduct.s the course of nature with unerring wisdom 
and rectitude, but frequently influences the minds of men to serve the 
wise and gracious purposes of His providential government; and it being 
at all times, our indispensable duty devoutly to acknowledge his superin¬ 
tending providence, especially in times of impending danger and public 
calamity, to reverence and adore his immutable justice as well as to 
implore hi- merciful interposition for our deliverance: 

This Congress, therefore, considering the present critical, alarming and 
calamitous state of these colonies, do earnestly recommend, that Thurs- 


^ Jouniiris of Congress, vol. ii, p. li. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 13, ii. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 81. 
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day, the iOth day of July next, be observed, by the inhabitants of all the 
English colonies on this continent, as a day of public humiliation, fasting 
and prayer; that we may, with united hearts and voices, unfeignedly 
confess and deplore our many sins; and offer up our joint supplications to 
the all-wise, omnipotent, and merciful disposer of all events; humbly be¬ 
seeching Him to forgive our iniquities, to remove our present calamities, 
to avert those desolating judgments, with which we are threatened, and 
to bless our rightful sovereign. King George the Third, and inspire him 
with wisdom to discern and pursue the true intcrcit of all his subjects, 
that a speedy end may be put to the ci\'il discord between Great Britain 
and the American colonies, without farther effusion of blood; And that 
the British nation may be influenced to regard the things that belong 
to her peace, before they be hid from her eyes: That these colonies may 
be ever under the care and protection of a kind IVovidenc^ and be 
prospered in all their interests; That the <h\nne blessing may descend 
and rest upon all our ci\’il rulers, and upon the representatives of the 
people, in their several assemblies and conventions, that they may be 
directed to wise and effectual measures for preser^nng the umon, and 
securing the just rights and privileges of the colonies; That virtue and 
true religion may revive and flourish throughout our land; And that all 
America may s^n behold a gracious inten^ition of Heaven, fw the 
redress of her many grievances, the restoration of her invaded rights, a 
reconciliation with the parent state, on terms constitutional and honor¬ 
able to both; And that the civil and religious privileges may be secured 

to the latest posterity. 

And it is recommended to Christians, of aU denominaUons, to as^mbie 
for public worship, and to absUin from servile labor and recreaUon on 

said day. , « •. * j 

Ordered, That a copy of the above be signed by the Presid^t and 

attested bv the Secretary and published in the new^apers, and m hand 
bills.’' 1 

Congress renewed its appeal to Canada, May 29, 1775, 
saying, “W> perceived the fate of the Protestant and 
Catholic colonies to be strongly linked together.” A 
thousand copies of this were sent to Canada to be dis¬ 
persed among the inhabitants.^ The Congressional 
Address to their constituency, July 8, was an invocation. 
“Let us entreat Heaven to avert our rum, and the 

> JoumaU of Congress, vol. h, pp- 87-88. 

- Ibid., vol. ii, pp- 68-69. 
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destruction that threatens our friends, brethren, and coun¬ 
trymen.”^ The Declaration setting forth the causes and 
necessities for taking up arms reads: 

“Our cause is just. Our union is perfect.We gratefully 

acknowledge, as signal instances of Divine favor towards us, that His 
Plovidence would not permit us to be called into this severe controversy 

until. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the supreme and im¬ 
partial Judge and Ruler of the universe, we most devoutly implore His 
Divine Goodness.” * 

In An Address to the People of Ireland, they assert their 
determination, “to enjoy that degree of Liberty, to which 
God and the Constitution have given them an undoubted 
right.”^ 

Religion proved an excellent weapon with w^hich to keep 
the Indians friendly. Captain IVhite Eyes, a Delaware 
Chief, who had come down with the Commissioners for 
Indian Affairs in the Middle Department, was introduced 
into Congress. Whereupon the President addressed him 
in the following manner: 

“Brother White Eyes . . . 

We have heard of your friendship for your Brethren, the WTiite People, 
and how useful you have been in preserving peace and harmony between 
your nation and us. 

We are pleased that the Delawares intend to embrace Christianity. 
We will send you, according to your desire, a minister and a schoolmaster 
to instruct you in the principles of religion and other parts of useful 
knowledge.” ^ 

In pursuance of this promise Congress resolves, April 10, 
1776: 

“That the commissioners for Indian Affairs, in the Middle Department, 
or anyone of them, be desired to employ, for reasonable salaries, a ministei 

^Journals of Cangrm^ vol. ii, pp. 163-170. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 140-157. 

* Ibid,, vol. ii, p. 217. 

* Ibid., vol. iii, p. 433. 
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of the gospel, to reside among the Delaware Indians, and instruct their 
youth readmg, nTiting, and arithmetic; and also, a blacksmith to do the 
work of the Indians in the Middle Department." * 

Chief White Eyes had entered upon this negotiation 
without authorization from his tribe, — he had trans¬ 
gressed an Indian law. The Delawares when they learned 
of these plans, feared that a minister of some denomination 
other than the Moravian Brethren might be placed over 
them. White Eyes had acted independently of Zeisberger 
and his Christian Indians. The Council of the Indians 
accordingly disapproved of such action and the new 
Indian agent for the Middle Department was informed 
that the Delawares would abide by the Moravian Church.^ 
While providing for the Delawares, Congress at first 
refused aid to Dartmouth College for its work with the 
Indians, saying that “Although the prosperity of Dart¬ 
mouth College.is a desirable object, it is 

neither seasonable nor prudent to contribute towards its 
relief or support out of the public treasury.”* However, 
later, January 21, 1778, the Board of War brought 
in another report on Indian Affairs, which contained 
a clause to the effect, “that the Commissioners be 
authorized, and directed, to comply with Mr. Wheelock’s 
request, as to the maintenance and education of the 
Indian children. And on December 18, 17<8, 

“A report of the Board of Treasury was read: Whereupon, Congress 
eame to the following order and resoluUon: \NTiereas Dr. Wheelock has 
incurred expense in supporting a number of Indian youths, of the Caghna- 
wage tribe, at his school, which in times past has been the means 
conciliating the friendship of that tribe; Ordered, '^t a warwt be 
issued on the treasurer in favor of Lieutenant Colonel tMieelock for nine 

> Journals of Congress, vol. iv, pp. 467-269. 

“ Dc SchweiniU, op. ci., pp. 431, 436439. 

^ Journols of CongrtsSt vol. iv, p. 267. 

* Ibid., vol. xii, p. 1^30. 
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hundred and twenty five dollars, for the use of the said Dr. Eleazar 
Wheelock.” * 

Thenceforth, appropriations for Dartmouth College are 
regular Congressional expenses.^ Dr. Witherspoon also 
was emboldened to seek similar suj)port for his ('ollege 
of New Jersey (Princeton).'^ New England missionaries 
seem to have been e.specially effective in alienating 
Indians from British allegiance.'* 

The interest of Congress in religion and education kept 
on the increase and in 1778, October P2, we find that: 

“Congress came to the following resolution: Whereas true religion and 
good morals are the only solid foundation of public liberty and happiness: 
Resolved, That it is, hereby earnestly recommended to the .several 
states, to take the most effectual measures for the encouragement thereof, 
and for the suppression of theatrical entertainment*, horse racing, and 
such other diversions as are productive of idleness, dissipation, and 
general depravity of principles and manners. Resolved, That all officers 
in the Army of the United States, be. and hereby are, strictly enjoined 
to see that the good and wholesome rule.s provided for the discounten¬ 
ancing of prophaneness and vice, and the preservation of moraL among 
the soldiers, are duly and punctually observed.” ^ 

Opposition developed to the first clause of this resolution, 
but New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Lsland, 
Connecticut, New Jersey,and South Carolina supported it; 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia were divided on the 
subject, and Maryland and North ('arolina were the only 
tw’o states wholly opposed. It was accordingly adopted 
and may be considered as the original federal educational 
action which was to assert itself next in the “religion and 
education” clause of the North-West Ordinance.*’ 

^ Journals of Congress, vol. x, p. lOfi. 

Ihid., vol. xvi, pp. 162-163. 

^ Ibid., vol. xxi, pp. 820, 841, 1051. 

^ Washington s Works, vol. iii, p. 495; Documenls Relaiing to iht 
Cobnial Hisbry of New York, vol. viii. pp. 656-657, 

^Journals of Congress, vol. xii, p. 1001. 

® Infra., p. 438. 
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In the matter of army organization and regulation 
Congress kept a religious point of view well to the fore. 
Chaplains were provided for with a pay equivalent to that 
of Captains.^ The Articles of War, as agreed to June 30, 

1775, provided: 

“Article 2. It is earnestly recommended to all officers and soldiers, 
diligently to attend Di^^ne ^r>ice; and all officers and solffiers who sh^ 
behave indecently or irreverently at any place of Divine Worship, shall, if 
commissioned officers, be brought before a court martial, there to be 
publicly and severely reprimanded by the President; if non-commissioned 
officers or soldiers, every person so offending, shall, for the first offence, 
forfeit one sixth of a dollar, to be deducted out of his next pay; for toe 
second offence, he shall not only forfeit a like sum. but be confined for 
twentv-four hours, and for every like offence, shall suffer and pay m lie 
manner; which money so forfeited, shall be applied to the use of the sick 
soldiers of the troop or company to which the offender beloi^s. 

Article 3. ^\'hatsoever non-commissioned officer or soldier sh^ use 
anv profane oath or execration, shall incur the penalty e^res^ m the 
second article; and if a commissioned officer be thus guilty of profane 
cursing or swearing, he shall forfeit and pay for^ Mch and every such 
offence, the sum of four shillings, lawful money. 

The revised Articles of War, as adopted by Congress in 
1776, reaffirm these provisions, merely changing the fine to 
one sixth of a dollar. But they add the following article 


on Chaplains: 

“Section I, article 4: Every Chaplain who b rommi^ioned to a 
regiment, company, troop, or garrison, and shall absent 

sickness or leave of absence!, shall be brought to a court-^ial, Md be 

fined not exceeding one month's pay, besides the of his 

his absence, or be discharged, as the said court-martial Jiall judge most 

proper.” * 

The Rules for the Regulation of the Navy as agreed 
upon November 'iS, 1775, decreed: 

“If anv shall be heard to ssvear, curse, or bla^heme 
the Commander is stricUy enjoined to punish them for every offence, by 

1 JoumaU of Congress, vol. ii. pp. P' 

» Ibid., vol. V, p. 789. 
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causing them to wear a wooden collar, or some other shameful badge or 
distinction, for so long time as he shall judge proper. If he be a com- 
mj;-sioned officer, he shall forfeit one shilling for each offence, and a 
warrant or inferior officer six pence.”' 

The Da^7 chaplain was to receive the same pay as a navy 
captain, a rate slightly higher than that paid in the army. 

We have reason to doubt the effectiveness of army and 
na \7 regulations respecting profanity, morality or re¬ 
ligion. John Gano, the Baptist chaplain, records, 

“We lay here on the fourth of July, and the officers insisted on my 

preaching, which I did.On this occasion, the soldiery Ijehaved 

with the most decency that I ever knew them to, during the war. Some 
of them usually absented themselves from worship on Lord’.‘-day, and 
the only punishment they were subjected to, was the digging up of 
stumps, which in some instances, had a good effect.”* 

And the candid Baptist historian, Semple, tells us, 
“Jeremiah Walker and John Williams, being appointed by 
the Association, went and preached to the soldiers, when 
encamped in the lower parts of Virginia; they, not meeting 
with much encouragement, declined it after a short 

time.”3 

We have noted that the Roman Catholics remained 
firm in the allegiance to the cause of liberty even at the 
time when Congress was addressing anti-Catholic procla¬ 
mations. A striking example of their service is to be 
found in the mis.sion to Canada in 1776. The members 
first chosen for this commission were Dr. Benjamin 
Franklm, Mr. Samuel Chase and Mr. Charles Carroll. It 
was also resolved: “That Mr. Carroll be requested to 
prevail on Mr. John Carroll (a priest, later to be the first 
Catholic bishop in the United States) to accompany the 

* Jourmls of Congresg^ vol. iii, p. 378. 

* Biographical Memoirs of the LaU Rep. John Gano, p. 104. 

•Semple, op. dt., p. 64. 
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committee to Canada, to assist them in such matters as 
they shall think useful.” ^ The Reverend John CarroU 
accepted the commission and the committee thus com¬ 
posed proceeded to Canada, under the injunctions from 
Congress, dated March 20, 1776, the religious part of 

which was as follows; 


“ You are further to declare, that we hold ^red the rights of con¬ 
science, and may promise to the whole peopl^ solemnly m our name, the 
free and undisturbed exercise of their religion; and, to ^e dergy the 
full, perfect, and praceable possession and enjoj-ment of all thew estates; 
that^e government of everjlhing relating to th^ rehgion and cle.^ 
shall be left entirely in the hands of the good^ple of ^t P™™* “J 
such legislature as they shall consUtute; Provid^ 
other denominations of Christian, be equally entiU^ to hold offices, 
enjov cidl pris*Ueges and the free exerci^ of their rehpon, and 
totally exempt from the payment of any tythes or taxes for the support of 


any religion. 

inform them, that you are 
effect these purposes.” - 


vested by this Congress with full powers to 


We note, from the multitude of proclamations which 
Congress composed, the great part which propaganda 
plaved in the War for American Independence; m faA it 
wai the first great war in which this element played ite 
full part. Since the Protestant Revolt of the sn^th 
century, the churches had known the use of this element 
of warfare, as a means of breaking or ereatmg momle. It 
is not surprising to find the new state rdymg largely 
upon the religious element as an instminent of pmi»- 
ganda and upon the churches as means of promulgat g 

‘''onTugnst 14,1776, a committee appointed to devise a 
plan for encouraging the Hessians, and other foreigners, to 


J Journals of CemjreM. vol. iv, p. 152. 
* Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 215-218. 
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desert the British service, brought in a report which re¬ 
sulted in the adoption of the following resolution: 

“WTiereas it has been the wise policy of these states to extend the 
protection of their laws to all those who should settle among them, of 
whatever nation or religion they might be, .ind to admit them to a 
participation of the benefits of civil and religious freedom: and, the 
benevolence of this practice, as well as its salutary effects, have rendered 
it worthy of being continued in future times. 

Resolved, Therefore, that these states will receive all such foreigners 
who shall leas'e the armies of his Britannic majesty in America, and 
shall choose to become members of any of these states; and that they 
shall be protected in the free exercise of their respective religions.” ‘ 

Congress was to learn that assumption of ecclesiastical 
powers entailed responsibilities and might ultimately 
raise difficulties which were hard to settle. We have .seen 
how their actions with relation to the Quakers tended to 
convince them that it would be ju.st as well to leave some 
religious matters to state jurisdictions.^ This epi.sode 
contributed not a little toward the ultimate willingness 
with which the Federal Government renounced those 
powers over religious matters which it had assumed 
during the Revolutionary period. 

Then too not all questions of religious policy could meet 

with unanimous decisions. April 2, 1777, Mr. Gouverneur 

Morris moved, “that as this day is Good Friday, the 

House adjourn until tomorrow, agreeable to the former 

practice in the years 1776 and 1777.”3 This motion 

was carried: Muhlenberg, John Jay, Samuel Adams, and 

Morris voted for it, Witherspoon again.st it. It is quite 

evident from the fact that business was usually suspended 

on Good Friday that the champions of that holiday were 
numerous in Congress. 

* JournaU of Congress, vol. v, p. 653. 

* Supra., pp. 145-151. 

* Journals of Congress, vol. xiii, pp. 409-410. 
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In March 1781, the Articles of Confederation, duly 
ratified by the States, were put into effect through the 
Declaration of Congress which began. 

“The delegates of the Sutes, in promulgating the^irles of Confeder¬ 
ation, do for themselves make the foUo^g aeknowledgm^t: 

\nd whereas, it hath pleased the Great Governor of World to 
incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively represent m Congress, 
to approve and to authorize us to ratify the said. 

One of the first acts of Congress under the .^ticles was 
the procurement of an .\merican Bible. No edition of the 
Bible in the English language had been publl*^ in 
\merica up to the time of the Revolution. Ministere 
experienced a shorUge of Bibles lor their ^rvd.« M a 
result of the war and Congte.ss had aecordmgly been 
petitioned to secure the publication of the hook. A 
Llution nas adopted, October ?6, 1780. That it be 
recommended to such of t he States who may think it 
convenient for them that they take pmper ^ 

Ld New Testament to lo prmted and that “s^tK 
regulate their printers by law so as to^^ eflectinilly 
the said books from being misprinted. 

In the meantime Robert .Aitken 
gone ahead on his own initiatiin and Bnish^ an edl^n o 
the Bible. He accordingly memorialised Congress tor an 

official endorsement of his work. 

On September li. 178i. the commdtee ^ 

Mr Dual. Mr. McKean, and Mr. ^ 


been referred 


respecting 


Holy Scriptn.«. wi Aianf-a 

“Thai Mr. .Vikcn has at a ^ oomnuttee have. 

^,iou of the Holy Scriptum m Eughsh. that ^ oomnm 

. JaumaU of P- ***• 

» Ibid., vol. oui. pp 57 S- 1577 . 
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from time to time, attended to his progress in the work; that they also 
recommend it to the two chaplains of Congress to examine and give 
their opinion of the execution, who have accordingly reported thereon. 
The recommendation and report being as fo I low's: 

Philadelphia. September 1, 1782. 

Reverend Gentlemen. Otir knowledge of your piety and public spirit 
leads us without apology to recommend to your particular attention the 
edition of the Holy Scriptures publishing by Mr, Aitken. He undertook 
this expensive work at a time, when from the circumstances of the war, 
an English edition of the bible could not be imported, nor any opinion 
formed how' long the obstruction might continue. On this account 
particularly he deserves applause and encouragement. We therefore 
wish you, reverend gentlemen, to examine the execution of the w'ork, and 
if approved, to give it the sanction of your judgment and the weight of 
your recommendation. We are w'ith every great respect your most 
obedient humble servants. 

James Duane, Chairman. 


Rev. Dr. White and Rev, Mr. DufBeld, chaplains of the United 
States in Congress assembled 

Report September 10, 1782. 

Gentlemen. Agreeably to your desire, we have paid attention to Mr. 
Robert Aitken’s impression of the Holy Scriptures, of the Old and New 
Testament. Having selected and examined a variety of passages 
throughout the work we are of opinion, that it is executed w ith great 
accuracy as to the sense, and w'ith as few' grammatical and t>’pographicaI 
errors as could be expected in an undertaking of such magnitude. Being 
ourselves witnesses of the demand for this invaluable book, we rejoice in 
the present prospect of a supply, hoping that it w'ill prove as advan¬ 
tageous as it is honorable to the gentleman, who has exerted himself to 
furnish it at the evident risk of private fortune. We are, gentlemen, 
your very respectful and humble servants. 

WiLLi.^M White 

Georoe Dufeield 


Whereupon it was resolved: That the United States in Congress 
assembled, Ughly approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. 
Aitken, as subservient to the interest of religion as well as an instance 
of the progress of arts in this country, and being satisfied from the above 
report, of his care and accuracy in the execution of the work, they 
recommend this edition of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United 
States and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation in the 
manner he shall think proper.” ^ 


‘ Journals of Congress, vol. xxiii, pp, 572-574. 
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Alter Ibe adoption of the Articles of Confederation ^d 
the close of the war the usefulness of Congress rapidly 
declined. Its two greatest achievements were the Treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain and the North-West Or<h- 
nance. Both of these documents disclose a Congress still 

reliant upon Christianity. 

The Treaty of Peace was proclaimed January’ 14, 1783, 
n the name of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity,” 
and its opening phrase was, “It harag pleased the Disme 

Providence to dispose the hearts. 

Congress, through its diplomatic agents, was lo.^ to 
take a stand on the reUgions questions as it affected 
foreign relations. Xo sooner was peace estabtehed thM 

the Papal Ximcio at Paris, July i8, 1783, 

Benjamin Franklin the foUowmg note, m which the idra 
of a French superior for American Cathohcism is clearly 
advocated and in which the question of the govenmem 
of .American Catholicism U mewed as a matter to be 
settled by the King of France and Congress. 

•Tlie Soabo.Aposlolie has hoootto 

»d t. n-PP- “ 

to U» revolutio. which hm last coaqW " 
Note, — rrevious lu TAtholics and nussioDanes ot 

the I'nited SUtes of No^ Amen .a _ qh the Vkar-Apost<^c 

those proA-inces depended in spin u - arrangement can be 

residing in ^ “^ris^necSsary that the CathcJic Christians 

of the United Sutes should have an ® existing 

ters perUining to reliP®®’ ^he ouSiissions, have come 

dues of the Umted States ’ Mc^VpostoUc and dignity of 

brethren, with the authonty and power of > icar Aposw 

1 Trtaiia and Contentions 

and Other Povxrs, Since Jidy i, 1776, p- 
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Bishop, or simply with the rank of Apostolic Prefect. The institution of a 
Bishop-Apostolic appears the most suitable, inasmuch as the Catholics of 
the United States may have within their reach the reception of Con¬ 
firmation and Orders in their own country. And as it may sometimes 
happen that among the members of the Catholic body in the United 
States, no one may be found qualified to undertake the charge of the 
spiritual government, either as Bishop or Prefect-Apostolic, it may be 
nece&iary under the circumstances, that Congress should consent to 
have one selected from some foreign nation on close terms of friendship 
with the United States.” ^ 

Dr. Franklin seems to have been willing to lend his 
support to the plan. On December 15,1783, he wrote the 
Count de Vergennes: 

‘‘Sir: — I understand that the Bishop or Spiritual persons who 
superintends or governs the Roman Catholic clergy in the United Slates 
of America, resides in London, and is supposed to be under obligations to 
that Court, and subject to be influenced by its Ministers. This gives 
me some uneasiness, and I cannot but wish that one should be appointed 
to that office, who is of this nation and who may reside here among our 
friends. I beg your Excellency to think a little of this matter and to 
afford me your counsels upon it.”- 

The memorandum of Vergennes on this matter shows 
that he was keener than Franklin as to national character 
of American Catholicism. He wrote: 

“Mr. Franklin represente que TEv^ue de la direction du clerg4 
Catholique, en Amerique r^idant a Londres, il est de notre interret de 
nommer a cette place une personne qui puisse demeurer dans les Etats 
Unis.” 3 

We have no record, though, that Franklin did more than 
to transmit to the Continental Congress, without per¬ 
sonal comment, the documents submitted to him. Un¬ 
fortunately at that moment Congress contained no 
Catholics as both Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitz- 

• Difitmaiic Correspondence of the American Revolution, vol. iv, pp. 
158-159. 

’Shea, Life and Times of Arcldnshop Carroll, vol. ii, pp. 214-215. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 216. 
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simons had retired. The reply of Congress was without 
the knowledge of American Catholics j it does, however, 
embody a great American prmciple. 

“Resolved. That Doctor Franklin be desired to notify to the Apostolic 
Nuncio at Versaille, that Congress will always be pleased to testify their 
respect to his sovereign and sUte; but that the subject of his application 
to Doctor Franklin, being purely spiritual, it is without the jurisdiction 
and powers of Congress, who have no authority to penmt or refuse it, 
these powers being reserved to the several states individually.” ^ 


Pj.Q{gg 3 or • F. Johnson pomts out, The importance 
and value of this action, to all the subsequent history of 
the nation, are scarcely to be overestimated . .... It 
was a priceless precaution against our being drawn mto 
complications with alien powers in which, — as at that 
time was all but universally the case, — church and state 

were united to the detriment of both. 

An American principle had been established by this 

action but this does not preclude the possibility of diplo¬ 
matic influence working along religious lines. A ve^ 
delicate international problem was presented by the 
American desire for Anglican ordination for their bishops; 
and it was managed with tact to a successful issue, tha^ 
to the discretion of several American officials, both civil 

and ecclesiastical. . 

The Episcopalian Convention of 1785, m agreeing to a 

plan for obtaining consecration through ^^r^g the 
Archbishops and Bishops of England, decided, October 5, 


1785; 

•• I. order to s.™. tl»i Urdslups rf the le*^ 


Semi JmnaU of Ihe A* o"d fWrdiW <>1 
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respectively reside, to certify that the said application is not contrary to 
the Constitutions and laws of the same.’* ^ 

In the address to the English clerg\" they inserted the 
following significant passage: 

“It may be of consequence to observe, that in these States there is a 
separation between the concerns of policy and those of religion; that, 
accordingly, our civil rulers cannot officially join in the present applica¬ 
tion; that, however, we are far from apprehending the opposition or 
even displeasure of any of those honorable personages; and Bnally, that in 
this buiincss we are justihed by the Constitutions of the States, which 
arc the foundations and control of all our laws.” * 

American Episcopalians were far too skilled in the 
politics of church and state not to utilize whatever in¬ 
fluence there was available. The Episcopalian members 
of Congress were able to procure unofficial aid from the 
officials of the national government. William White 
wrote to Dr. Smith, November 1, 1785: 

“Mr. Provoost has enclosed to me a Copy of a Letter from the Presi¬ 
dent of Congress to the Minister at the Court of Great Britain. After 
stating our late proceedings and the political hinderances on a former 
occasion, he says, that if our application to the Bishops should come 
before the King and Ministry, it is the wish of *the Church of England 
Members of Congress* that Mr. Adams may assure them of our right to 
take the said step and that the granting our petition would not be an 
intermeddling in the affairs of these states.'* ^ 

The governors of several of the states were induced to 
intercede. Upon the adjournment of the Episcopalian 
Convention on 1785 the Pennsylvania delegates, com¬ 
posed the following: 

“To the Honorable the Supreme Executive Council of the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The petition of the subscribers, late Deputies of the Protestant Episco- 

^ Perry, JoumaU, vol. pp, 24-45. 

- Ibid,, vol. i, pp. 26-27. 

^ Ibid., vol. Hi, p. 138. 
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pal Church in the said Commonwealth to a general ecclesiastical Con¬ 
vention of the said church, held in this City: 

Humbly sheweth; 

That the said Church has taken sundry measures for the obtaining 
within itself the powers of ordination, agreeably to its ancient institu¬ 
tions of usage, in order that it may exist independently of all foreign 

authority, civil or ecclesiastical: 

That for the accomplishing of this purpose the said ecclesiastical con¬ 
vention have addressed the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, requesting them to confer the Episcopal character on such 
persons, as shall be chosen and sent to their Lordships by the said church 
in any of the United States; a copy of which address your petitioners 

now lav before your Honorable Council. , , , - 

That the said ecclesiastical convention had received undoubted m- 

formation (which vour petitioners are ready to lay before the Honorable 
Council) that the English prelates, on a similar apphcation from the 
clerg^• of the said church in one of the United States, were not able to take 
meiures for the granting of the request, because the British Mmistry 
were apprehensive that might be offensive to the cml authority of the 


That in consequence of the above information, the said ^lesiastical 
convention instructed the deputies composing their body, that on theu 
return to their respective states, they should make a res^tful app^- 
tion to their c\v\\ rulers requesting them to certdy, that the said Address 

to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church c®”* 

trarv to our laws or constitutions, and that a compliance uith it will not 

be offensive to the civil powers under which l"e; and 

That vour petitioners do accordingly now make the said application to 

vour honorable body, and as it has been uniformly the endeavOT of the 
Episcopal Church in this State, and in the other states represented m the 
la?e convention, so to form their ecclesiastical s^tem as that it iim> 
h™o»i» >.ith our dvil duties uud the iuter^Js 

SuiuTShe Episcopal Successio. in a .-.y, whtch they hope wdl be 
thought reputable to themselves and safe to their countr. - 

A document similar to this ha'd been fumUhed by the 
governor of Mart-land, upon the apphcation of Ur 
Smith Certificates of the desired form were obtamed 


‘ Perrv, op. cit., vol. iii, PP- 
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from the chief officers of Pennsylvanis, ^e\\ \ork and 
Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania certificate is as follows: 

“The Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, do hereby certify and make known to all whom it may concern, 
that agreeable to the frame of government and laws of this Common¬ 
wealth, — the clergj' and others, members of the Church of England 
in Pennsylvania, are at liberty to take such means as they may think 
proper for keeping up a succession of religious teachers — Provided only, 
that the measures they adopt for this purpose do not induce a subjection 
to any foreign jurisdiction, cinl or ecclesiastical.” * 

The Xew York certificate, signed by Governor George 
Clinton read: December 28, 1785; 

“To All to Whom these Presents Shall Come or May Concern. 

It is certified and made kno^m that by the constitution of the said 
state, it is ordained and declared that the free exercises and enjojunent 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or preference, 
shall forever be allowed within this state to all mankind, and that there 
is nothing in the said constitution, or in any of the laws of the said state, 
to prohibit the clergj' and others of the Episcopal Churches or of any 
other church in the said state, to take such measures as they shall judge 
proper, for keeping up a succession of religious teachers, Pro\nded, that 
the means they may adopt for this purpose be not inconsistent T^dth the 
peace or safety of the state and do not induce a subjection or allegiance 
to any foreign jurisdiction or power, civi] or ecclesiastical whatever.” * 

At the request of Dr. Griffith, Patrick Heniy% the 
Governor of Virginia, furnished the certificate from that 
state as follows: June 1, 1786: 

“It is certified and made known to all whom it may concern — That 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is incorporated by an Act of the 
Legislature of this Commonwealth, for that purpose made and pro\'ided: 
that there is no law existing in the Commonwealth, which in any manner 
forbids the admission of Bishops, or the exercise of their office; on the 
contrary', by the 16 th Article of the Declaration of Rights, it is provided 
in the words follo^-ing, \dz., — ‘That religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by 

^ Perry, op. cU., vol. iii, p. 281 . 

^ Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 281 - 282 . 
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reason and conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates 
of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian 
forbearance, love and charity towards each other/ — which said Artidc 
is now in full force.*' ^ 

Dr. Provoost wrote to Dr. White, November 7, 1785; 

“The Address was sent by the Packet with recommendatory letters 
from the President of Congress and John Jay, Esqr., who have interested 
themselves much in our business.’* ^ 


Mr. Adams wrote to John Jay the following account of 
his activities in this matter, Januarj’ 4, 1786: 


“Dear Sir; A day or two after the receipt of your letter of November 
1, and that of President Lee which came with it, I wrote, to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, by Col. Smith, for an hour when I might have the 
honor to pay my respects to his Grace, and was answered very politely 
that he would be glad to have the honor of seeing me next day, between 
11 and H. Accordingly I went yesterday, and was very agreeably re¬ 
ceived, by a venerable and candid prelate, with whom I had before only 


exchanged ^^sits of ceremony. 

I told his Grace, that at the desire of two very respectable characters in 
America, the late President of Congress, and the present Secretary of 
State for the Department of Foreign Affairs, I had the honor to be the 
bearer to his Grace, of a letter from a convention of delegates from the 
Episcopal Churches in most of the Southern States, which had been 
transmitted to me open, that I might be acquainted with its contents. 
That in this business, however, I acted in no official character, having no 
instructions from Congress, or Indeed from the convention, but that I 
thought it most respectful to them, as well as to his Grace, to pr^nt 
the letter in person. The Archbishop answered, that all that he could say 
at present was that he was himself very well disposed to give the sa^ 
faction desired, for he was by no means one of those, who wished t^t 
contentions should be kept up between the two countries, but on the 
contrarv was desirous of doing everj-thing m his power to promote 


harmony and good humor. 

I then said that if his Grace would take the trouble of reading two 
letters, from Mr. Lee and Mr. Jay, he would pe^ive the motive of 
those genUemen in sending the letter to my care. I gave him the letters 
which he read attentively and returned, and added that it was a grwt 
satisfaction to him to see. that genUemen of character and reputation 


^ Perry, op, ci/.* vol. iii, pp. 

* /Wi., vol. iii, pp. 283-^^. 
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interested themselves in it, for that the Episcopalians in the United 
States could not have the full and complete enjovment of their religious 
liberties without it, and he subjoined that it was a great satisfaction to 
him to have received this \nsit from me upon this occasion — and that 
he would take the liberty to ask me, if it were not an improper question, 
whether the interposition of the Episcopal bishops would not give un¬ 
easiness and dissatisfaction in America. I replied that my answer could 
be only that of a private citizen, and in that capacity, I had no scruple 
to say that the people of the United States, in general were for a liberal 
and generous toleration, I might employ a stronger word and call it a 
right and the 6rst right of mankind to worship God according to their 
consciences; and therefore, I could not see any reasonable ground for 
dissatisfaction, and that I hoped, and believed there would be none of 
any consequence. 

His Grace was then pleased to say, that religion in all countries, 
especially in a young one, ought to be attended to, as it was the founda¬ 
tion of government. He hoped the characters which should be recom¬ 
mended would be good ones. 

I replied, that there were in the churches in America able men, of 
character altogether irreproachable, and that such and such only, I 
presumed, would be recommended. I then rose to take my leave, and 
his Grace, then asked me, if he might be at liberty to mention that I 
had made him this visit on this occasion. I answered, cerlainl^r, if his 
Grace should judge it proper. Thus, Sir, I have fulfilled my commission 
and remain as usual, etc.” ^ 

Mr. Adams had previously interested h ims elf in ob¬ 
taining ordination for several candidates for orders in the 
Episcopalian Church who, after the acknowledgment of 
American independence, had found difficulty in obtaining 
it from the Bishop of London. Mr. Adams had taken 
the matter up with the Danish minister, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a promise from Denmark that they 
would gladly perform the ceremony. The proceedings in 
this matter were made knowm by Mr. Adams in letters to 
the president of the Continental Congress and to Dr. 
White. ^ And when Doctors White and Provoost reached 
London for their consecration, they immediately waited 

I Perry, op. cU., vol. iii, pp. 191-193. 

* White, Memoirs of the Church, pp. 20-21; Tiffany, op. cit., p. 351. 
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on Mr. Adams, November 29, 1786. The next day he 
accompanied them to Lambeth and presented them to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Thus we see that though all 
of it was done unofficially, yet American public officials 
played a very important part in the diplomatic ceremonies 
whereby the American Episcopal Church re-established 

connections with its parent in Europe. 

The North-West Ordinance, July 13,1787, pledged the 

government to a permanent support of religion m that 
territory^ in the following manner: 

“ \nd for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty • which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws and 

constitutions are erected; to 6x and esUblish th^ pnncipl^ as 1^ 
basis of all laws, constitutions and governmenU, which forever hereafto 

shall be formed in the said territory • a,. . ni 

It is he.ebv ordained and declared,.That the folios^ 

articles shall he considered as arUcles of compact betw^n the original 

States and the people and the States in said territory, and forever remain 

unalterable unless by common consent, to wit: . . , 

\rticle 1. No person demeaning himself m a peace^le and oMerly 
manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or 

religious sentiments in the said territorj - „~,cc«rv in pnod 

^ticle 3 Religion, morality and knowledge, bemg ne^> to good 

gotlment ^^d^the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. ‘ 

For a long time it wa.s the prevailing opinion that these 
articles were perpetually binding on the states (omed out 
of the North-West territory; court decisions, howe«r, 
have not always held uniformly to this point of vi^ 
There should be no doubt that the Vnited Mates pMgrf 
itself and also required the people of the 

Christian Indians who had been so gnevotisb maltreated 

* Cornelison, Rehgton and Cinf bovemmeni 
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by the federal troops during the Revolution* In 1783 
Ettwein delivered to Charles Thomson, the secretary of 
Congress, a memorial, setting forth the claims of these 
Indians. Ettwein appeared personally before Congress in 
1785 and in 1786, on the report of a committee consisting 
of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Symmes and Mr. Manning, to whom 
was referred a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Harmar to 
the Seeretar}' at War, together with another letter from 
Mr. Ettwein to the Secretary of Congress, both relative 
to the Moravian Indians, it was resolved: 

“That the Secretary at War give orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Harmar 
that he signify to the Moravian Indians, lately come from the River 
Huron to Cayahoga, that it afford pleasure to Congress to hear of their 
arrival, and that they have permission to return to their former settle¬ 
ment on the Muskingum, where they may he assured of the friendship 
and protection of the United States." ^ And the Board of the Treasury 
ruled “that each of the three towns should be allotted 4.000 acres of land, 
and that each tract might be surveyed in an oblong square, twice as long 
as broad; and that a free deed without any expense should be given to the 
society."* 


We have noted the extent to which Congress depended 
upon religion for its sanction, and we have considered the 
phraseologj' and content of its more important acts. It 
is clear that Congress rested heavily upon a religious 
authority and intended in everj" way possible to promote 


as a basis for a well-ordered government a dependence 
upon Protestant Christianity. There is no evidence that 
it for a moment contemplated a possible separation of the 
state and religion. This makes all the more intense the 
process by which, so soon after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution and its new government, separation of 
church and state became a national rhararfprisfin 


I t/ourmilf of Congress, (Washington edition of 18i3,) vol. iv, p. 688. 
Archives of the Moraeian Church at Guadenhutten, Ohio. Supra, p. 163. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE CHURCHES AND THE FEDERAL 

CONSTITUTION 

Enthusiasm for ecclesiastical nationalism helped to 
develop a zeal for political nationalism on the part of the 
leaders of the churches of America; many of these leaders 
found time to engage actively in those political battles 
which were to create a real government for the slate. 
The championing of the cause of “strong government” 
by such men as Witherspoon, Mann'mg, Rodgers, Muhlen¬ 
berg, and the Carrolls did a great deal toward saving the 
dav for American political nationalism. 

Presbj'terianism and politics have always been notor- 
iouslv iiitermingled, and it is not surprising that after 
independence had been won the Presbyterian leaders 
actively undertook the next logical step, the cr^tion 
of a real government for the independent people, and ttot 
a unified central government. We cannot but rep^that 

the centralized governing body of the Presbjften^ 
in America during the colonial period, the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, was the most influenU^ of aU 
colonial institutions towards the development of a cen- 

tralized national conscience, 

W’e have noted that, at the outbreak of the war, one oi 

* 1 ,^ acts of this body was directed against 


must 


entail. 




reco 


ran their official 


.storal latter of 1775. “ W urge in the 
regard to order and public peace: and aa m many places 
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during the confusions that prevail, legal proceedings 
have been difficult, it is hoped, that all persons will con¬ 
scientiously pay their just debts, and to the utmost of 
their power serve one another, so that the evils inseparable 
from a civil war may not be augmented by wantonness and 
irregularity.”^ 

As a memberof Continental Congress .John Witherspoon, 
the premier of American Presbyterianism, was among the 
first to realize the defects of the articles and to work for a 
stronger government. “For what.” said he, “would it 
signify to risk our possessions and shed our blood to .set 
ourselves free from the encroachments and oppre.ssions 
of Great Britain, with a certainty, as soon as peace was 
settled with them, of a more lasting war, a more unnatural, 
more bloody, and much more hopeless war, among our- 
.selves.”- In Congress on the third day of February, 1781, 
he proposed to clothe that body with authority to regulate 
commerce and to lay duties upon imported articles. 
Congress accepted this idea and it was agreed that it was 
indispensably necessarj' for the states to vest a power in 
Congress to le\')’^ a duty of five per cent on imports of 
articles of foreign growth and manufacture. But as the con¬ 
currence of all of the thirteen states was, under the Articles 
of Confederation, necessary before any act of Congress 
could become a law, Witherspoon’s bill for strengthening 
the central government failed of acceptance.^ 

Witherspoon was one of the earliest champions of a 
sound financial policy for the nation. As a member of 
Congress he opposed eveiy^ emission of paper currency, 
after the first or second, and after he had retired from that 
body, at the instance of his opponents, he published his 

‘ Supra., p. 77. * Works of Wiihertpoort, vol. iv, p. S48. 

’ Bancroft, op. dl., vol. v, p. 453. 
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ideas on the nature, value and uses of money, in his 
Essay on Money, as a Medium of commerce, with remarks on 
the advantages and disadvantages of paper admitted into 
general circulation, by a citizen of the United States. 
(Philadelphia, 1786.) His biographer. Breed, says that, 
“He pronounced inefficacy upon it (the general govern¬ 
ment). But he complained and remonstrated in vain.”^ 
Fruitless as were his concrete proposals, the ideas which 
they involved prevailed and his championship added 


great weight to the cause of strong central government. 
Dr. John Rodgers, that powerful leader of New York 


Presbyterianism, was another of the early champions of a 


stronger central government. In a sermon preached 
December 11, 1783, on The Divine Goodness displayed in 


the American Revolution, he said: 


The eyes of the nations of the earth, and particularly the eyes of all 
Europe, ^ upon these States, to see what use they will make of the 

great things God has done for us.Would you reap the 

fruits of your toils, your los.ses and your blood; it is indispensably neces¬ 
sary that the federal union of these States be cemented and strengthened—■ 
that the honor of the Great Council of the nation be supported, and its saltdary 
measures carried into execution, icith unanimity and dispatdi vnthout 
regard to partial devs, or local interests — that the credit of this new 
empire be esUblished, on the principles of strictest justice — and its 
faith maintained sacred and mviolable, in whatever way, or to whatevw 
description of persons it has been pledged, or may at any time be pledged. 
.\las! that its glory has suffered so much alread>’, by the Mure of oiff 
currency. Let us carefully repair this waste of honor, if we cannot repw 
the waste of property, by *the most sacred adherence to our engagements, 

in all future time. , 

You will please to remember farther, that the virtue I recommmd, 

both political and moral, is essential to the preswvaUon of the dr¬ 
eamed privileges in which we rejoice this day. This is esperiafly the 
case in a democratic government, and the more democratic the govon- 

ment, the more necessary.” ’ 



R^’rs^ rK"riw Sodness displayed in the American Rescdution 
Itrmon preached December 11, 1783. 
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As official Presbyteriandom had aided the colonial 
cause of independence, so it contributed to the formation 
of that more perfect and perpetual union under the con¬ 
stitution. It championed strong government for state as 
well as for church. Its influence was e.specially noticeable 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the West. 

Baptists, owing to the nature of their ecclesiastical 
polity, may object to having a single individual named as 
their leader. But the very nature of their organization, 
without centralization, made for greater power in the case 
of their spiritual and intellectual leader. Dr. James 
Manning, President of the College of Rhode Island. No 
other man stood so close to the whole body of American 
Baptists. He was a member of the Philadelphia Associa¬ 
tion as well as of the Warren Association and he regularly 
attended the annual meetings of both, where he filled at 
various times the offices of moderator, clerk and preacher. 
Then too he was seeking the support of all .\merican 
Baptists for their national college. Dr. Manning’s in¬ 
fluence w'as great in winning Baptists to a support of 
centralized institutions, — hardly an orthodox Baptist 
point of view. His chief Baptist opponent was Isaac 
Backus, a New' England exponent of the principle of 
complete local autonomy, — a Baptist Anti-Federalist. 

In 1786 Dr. Manning accepted an appointment from 
his state as delegate to Continental Congress. This 
brought^im into direct contact with the national political 
problem. To his religious co-worker, the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
he wTote, May 17, 1786: 

“The savages have begun their barbarous depredations on our Western 

frontiers.The wretched, deranged finances of the Federal 

Government, will allow us, if dispcteed, to afford these people but feeble 
aid. 
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1 am treated with respect by Congress and the heads of departments 
The present Congress possesses great integrity, and a good share of 
ability; but for want of more States on the floor the public and important 
business is from from day to day neglected We are. however, in daily 
expecUlion of a fuller delegation. If personal matters could be so ad¬ 
justed that I were not disquieted, I should be very happy in my situation 
here; for I commonly preach once or twice on Lord's Day, either in 
town, on Long or Staten Island, or in the Jersej's. * 


Dr. Manning’s correspondence with his absent colleague. 
Brigadier General Nathan Miller, gives an incisive view of 
the state of Congressional affairs. He v.TOte, June 7,1786: 


“Dear Sir; I think if for a moment you would Bgure to yourself my 
situation, alone here for more than a month, reduced to the very la.d 
guinea and a trifle of change (which is the easel; my lodging, washing, 
barber’s, hatter’s, tailor's bills, etc., not paid; without the favor of a single 
line from you advising me whether you mean to come or not. or sending 
forward the one hundred dollars on hand, which you proposed doing from 
the election if you were not likely to follow me soon, if, 1 say, >ou 
would but realize mv situation, you could not but pity me from your 
heart I wTote vou long since. I begged an answer from you, one way 
or another, that I might know what measures to take. But as I am 
now situated, I can neither stay nor go, except to the new City Hall if 
my creditors exact it; and strangers have no more compassion on me than 
the State that appointed me. I must interest you to forward that sum of 
one hundred dollars, if no more can be had, by the first opportunity , mth 
a line advising me of your real intentions. Matters highly n>terestmg to 
this Confederacy, and indeed I think the question whether the Federd 
Government shall long exist, are now before Congress, and there are 
not States sufficient to transact the necessary business, as we now ^%e 
barelv nine Sutes on the floor. Our affairs are come very much to a 
point, and if the States continue to neglect keeping up their delegations m 

Te shou d keep up our delegation, or not. I shaU wait tdl a^asonabie 

the post or packets. Frank your letters by the posL I s^U 
waiUhe event, and with sentiments of esteem. I have the honor 

sir, etc., etc. * 


> Guild, Life, Times 
Early History of Brown 
I Guild, op. di., pp- 


and Correspondence of James Hanning, and iht 

Vnirersiiy, p. 390. 

391-39i. 
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This letter was followed by a much sharper one, June T2: 

“Sir: —Yours of the ^Tth ult. came to hand two days ago. Am 
mortified exceedingly that you have not come forward, nor sent on the 
money on hand; for I am reduced to but a few shillings, and my bills 
are not paid. My situation — without a colleague, without money, and 
witkout any instructions or favorable prospects from the government 
is painful. Rhode Island has not many more strides to make to complete 
her disgrace and ruin too; but that is not all. She is likely to hold a dis¬ 
tinguished rank amongst the contributors to the ruin of the Federal 
Government. Never probably was a full delegation of the Spates more 
necessary than now, for you may rest assured that in the opinion of 
every member of Congress, and in the se\eral departments, things are 
come to a crisis with the Federal Government. \ou say you think the 
present House do not want a Congress; they may, it is more tlian probable, 
very soon see the accomplishment of their wishes; for without a speedy re¬ 
form in the policy of the States, the Federal Government must be no 
more The flagrant violations of the public faith, solemnly plighted, in 
the late emission of paper money, on the conditions on which it is emitted, 
is here considered as the completion of our ruin as a nation: but I vrroie 
you before on this subject; it is too painful to repeat. Pray send me on 
the money on hand, or come and bring it yourself, without loss of time; 
at least write me by every vessel. With sentiments of esteem, etc., etc.” ^ 

Dr. Manning had come to hold a very low regard for the 
attitude of the Rhode Island legislature towards its fellow 
states; upon his return to his college duties, we find him 
writing to the Rev. Dr. Smith, January' 18, 1787: 

“The paper money of this State has run down to six for one, notwith¬ 
standing which the Legislature continue it as a tender, and means to do 
so, and to pay off all the State debts with it, be it as bad as it may. At 
the last session I petitioned them to pay my advances, and the re¬ 
mainder of my salary as delegate, amounting to upwards of four hundred 
dollars. This they offered to do in their paper, but in no other way. 
Besides, they have ordered all the import orders brought in and ex¬ 
changed at the treasury for paper at par. so that I must lose five sixths 
of my salar>’ so paid to me. A more imfamous set of men under the 
character of a legislature, never, I believe, disgraced the annals of the 

world. And there is no prospvect of a change for the better. 

Confusion in State matters seems to increase. ’ ^ 

' Guild, op, cif,, p. 39^. 

- Ibid.^ pp. 398-399. 
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ates from the College of Rhode Island, Class of 1769, who 
won the first victory in the fight for sound money in that 
state. Contending for the illegality of the paper currency 
act, he won the case of Trerett vs. Weeden wherein the 
Rhode Island court adjudged the amended acts of the 
state legislature unconstitutional and void. And it could 
hardly have been in opposition to the wishes of President 
Manning that Nathaniel Lambert at the Commencement 
of 1787 delivered the oration, “The Present Appearance 
of Public Affairs in the United States of America, por¬ 
traying the superior advantages to be enjoyed by this 
countrj' and the public happiness rationally to be ex¬ 
pected, in case the States harmoniously agree on the great 
federal measures necessary for the good of the whole, 
whereon the convention had been for some time deliber¬ 
ating at Philadelphia, and recommending industry, the 
manufactures of our countrj' and the disuse of foreign 
goods; and soliciting the fair daughters of America to set 
the patriotic example by banishing from their dress costly 
gewgaws and articles of foreign production.”* Under Dr. 
Manning Rhode Island College and its alumni stood for 

a stronger national government. 

In Connecticut the election sermons, delivered before 
the magistrates and general assembly annually, give a 
convincing picture of the national political sentiments of 
Congregational Clergj*. Next after Presb^derians, they 
had had the greatest colonial national experience. For 
together wnth their Presbjderian brethren, they had Imown 
the power of unity as expressed in the Congregational- 
Presbyterian Confederation of the years 1766 to 1775. 
Timothy Dwight began a correspondence looking toward 
the renewal of this organization in 1788. The General 

* Guild, op. ciV., pp‘ WO. 
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Association of Connecticut spoke of this as a Scheme for 
Union of the Presbyterians in America.” Dwight’s 
plan resulted in an agreement between the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterians and the Connecticut 
General Association of the Congregationalists to the effect 
that delegates from each body be sent regularly to the 
sessions of the other. At the request of the Presbyterians, 
in 1794 these representatives were given full power of 
voting in the meetings to which they were accredited. 
Similar exchange relations were effected between the Pres- 
bj'terian General Assembly and the Congregational state 
organizations in ^lassachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire and continued in force until 1837. The spirit 
of cooperation and consolidation exhibited in the organ¬ 
ization of these national unions was reflected in the election 
sermons wherein the Congregational clergj* advised the 
state officials as to their politico-religious duties. 

Samuel Wales, D.D., Professor of Divinity in Yale 
College, delivering the sermon in 1785, spoke on “The 
Dangers of our National Prosperity.” In addressing the 
Clergj^ present he remarked, “No order of men have 
equal advantages with you, to warn the people against the 
encroachment of power on the one hand, and the evils of 
anarchy on the other; and at the same time to instruct them 
in all those various duties which they owe to civil rulers and 
to their country^”^ 

“National Justice” is the theme of the sermon of 1784 
by Joseph Himtington, D.D., from the text, “God ruling 
the Nations for the most glorious end.” Dr. Huntington 
observed: 

“Your Honors know what demands on this state, and on the nation 
are justly made, by those who have lent us their livings to support the 

* Wales, Samuel, D.D., The Dangers of our National Prosperity. .4 
Sermon delieered . May 12th, 1785. Hartford, 1785. 
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'war, or have served in it. You know likewise what just obligations we 
are under to nations beyond the water who have lent us their aid. Most 
certainly it is high time this state, and eveiy- state, and all in conjunction, 
so far as demands are national, make full p^o^^sion to pay ever}- honest 

debt, and till this is done public guilt lies upon us.Those who 

fought our battles for us are our brethren.To be just, right* 

eous and faithful is humanity.A state or a nation ought to be 

as upright and faithful, in dealing with indi\'iduals or a community, as 
one neighbor with another. It lies with your Honors to concert effectual 
measures, that this state, and, as far as to us appertains, the whole 
nation may he so.” ^ 

This ideal of “justice” is repeated by Dr. Wales in the 
election sermon of 1785, mentioned above: 

“Another particular evil into which we have fallen, and by which we 
are endangered, is injustice, injustice to the best and most deserving 
friends of our country. Those certainly are to be esteemed some of the 
most deser\’ing friends of the country, who have willingly lent her dther 
their lives or their property in the late important struggle. To such 
persons we are under obligations not only of gratitude but of justice. 
Their voluntary sacrifices have, through divine blessing, purchased for us 
our lives and fortunes, our liberties, our independence, our peace, and in 
a great measure all our temporal happiness. 

The least that we can do for them, according to strict justice, is to 
afford them a reward equal to the full import of our promises. Gladly 
would I draw' a veil over this part of our national conduct, were it 
possible, and could it be done with propriety. But it cannot be done, it 
ought not to be attempted. The best and wisest thing which we can 
now do w ith regard to this matter, is to reprobate our own conduct and 

reform it for the future.Our public injustice is attended with 

consequences most deplorable and alarming.It tends to 

render public faith contemptible and is highly injurious to our national 
character. It gives too much countenance to the reproach of our enemies 
who have stigmatized us with the character of a knavish, faithless people; 
covering the mast iniquitous designs under the garb of liberty and the 
cloak of religion. 

This public injustice destroys some of the most important ends of 

civil society; such as the equfJ a dmin i s tration of justice.It 

tends to destroy ail confidence in the Public and to create a distrust 
of Government *.It is a fatal influence upon the morals of the 

people at large. 

1 Huntington, Joseph. D.D., Sational Justice. A Sermon delirered 
AJaw 13th, Wi. Hartford, 1784. 
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By true patriotism I mean a real concern for the welfare of our whole 

country in general.There is danger that our union will not 

be so great as will be necessary for the general good.In this 

view we may see how much it concerns us to support our grand bond of 
union, or, in other words, to maintain the rights of our honorable Congress, 
and even to enlarge their power, should thi. be proved necessary. 

Fellow Citizens and Fellow Christians! Great are the benefits of good 
government. But let us not imagine that these benefits are to be expected 
by us, unless, as a people and as individuals, we are willing to perform 
those duties which we owe to our civil rulers and to the public in 
general/' ^ 

Levi Hart, A. M., Pastor of a Church in Preston, gave 
the election sermon of 1786 on the subject “A Description 
of a Good Character Attempted and Applied to the Sub¬ 
ject of Jurisdiction and Civil Government.” He observed; 

“Through the good of our God upon us, in the peace of 1783, our 

freedom and independence are recognized, by the British court. 

^ e rank among the other nations.have an immense territory 

extending through a variety of climates.a wide field is opened 

for the cultivation of the arts of peace.and opportunity for 

perfecting and perpetuating the most happy constitution of government, 
in the federal union. And, by the divine blessing on proper civil and 
military discipline, we shall ^ secure from the attacks, or, at least, 
from the ravages of an enemy. 

That we ma\ enjoy the proffered blessings much is yet to be done . . . 
the various and complicated interests of the state are to be fixed and 
secured. The energj^ of the government, enfeebled by the revolution, and 
other cause,), is to be restored.the principles of union im¬ 
proved, and confirmed .the public credit established . . . . 

and the whole system of the finances placed on a wise and respectable 
footing." * 

“The Principles of Civil Union and Happiness considered 
and recommended ” was the subject of the 1787 sermon by 
Elizur Goodrich, D.D., Pastor of the Church of Christ in 

^ Supra., p, 447. 

Levi, A.M,, Description of a Good Character Attempted and 
Applied to the Subject of Jurisdiction and Cicil Goremmeni. A Sermon 

. ^fay 11th, 1786. Hartford. 1786. 
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Durham, from the text, “Jerusalem is huilded as a citv 
that is compact together.” Fftalm-i cxxii, 3: 


“Its (Jerusalem’s) inhabitaati were not a loose, disc'onnected people, 
but most strictly united, not only among themselves, but with all the 

tribes of Israel, into a holy nation and commonwealth.We 

enjoy all the privileges of a free government, the blessings of the gospel of 
peace, and the honors of the Church of God. This is our Jerusalem . 

Civil Government.must have for its foundations the princi¬ 

ples of laws, of truth, justice, and righteousness. C^^'iI society can exist 
no longer than while connected by its laws and constitution 
Regular support of authority is the only security a people can have 

against violence and injustice, feuds and animosities.Hence 

the very end of ci%il society demands that the orders of government he 
enforced.the state defended against all internal and foreign 

violence. 


I exhort the several orders of men present, that in their several places 
they use their best and most faithful endeavors for promoting the public 
peace and prosperity that this and the I nited States may be builded as a 
city compact together'. 

Never was union in counsel and in public exertions more necessary in 

America than at the present day.If we forget the God of our 

Salvation, and neglect the means of virtue and religion, with which we are 
favored above any people on earth, if we are divided and contend about 
every plan devised for strengthening the national union and restoring 
the national honor and safety, — if the several states, losing sight of the 
great end of the confederation, are influenced by mere local and partial 
motives, and if, in their respective and distinct jurisdictions, they forsake 
the paths of righteousness, we shall become the scorn and contempt of 
foreign nations, a prey to every bold invader; or fall by intestine divisions, 
till we sink into general ruin, and universal wTctchedness. 

If the national union by concentrating the wisdom and force of Amen» 
was the means of our salvation from conquest and slavery — if the 
existence, libertv and independence of these states, and their Mtional 
character, importance and glory depend stUl upon their united firmness 

and strength — if this union be necessary for the decision of 

which might otherwise endanger war among ourselves, and the only 

probable means of their safety and defence against foreign . ■ 

If these things are true.certainly the^ are no obj^s o 

greater magnitude and importance, more loudly calling the attention of 

national honor, and to give the federal government 

respectability abroad.I own. Gentlemen, I am concerned fo. 
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the national honor and happiness and w ere I to consult my own feelings, 
I might hold up to your view, the d^Hng languors of the national union, as 
forboding ruin, di%'ision, or some dreadful convulsion to these states. 

My most sincere prayer is that heaven.would collect and 

unite the wisdom and patriotism of America, in the proposed convention 
of the States, in some just and equal system of federal subordination.'* ^ 

These excerpts from various election sermons will 

suffice to illustrate the broad national conc'ern of the 

Congregational Church in Connecticut. The clergy- advi.se 

the legislators that stronger federal union is essential tc 

the honor, justice, peace, security, law, order and general 

welfare of the country'. In general we may’ say' that they' 

were federalists. In Massachusetts at the time of Shavs* 

% 

Rebellion they were able to exert considerable influence 
on the side of the Government.- 

^^e have noted the political activity of certain members 
representing Presbj'terian, Congregational, and Baptist 
denominations. These sects were perhaps the most 
openly active in the interest of a stronger central govern¬ 
ment. There were good reasons why the clergj’ of the 
Quakers, Methodists and Episcopalians would shun active 
participation in politics. Wilson in his Memoir of the 
Life of William White, thus summarizes the attitude of 
that leader of American Episcopalianism. Speaking of the 
local situation in Pennsylvania in 1776 he remarks: 


“Dr. White s own sentiments were favoral le to the repuMifan party, 
though maintained with moderation and (dimness. He was independent 
in forming his political opinions, and reflected upon them for himself. 
And though he freely expressed them, with his reasons for maintaining 
them, and also constantly, and from a sense of duty as a citizen, gave his 


1 Goodrich, Elizur, D.D., The Principles of CiriJ Union and 
Considered and Recommended, A Sermon delirered 
1787, Hartford, 1787. 


Happiness 
May 10th, 


- Mors^ Federal Party in Massjchuseffs. p. 95; Jefferson s Writings, 
ord yol. nii, p. 48; Robinson, Jefersonian Democracy in Seir 

England, in 1 ale Biaoricol PubUcolions, Miscellanv vol. iii. 
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vote at elections, he would never condescend to become an active political 
partisan; much less to make religious profession an instrument of policy. 
He was decidedly opposed to the combination of r 
and desired that the members of the Episcopal church should harmo¬ 
niously unite, in conducting their ecclesiastical affairs, without regard to 
their differenc-es in political opinions.” * 



Dr. White leaves us the following letter of Januarj" 31, 
1783, addressed to General Joseph Reed, President of the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 

“I hope that you will not think me impertinent in requesting your 
attention to a distinction, which was perhaps obscurely expressed in my 
last, between your being opposed, on account of your religious pro¬ 
fession, and the opposition on this principle proceeding principally, if not 
exclusively, from the members of the Episcopal churches: the former, I 
told you, I had no reason to believe, though it was not my intention to 
remark on it; and the latter, I was sure, you never meant to assert; the 
reason for both was my observing among the opponents of the late 
administration, many members of the Presbj’terian church, and my 
knowing many of its advocates in the churches with which I am con¬ 
nected- There never existed a dispute, in this state or p^o^^nce, in which 

these societies were, as such, in opposition. 

I believe that you abhor the introduction of reli^ous ideas into politics, 
and can add, with truth, that so do I. No doubt, it is necessary, in 
public elections, to have a mixture of men of different religious societies; 
but this is to avert the evil which we abhor; because we know there are 
men of every society, who, if they had the power, would apoint none but 

those of their own to places of power and profit. 

Having always endeavored, in my ecclesiastical emploj-ment, to 
impress the idea of an agreement, in religious concerns, where differences 
exist as to the civil, and having observed our church member:* of opposite 
parties harmoniously promoting the good of our communion, it hurt me 
to see even an apparent imputation of mixing religion and politics, 
applied chiefly, if not only, to this quarter; for the churches which I serve 
conUin a great majority of the Episcopalians in this city; the only p^ 
of the state in which any considerable society of them is to be found. 

Following the lead of Bishop White the clergj' of the 
Episcopalian church seem to have avoided politics, but the 

' Wilson. Memoir of the Life of n'iWiam W hite, p. 75. 

* Ibid., pD- 76-TT. 
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laity of this denomination more than made up for any 
inactivity on the part of their religious leaders; Episco¬ 
palians were not esteemed non-political beings, as the 
names of Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Duane, Jay, 
etc., testify. Even in Connecticut, the historian Robinson 
finds them to be the balance of power in early politics; 
he says, “While the dissenters were numerous and active 
the Federalists had the support of the strong Episcopalian 
body, and until they had alienated that support were 
able to hold their ground.”^ The Episcopalians of that 
state were wealthy and of the same social class as the 
Congregationalists,^ and even the bigoted Dwight can 
make a complimentary reference to Epi.scopalian min¬ 
isters.^ 

The Constitutional Convention which met in Phil¬ 
adelphia, May 25 to September 17, 1787, put into form the 
governmental theories which the new nation was developing. 
At various times fifty-five delegates were in attendance, 
though but thirty-five signed the completed consti¬ 
tution. These men were suflBciently representative of the 
various religious interests of the United States. There was 
that “religious enthusiast, lately turned Methodist,” 
Richard Bassett of Delaware, friend of Wesley. There 
were the Quakers, Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania^ 
and John Dickinson of Delaware.® Catholics were repre¬ 
sented by Daniel Carroll of Maryland, brother of Bishop 
Carroll,^ and Thomas Fitzsimons of Pennsylvania. 
Presbyterian influence was strong, as we should expect to 

' Robinson, op. cii., p. 148. 

* Greene, Religious Liberty in Connecticut, pp, 405, 417, 441, 444. 

^Dwight, Travels, vol. i, p. 177. 

* Supra., p. 185. 

* Supra., pp. 135-136. 

® Supra., pp. 134-135. 


’ Supra., p. ^37. 
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find it, keeping in mind the politico-religious activities of 
their College of New Jersey, Representing that institution 
were Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, Jam^ Madison of 
Virginia, Edmund Randolph of Virginia, Gunning Bedford 
of Delaware, William Patterson of New Jersey, William 
Davie of North Carolina, and Luther Martin of Maryland.^ 

Besides these college men were that ex-preacher, Hugh 
Williamson of North Carolina and Governor William 
Livingston of New Jersey, Thomas McKean and Charles 
Thomson, both of Pennsylvania.^ William C. Houston 
of Georgia was later to be appointed a professor at the 
College of New Jersey. 

Of course not all of the students of the College of New 
Jersey were Presbyterians. James Madison and Edmund 
Randolph were Episcopalians and Oliver Ellsworth was 
a Congregationalist. In addition to Madison and Ran¬ 
dolph, Episcopalianism was represented by General 
Washington, John Blair, George Wythe, and George 
Mason in the Virginia delegation, by C. C. Pinckney of 
South Carolina and by Charles Pinckney of that same 
state who had assisted in the formation of the national 
Episcopalian constitution,® and by Alexander Hamilton 
of New York, a King’s College man. Perhaps the most 
learned man of the convention was the Episcopalian 
William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut. A son of the 
Reverend Samuel Johnson, the Tory president of Kings 
College, he had received his education at \ ale and Oxford. 
For a time he had worked for the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel. During the war he had remained at 
home, at its close he became the first president of the 
re-opened Columbia (King’s) College.^ 

‘ Supra., p. 8«. * Supra., p. 83. * P' 

< Beardsley. Life of WUliam Samuel Johneon^ Boston, 1876. 
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Congregationalism was represented by delegates from 
states as far apart as Georgia and New Hampshire. 
Abraham Baldwin of Georgia was an alumnus of Yale. 
New Hampshire was represented by Nicholas Gilman and 
John Langdon; Massachusetts by Caleb Strong, Elbridge 
Gerry, Nathaniel Gorham, and Rufus Kmg. Rhode 
Island, the seat of the Baptist political influence, was 
unrepresented. The Connecticut delegation was divided 
between Congregationalism and Episcopalianism. 

Edmund Randolph speaks from the experience of sitting 
with the representatives of these various sects when, 
arguing for freedom of religion before the Virginia Con¬ 
vention for Ratification, he remarked, “How many differ¬ 
ent sects will be in Congress? We cannot enumerate the 
sects that may be in Congress.”^ 

Diversity of religious beliefs made the Convention 
cautious about the introduction of any subject that might 
tend to raise purely religious controversy, while at the 
same time it led to the very broadest possible point of view 
when the question of the politico-religious powers of 
Congress had to be established. 

Benjamin Franklin nearly precipitated a religious con- 
troversey when, Jime 25, he proposed the employment of 
prayers and a chaplain for the Convention. He made the 
following plea: 

“Mr. President! The small progress we have made after four weeks’ 
close attendance and continual reasoning with each other; our different 
sentiments on almost every question, several of the last producing as 
many noes as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection 
of the human understanding. We indeed seem to feel our want of political 
wnsdom, since we have been running about in search of it. We have 
gone back to ancient history for models of government, and examined 
the different forms of those republics, which having been formed with 


‘ Farrand, Records, vol. iii, p. 310. 
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the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist. And we have 
viewed modern States all round Eurof)e, but find none of their Consti¬ 
tutions suited to our circumstances. 

In this situation of this Assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 
us, how has it happened. Sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Light to illuminate our understandings. 
In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the divine protection. 
Our prayers. Sir, were heard and they were graciously answered. All of 
us who were engaged in the struggle must have observed frequent 
instances of a superintending Providence in our favor. To that kind 
Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity. And have we now for¬ 
gotten that powerful friend? I have lived. Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, that God 
governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, is it probable that an Empire can arise without His 
aid? We have been assured. Sir, in the sacred wTitings, that except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it . I firmly believe 
this, and I also believe that without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the builders of Babel. We 
shall be divided by our little partial local interests; our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach and b%-word 
down to future ages. And what is worse, mankind maj hereafter from 
thi.s unfortunate instance, despair of establishing governments by human 
wisdom and leave it to chance, war and conquest, 

I, therefore, beg leave to move that hereafter prajers, imploring t^ 
assistance of Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations, be held in 
this assembly every morning before we proceed to busing, and that one 
or more of the clergj of this city be requested toofficiate mthatsemce .' 

Mr. Sherman seconded Franklin s motion. Hamilton 
and several others expressed apprehension that, however 
proper such a resolution might have been at the beginning 
of the convention, it might at this late day, in the fir^ 
place, bring on it some disagreeable animadversions; and in 
the second place, lead the public to believe that the em¬ 
barrassments and dissentions within the convention had 
suggested the measure. It was answered by Dr. Frankhn. 
Mr. Sherman and others that the past omission of a duty 

‘ Fairand, op. cit., vol. i. pp. ioO-iSi, 457-458; Schaff. op. cU., p. 423. 
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could not justify a further omission; that the rejection of 
such a proposition would expose the convention to more 
unpleasant animadversions than the adoption of it; and 
that the alarm out of doors that might be excited for the 
state of things within would at least be as likely to do good 
as ill.^ Mr. Williamson observed that the true cause 
of omission could not be mistaken; the convention had no 
funds. Mr. Randolph proposed, in order to give a favor¬ 
able aspect to the measure, that a sermon be preached at 
the request of the convention on the fourth of July, the 
Anniversary of Independence, and thenceforth prayers, 
etc., be read in the convention every morning. Dr. 
Franklin seconded this motion. But adjournment was 
carried without any vote of the motion.^ Writing in 
1834 Madison states; 

“The proposition was received and treated with the respec t due to it; 
but the lapse of time which had preceded, with considerations growing 
out of it, had the effect of limiting what was done, to a reference of the 
proposition to a highly respectable committee. The Quaker usage, never 
discontinued in the State, and the place where the convention held its 
sittings, might not have been without an influence, as might also the 
discord of religious opinions within the convention, as well as among 
the clerg>' of the spot/’ ’ 


Religious controversy, aside from that just mentioned 
in connection with the Franklin motion, centered about 
the question of the oath. The fourteenth resolution of the 
Virginia plan as introduced in the Committee of the 
Whole, May 29, was: 

“Resolved, that the Legislative, Executive and Judicial powers within 
the several States ought to be bound by oath to support the .\rticles of 
Union.” * 

^ Farrand, op. cit.. Appendix A. ccclv, cxcv, ccclxni, ccclxxxix, cccxciii, 

* Journal of the Federal Convention, Jamee Madison, edition of E. H. 
Scott, Chicago, 189S, pp. 259-261. 

* Farrand, op. cit., vol. iii. Appendix A, cccxciii. 

*Ibid., vol. i, pp. 22, 28. 117. 
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Debate of this resolution at first assumed an exclusively 
political nature. Jime 11, ^Ir. Luther Martin moved to 
strike out “within the several states,” but his motion was 
lost seven to four. Thereupon the Committee of the 
WTiole accepted the resolution by a vote of six to five; 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Vir^nia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia voting against Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware.^ 
July '23, after unanimously inserting “and of the national 
government” the resolution passed the convention 
unanimously.-^ 

The distinctively religious phase of this matter ap¬ 
peared, August 20, when Mr. Charles Pinckney moved to 
add “that no religious test or qualification shall ever be 
annexed to any oath of office under the authority of the 
United States.”^ In his draft of a constitution as sub¬ 
mitted to the Convention, May 29, Mr. Pinckney had 
included a clause (Article vi), “The legislature of the 
United States shall pass no law on the subject of religion.”^ 
August 30, Pinckney’s motion came to a vote. It was 
agreed to insert “or affirmation” after the word “oath,” 
whereupon the whole passed, 8 to 1, with two states divided; 
North Carolina voted in the negative and Maryland and 
Connecticut were di\nded. Mr. Gouvemeur Morris and 
General C. C. Pinckney spoke for the resolution while 
^Ir. Sherman argued against it, that it was unnecessary, 
the prevailing liberality bemg a sufficient security against 

tests.”^ 


‘ Farrand, op. cit., vol. i, pp. IW, 20S, 204,207,227,231. 

- Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 87, 133. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 335. j 

«EUiot, Debatu, vol. v, supplement^y, p. 131, P^dp^ 

.T-_j_ ’4 ;; ifil . 468: ElliotvoL V 
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As it finally emerges from the ('ommittee on Style we 
find that the Constitution provides. Article vii, section 3: 

“The Senators and Representatives l.efore mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
officers both of the United States and of the several States, shall l>e 
bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; but no re¬ 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the Unites States.” ^ 

It is quite impossible to give a definite quantitative 
estimate of the contribution of each religious denomination 
to the separate clauses of the Constitution, It is clear that 

the device for the election of the chief executive bv an 

« 

indirect election is derived from the Catholic model, the 
College of Cardinals. And resemblances are numerous 
between many of its features and various ecclesiastical 
institutions. Yet it is not by any copying of external 
features that the church and state governments of .\merica 
are most related. Certain great national impulses had 
ari.sen in America to give expression to pha.ses of a new 
order of government. The Presbyterian Synod of Colonial 
times stood alone as the first expression of this spirit. It 
developed the method by which, through Republican 
organization, the collective wisdom of the entire church, 
lay as well as clerical, could be focu.sed continuously upon 
church affairs. The Congregational churches of C'on* 
necticut made an approach to this but doubtlessly through 
their contact with the Presbyterial organization. The task 
of American constitution-building was to create for all 
the denominations and for all political units means where¬ 
by the common affairs of the various social groups were 
placed in the hands of conferences, synods, conventions, 

' Farrand, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 579, 608, 668. 
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legislatures, congresses, assemblies, and the like, meeting 
periodically. This was the American impulse. 

And during the period which we are considering we have 
found all denominations givmg free rein to this impulse. 
The Presbyterian Synod was debating and amending 
Witherspoon’s report at the very same time, and m the 
very same city with the Constitutional Convention. 

The paramount issue in the campaign which ensued 
for the ratification of the Federal Constitution was the 
one of personal rights. The Constitution made no pro- 
\nsion for guaranteeing individual rights and foremost 
among such rights demanded was the one of reli^ous 

freedom. 

The first states to ratify were Delaware, December 7, 
1787, and Pennsylvania, December 12, the homes of the 
Quakers and the Presbyterians. McMaster and Stone say 
of the Pennsylvania convention, 

“Scarcely a sect, or creed.in the Commonwealth, but had at 

least one representative on the floor of the convention. Some were 
Moravians; some were Lutherans; ^me were Episcopalians; some were 

Quakers; most were Presb}'terians." ‘ 

The Lutheran Frederick Augustus Muhlmberg was 
president of this convention. We find Mr. Wilson, m the 
convention, replying to the charge “that there is no 
security for the rights of conscience,” with the query, 
“ I ask the honorable gentleman, what part of this 
puts it in the power of Congress to attack those rights. 
When there is no power to attack, it is idle to prepare the 
means of defence.”^ Ratification wm earned a 

majority of fifteen votes and the dissenting mmority issued 

i McMaster and Stone. Penru»kania and the Federal CtmsfiWum, p. 18 

* Elliot. Dehaiea, v<d. iii, p. 25«. 
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an address to their constituents, Reasom of Dissent, pro¬ 
posing fourteen amendments, the first being, 

“The right of conscience shall he held inviolahle. and neither the legis¬ 
lative, executive, or judicial powers of the I'nited States, shall have 
power to alter, abrogate or infringe any part of the constitutions of the 
several states, which provide for the preservation of liberty in matters of 

religion/* ^ 

Trench Coxe of Pennsylvania was one of the writers in 
support of the Constitution. He expressed admiration 
for the religious clause already in the (institution; 

“No religious test is ever to be required The convention 

has the honor of proposing the 6rst public act, by which any nation has 
ever divested itself of a power, every exercise of which is a trespass on the 
Majesty of Heaven.” * 

Archbishop Carroll claims that the American Catholics 
concurred with perhaps greater unanimity than any other 
body of men in recommending and promoting the Con¬ 
stitution “from whose influence America anticipates all 
the blessings of justice, peace, plenty, good order and civil 
and religious liberty.”^ Robinson finds that the New 
England clergy “were, as a rule, strongly in favor of the 
adoption.”^ Two small Presbyterian bodies, the Associ¬ 
ated Church and the Reformed Presbjlerian Church, 
decided to abstain from voting until the Constitution was 
so amended as to acknowledge the sovereignty of God 

^ The Reasons of Disseni. Philadelphia, 1787, Reprinted in Carey, 
American Museum, voL ii, no. v, pp. 536-553. 

*Coxe, Trench, An Examinaiion of the Constitution for the United 
States of America, Submitted to the People by the General Convention, .-If 
PhiladeljAia, the 17th Day of September, 1787, and since adopted and 
ratified by the Contentions of Eleven States, chosen for the purpose oj 
coMidering it, being all that have yet decided on the subject. By an A merican 
Citizen. Philadelphia, 1788, pp. 15-16. Quoted in Ford, Pamphlets on 
the Constitution, p. 146. 

* O'Gorman, The Roman Catholics, pp. 255-256.' 

< Robinson, op. cit., p. 126. 
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and the subsendency of the state to the kingdom of 
Christ.^ 

Luther Martin in his Genuine Informaiwnj delivered to 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland^ relating to the 
proceedings of the General Convention sets forth that: 

*‘The part of the s\-stem which provides, that no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States was adopted by a great majority of the Con^-ention and 
without much debate: however, there were some members so unfashion* 
able as to think, that a belief in the existence of a Deity, and of a state 
of future rewards and punishments would be some security for the good 
conduct of our rulers, and that, in a Christian Country, it would be at 
least derent to hold out some distinction between the professors of Chris¬ 
tianity and downright infidelity or paganism. ’ • 


Opposition to the Constitution on religious grounds was 
strong in New England where Congregationalism was 
established. In Connecticut we find that at the June 
Meetbg held in West Hartford, in 1788: 

“ A request from the Association of Windham County was laid brfore 
this Association, requesting that some siutable Testimony mi^t be 
borne against a sinful omission in the late Federal Constitution, in not 
looking to God for direction, and of omitting the menUon of be name 
of God in the Constitution they proposed to the people for their appro- 

batiou-'' ^ 


This request was laid over and at the September Mee^g 
it was found to be unauthentic.^ In The American 
Mercury (No. 88), Februarj' 11.1788, we find a letter from 
William Williams to “A Landholder” (Oliver Ellsworth), 

which reads in part: 


len the clause in the 6th article.came i 

observed I should have chose that sentence and aJ 
I- • . A.-a I_ j ATnittpd rather than 


I Scluiff. op. cit-f p. 43S. ^ 

* Fftirando op. cif** vol- iii, p*^ 

» Remds of ike General Awociofum, p. Iw 


< Hnd„ p. 
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but still more wished something of the kind should have l)een inserted, 
but with a reverse sense, so far as to require an explicit acknowledgement 
of the being of God. hU perfections and his providence, and to have l)een 
prefixed to, and stand as, the first introductory words of the Constitution, 
in the following or similar terms, viz. H V the people of the rriifed Siate/t, 
in a firm belief of the being and perfections of the one Hring and true God, the 
creator and supreme Governor of the uorld, in his vtiiversal prorideuce and 
ike authority of his laics; that he will require of all moral agents an account of 
their conduct; that all rightful poxrers among men are ordained of, and 
mediately derived from God; therefore in a dependence on his blessing and 
acknotcledgemeni of his efficient protection in establishing our Independence, 
tchereby it is become necessary to agree upon and settle a Constitution of 

federal goremment for ourselres^ .do ordain, etc. 

that no other religious test should ever be required.’* ^ 

Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief Justice of the United 
States, gave in The Connectiatl ('ortrarif, Deceml>er 17, 
1787 (Number 1195), under the pseudonym “The Land¬ 
holder,” the following discussion of the legal position of 
the religious clause: 

“Some very worthy persons, who have not had great advantages for 
information, have objected against that clause in the Constitution 
which provides, that no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifi¬ 
cation to any oflBce or public trust under the United States. They have 
been afraid that this clause is unfavorable to religion. But my country¬ 
men, the sole purpose and effect of it is to exclude persecution, and to 
secure to you the important right of religious liberty. lYe are almost the 
only people in the world, who have a full enjovinent of this important 
right of human nature. In our country every man has a right to worship 
God in that way which is most agreeable to his conscience. If lie be a 
good and peaceable person he is liable to no penaltie.s or incapacities on 
account of his religious sentiments; or in other words, he ij not subject 
to persecution. 

But in other parts of the world, it has been, and still U, far different . . 

A religious test is an act to be done, or profession to be made, relating 
to religion (such as partaking of the sacrament according to certain 
rites and forms, or declaring one’s belief of certain doctrines) for the 
purpose of determining whether his religious opinions are such, that he is 
admissible to a public office. A test in favor of any one denomination of 

^Ford, Essays on the Constitution, pp. 207*209; Connecticut Courant, 
Februarj' 4, 1788 (Number 1202). 
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Christians would be to the last degree absurd in the United States. If it 
were in favor of either Congregationalists, Presb>*teriani, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, or Quakers, it would incapacitate more than three-fourths of 
the American citizens for any public office; and thus degrade them from 
the rank of freemen. There need be no argument to prove that the 
majority of our citizens would never submit to this indignity. 

If any test-act were to be made, perhaps the least exceptionable would 
be one requiring all persons appointed to office to declare, at the time of 
their admission, their belief in the being of God, and in the di^^ne author¬ 
ity of the Scriptures. In favor of such a test it may be said, that one who 
believes these great truths will not be so likely to ^delate his obligations to 
his country, as one who disbelieves them; we may have greater confidence 
in his integrity. But, I answer: His making a declaration of such a 
belief is no security at all. For .suppose him to be an unprincipled man, 
who believes neither the word nor the being of God; and to be governed 
merely by selfish motives: how easy it is for him to dissemble! how easy for 
him to make a public declaration of his belief in the creed which the law 
prescribes; and excuse himself by calling it a mere formalitj. This is the 

case with the test-laws and creeds in England.In short, 

test-laws are utterly ineffectual: they are no security at all; because men 
of loose principles will, by an external compliance, evade them. If they 
exclude anv persons, it will be honest men. men of principle, who will 
rather suffer an injury, than act contrary to the dictates of theu con¬ 
sciences. If we mean to have those appointed to public office, who are 
sincere friends to religion, we, the people who appoint them, must take 
care to choose such characters; and not rely upon such cob-web barriers as 


test-laws are. ,. , ,. 

But to come, to the true principle by which this quesUon ought to be 

determined; the business of ci\T] government is to protect citizen m 

his rights, to defend the community from hostile powers, and ^ Promote 

the general welfare. Civil government has no busings to meddle with 

the private opinions of the people. If I demean myrelf as a good atizen 

I am accountable, not to man, but to God. for the religious opinions 

which I embrace, and the manner in which I worship the Supreme 

Being If such had been the universal sentiments of mankind, and they 

had acted accordingly, persecution, the bane of truth and 

with her bloody axe and flaming hand, would never haie turned so 

trreat a Dart of the world into a field of blood. 

%ul while I .ssert the rights rf religious liberty, t""" 

It hes . right to prohibit and punish gross rmmoral.ties “'1 
to the open practice of these is of eril ettampfe demm^ 

_ .♦!__ rti IF low-Q ftiTAinst drunkneis, profane 
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swearing, blasphemy, and professed atheism. But in this state, we have 
never thought it expedient to adopt a test-law; and yet I sincerely 
believe we have as great a proportion of religion and morality, as they 
have in England, where every person who holds a public oflSce, must 
either be a saint by law, or a hj'pocrite by practice. A test-law is the 
parent of h\T)ocrisy, and the off-spring of error and the spirit of persecu¬ 
tion. Legislatures have no right to set up an inquisition, and examine 
into the private opinions of men. Test-laws are useless and ineffectual, 
unjust and tjTannical: therefore the Convention have done wisely in 
excluding this engine of persecution, and providing that no religious test 
shall ever be required.” * 

In Connecticut, as we see, the absence of a test-law 
seems to have furnished a serious argument against the 
Constitution. Oliver Wolcott, in the ratifjong convention 
argued: 

“I do not see the necessity of such a test as some gentlemen wish for. 
The Constitution enjoins an oath upon all the officers of the United 
States. This is a direct appeal to that God who is the avenger of per¬ 
jury. Such an appeal to him is a full acknowledgment of His Being and 
Pro\'idence. Ac acknowledgment of these great truths is all that the 
gentleman contends for. For myself, I should be content either with or 
without that clause in the Constitution which excludes test laws. Knowl* 
edge and liberty are so prevalent in this country, that I do not believe 
that the Lnited States w*ould ever be disposed to establish one religious 
sect, and lay all others under legal disabilities. But as we know not w'hat 
may take place hereafter, and any such test would be exceedingly in¬ 
jurious to the rights of free citizens, I cannot think it altogether superflu¬ 
ous to have added a clause, which secures us from the possibility of such 
oppre^ion.” * 

Connecticut ratified the Constitution Januarj- 9, 1788, 
being the fifth state to do so. 

In Massachusetts the religious clause evoked even more 
discussion than in Connecticut, so much so that it attracted 
Dr. Manning from Rhode Island to the convention and 

' The Connecticut Courant, Monday, Dec. 17, 1787, “To the Land¬ 
holders and Farmers” by “A landholder" ^Oliver Ellsworth). Quoted 
in Ford, Essays on the Constituiiony pp. 167-171. 

- Elliot, Debates, Philadelphia, 1859, vol. ii, p. 202. 
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his influence "was necessary in order to secure that slim 
majority by which ratification was finally secured. 

Here, too, the liberalism of the clause was attacked. 
;Major Lusk “ concluded by saying, that he shuddered at 
the idea that Roman Catholics, Papists and Pagans might 
be introduced into office; and that Popeiy and the In¬ 
quisition may be established in America.”^ ^Tiile 
Colonel Jones “thought, that the rulers ought to believe 
in God or Christ ; and that, however a test may be prosti¬ 
tuted in England, yet he thought if our public men were to 
be of those who had a good standing in the Church, it 
would be happy for the United States; and that a person 
could not be a good man without being a.good Christian. ^ 

Air. Isaac Backus, though opposed to ratification, yet 
spoke in favor of the religious clause; 

“ I shall begin with the exclusion of any religious test. Many appev 
to be much concerned about it, but nothing is more evident, both b 
reason and the Holy Scriptures, than that religion is ever a matter be¬ 
tween God and in<h^-iduals, and therefore no man or men can imp<^ 
anv religious test n-ithout invading the essential prerogatives of ^e 

Lord Jesus Christ.Let the history of all naUons ^ se^ed 

from that dav (Constantine’s) to this, and it will appw that the im¬ 
posing of religious tests hath been the greatest engine of tyranny m the 
world. And I rejoice to see so many gentlemen who are now givi^ m 
their rights of conscience in this great and important matt«. ^me 
serious minds discover a concern lest if aU religious te^ be exclude^ the 
Congress would hereafter establish Popery or some othw tyra^cal w^ 
of worship. But it is most certam that no such way of worship can be 

established without any religious test.’’* 


Mr. Parsons, of NewbunT)ort, was among those v 
gave in their testimony for the clause. He observed: 

“ It has been objected that the ConsUtution provides no r^ous 

« 1_imrkWiTminlMi Tncn. 


I Elliot, Debates, vol. ii, p. 1^- 
» Ibid., vol. ii, p- 119- 
* Ibid., vol. ii, pp- 148 - 149 . 
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pagans. No man can wish more ardently than I do that all our public 
offices may be filled by men who fear God and hate wickedness, but it 
must remain with the electors to give the government this security. An 
oath will not do it. Will an unprincipled man he entangled by an oath? 
Will an atheist or a pagan dread the vengeance of the Christian God, a 
Being in his opinion the creature of fancy and credulity? It is a solecism 
in expression. No man i.s so illiberal as to wish the confining places of 
honor or profit to any one sect of Christians, but what security is it to the 
government that every public officer shall swear that he is a Christian? 

Sir, the only evidence we can have of the sincerity of a man’s 
religion is a good life, and I tru.st that such evidence will l>e required 
of every candidate by every elector.” ^ 

The Reverend Mr. Shute spoke as follows for the clause: 

“To establish a religious test as a qualification for offices in the pro¬ 
posed Federal Constitution it appears to me, sir, would be attended with 
injurious consequences to some individuals, and with no advantage to the 
whole. 

By the injurious consequences to individuals. I mean, that some who in 
every other respect are qualified to fill some important post in the 
government, will be excluded by their not being able to stand the re¬ 
ligious test; which I take to be a privation of part of their civil rights. 

Nor is there to me any conceivable advantage, sir. that would result to 
the whole from such a test. Unprincipled and dishonest men will not 
hesitate to subscribe to anything, that may open the way for their ad¬ 
vancement, and put them into a situation the better to execute their 
base and iniquitous designs. Honest men alone, therefore, however well 
qualified to serve the public, would be excluded by it, and their country 
be deprived of the benefit of their abilities. 

In this great and extensive empire, there is and will l)e a great variety 
of sentiments in religion among its inhabitants. Upon the plan of a 
religious test, the question I think must be, who shall be excluded from 
national trusts? ^^’llat€ver answer bigotry may suggest, the dictates 
of candor and equity, I conceive, will be none. 

Far from limiting ray charity and confidence to men of my own denom¬ 
ination in religion, I suppose, and I believe, sir, that there are worthy 
characters among men of ever\' denomination — among the Quakers — 
the Baptists — the Church of England — the Papists — and even 
among those who have no other guide, in the way to virtue and heaven, 
than the dictates of natural religion. 

The presumption is, that the eyes of the people will be upon the faith¬ 
ful in the land, and, from a regard to their own safety, they will choose 

^Elliot, Debates^ vol. ii, p. 90, 
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for their rulers men of known abilities — of known probity — of good 

moral characters.I know of no reason, why men of such a 

character, in a community, of whatever denomination, in religion, 
coeieris paribus, with other suitable qualifications, should not be ac¬ 
ceptable to the people, and why they may not be employed by them with 
safety and advantage in the important offices of government. The ex¬ 
clusion of a religious test in the Proposed Constitution, therefore, clearly 
appears to me. sir, to be in favor of its adoption,” ^ 


44 


The Reverend Mr. Payson, of the Congregational 
Church, said; 

The great object of religion being God supreme, and the seat of 
religion in man being the heart or conscience, that is the reason God has 
given us, employed on our moral actions, in their most iinportant con¬ 
sequences, as related to the tribunal of God; hence, I infer, that God 
alone is the God of conscience, and, consequently, attempts to erect 
human tribunals for the consciences of men, are impious encrMchmraU 
upon the prerogatives of God. Upon these principles, had there ^n 
a religious test, as a qualification for office, it would, m my opimon, have 
been a great blemish upon the instrument. ’ * 

Twelve of the four hundred delegates to this convention 
were Baptists. Dr. Manning was so interested m the i^ue 
that he came to the convention and labored for ratification. 

He wrote, February 11, 1788: 

“ I felt so deeply interested in the adoption of the new Federal Coi^- 
tution bv your state, that I attended the debates in convenUon more t^ 

turn, and am happy in 

able issue of their deliberations. I am mortified to find Father (Noah) 
Alden among the nays. 

Isaac Backus, as well as Father Alden, were Baptists who 
remained Bitter.enders in their opposition to ‘^c Com 
stitntion. But other Baptists like the influential StdhnM 

TBoaton supported it. Ratification carried by the 

ot 187 to 168. The Governor, therefore, asked Dr. 

I Elliot, DebaUs, vol. ii, PP- 
* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1^' 

3 Guild, op. cif., p. 40®* 
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Manning to “close the solemn convocation with thanks¬ 
giving and prayer,"^ and Dr. A^aterhouse, who dined in 
a large company after the adjournment, said the praise 
of the Reverend Dr. Manning was in every’ mouth. 
Nothing but the popularity of Dr. Stillman prevented the 
rich men of Boston from building a church for Dr. 


Manning’s acceptance.”' 

With the possible exception of his fellow Baptist, John 
Brown, Dr. Manning was the strongest single influence in 
causing a final acceptance of the Federal Constitution by 
the Stale of Rhode Island. That state at first rejected the 
instrument and Manning wrote to the Reverend Dr. Smith 
June 10, 1788; 

“Our wicked Slate has rejected the Constitution by the town meetings 
to which the Legislature sent it, instead of complying with the recom¬ 
mendation of the General Convention. Our rulers are deliberately wicked 
but the people of some of the towns begin to wake up since South Caro¬ 
lina has adopted the new Constitution, and Massachusetts has so 
effectuallv crushed Shavism.’* * 


Providence and Dr. Manning finally led the way to 
ratification: 

“At an adjourned meeting of the town (Providence) on Thursday 
(August 1789), a committee, that had been appointed on Tuesday for 
the purpose, reported a draft of a petition to be presented to the Congress 
of the United Stales, setting forth the distressed situation of this State, 
the probability of our soon joining the Union, and praying that vessels 
belonging to our citizens may be exempted from foreign tonnage and 
goods shipped from this State from foreign duties, for such time and under 
such regulations and restrictions as Congress in their wisdom shall think 
proper. 

This petition was unanimously voted: and after having been signed by 
the moderator and town clerk, the Rev. Dr. Manning and Benjamin 
Bourne. Elsq., were appointed to proceed to New York and present the 
same.” * 


* Burrage, op, ci/., pp. 

* Guild, op. ciV., p. 405. 


* Ibid., p. 411. 

* Ibid., p. 4'?4. 
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President Manning had been one of the committee to 
draft this petition.^ 

May 24, 1790, a Stale Convention on the Federal 
Constitution was held at Newport, where, after three 
days of debate in the Second Baptist Church, adoption 
was carried by a vote of thirty-four to thirty-two. In 
August of that year President Washington visited Brown 
University and publicly expressed his appreciation of the 
zeal of that corporation “for the success of the cause of 

your country'.”^ 

New Hampshire, the ninth state to ratify, did so, June 
21, 1788, and proposed twelve amendments, the eleventh 

of which read: 

“Congress shall make no laws touching religion, or to infringe the 
rights of conscience.”’ 


Perhaps the fight over the religious clause was fiercest 

in Virginia where so much had already been done for 

religious liberty. Champions of religious freedom did not 

wish to see their gains lost through federal interference 

and Patrick Henry, George Mason, and others knew just 

how to take advantage of this sentimrat. Nine states 

had ratified when the Virginia Convention met, June 22, 

1788. Ratification was voted, June 25. 

When the General Committee of the Baptists met at 

William’s Meeting-house, Goochland County, March 7, 


88, it was considered: 

•Wkrther the Mw FedenJ Coi^lulio.^ ^ 

if rf^ous liberty; on whiA it was unanimoiisly that, m 

rtf fK p General Committee, it did not. 


^ Staples, Annals of Providenee. 

* Guild, op. cii-9 P- , 

* Provincial oad State Papers, i 

* Semple, op. cii., p- 76. 
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Accordingly they resolved to oppose ratification and Elder 
John Leland, the most popular Baptist in Virginia, was 
nominated as a delegate from Orange County, — the home 
county of James Madison. Madison’s father wrote his 
son, “The Baptists are now generally oppo.sed to it (the 
Constitution).’’* On the day of election Elder Leland 
withdrew in favor of Madison, a fact of great significance 
for the cause of ratification and to be accounted for, 
doubtlessly, by Madison’s well-known championship of 
religious liberty. 

James Madison wrote to Edmund Randolph, April 10, 
1788: 

“As to the religious test, I should conceive that it can imply at most 
nothing more than that without that exception, a power would have 
been gis-en to impose an oath involving a religious test as a qualification 
for office." * 


Randolph had at first felt that dangerous powers 



specting religion had been conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution. But he altered his opinion and on June 
10,1788, in the ^ irginia Convention, he announced this: 


Freedom of religion is said to be in danger. I will candidly say, I 
once thought that it was, and felt great repugnance to the Constitution for 
that reason. I am willing to acknowledge my apprehensions removed — 
and I will inform you by what process of'reasoning I did remove them. 
The Constitution provides, that ‘ The Senators and Representatives , 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States.’ It has been said, that if the 
exclusion of the religious test were an exception from the general power 
of Congr^, the power over religion would remain. I inform those who 
are of this opinion, that no power is given expressly to Congress over 
religion. The senators and representatives, members of the state 


‘ R ritings of James Madison, Hunt edition, vol. v., p. 105; James, op. 
cit., p. 152. 

, * ’‘■“I- P- *97; Robertson, Debates of the Contention 

of lirgmia, 1788, (second edition, 1805), pp. 151-152. 
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legislatures and executive and judicial officers, are bound by oath, or 
affirmation, to support this Constitution. This only binds to 

support it in the exercise of the powers constitutionally given it. The 
exclusion of a religious test is an exception from this general provision, 
with respect to oaths or affirmations. Although officers, etc., are to 
swear that they will support this Constitution, yet they are not bound to 
support one mode of worship, or to adhere to one particular sect. It 
puts all sects on the same footing. A man of abUiUes and character, of 
any sect, whatever, may be admitted to any office or pubUc trust undo- 
the United SUtes. I am a friend to a variety of sects, because they keep 
one another in order. How many different secU are we com^ of 
throughout the United States? How many different sects ^1 be m 
Coneress’ We cannot enumerate the sects that may be m Congress. 
And there are so many now in the United States, that they will prevent 
the establishment of any one sect in prejudice to the resU and wiU 
forever oppose all attempts to infringe religious Uberty. U such an 
attempt be made, not the alarm be sounded ^ughout ^mca. 
If Congress be as wicked as we are foretold they wiU, ^ey would ^ot run 
the risk of exciting the resentment of all, or most of the religious sects of 

America.” * 


Such was the judicious opinion of that Randolph whom 
President Washin^on was to name as the first attorney- 

general of the United States. 

But Jefferson was writing from abroad, Febn^ 7, 

1788 urging a declaration of rights which shall stipulate 
freedom of religion, freedom of the pr^, freedom of com¬ 
merce against monopolies, trial by juries m all cas^, etc., 
etc. And in the convention Patrick Henry, who well 
knew how to utilize public sentiment to the himt, e- 


claimed; 


it sacred and lovely thing, religion, ought not to 
r of logical deduction. Holy religion, Sir.^ be pw 

.fmankind than religious dispute- Then he 

tion for such disputes, when it required Icar^g 
^_tK«t relirious liberty is secure. 


I Farrand. op. eU.. vd. ^ p. 310. 
* Elliot, Debates, vol. m, p. Slo- 
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Mr. Madison replied: 

"The honorable member has introduced the subject of religion. 
Religion is not guarded — there is no bill of rights declaring that 
religion should be secure. Is a bill of rights a security for religion? 
Would the bill of rights, in this state, exempt the people from paying for 
the support of one particular sect, if such sect were exclusively established 
bv law? If there were a majority of one sect, a bill of rights would be a 
poor protection for lil>erty. Happily for the states, they enjoy the utmost 
freedom of religion. Tliis freedom arises from that multiplicity of sects, 
which pervades America, and which is the best and only security for 
religious liberty in any society. For where there is such a variety of 
sects, there cannot be a majority of any one sect to oppress and persecute 
the rest. Fortunately for this commonwealth, a majority of the people 
are decidedly against any establishment — 1 believe it to be so in the 
other states. There is not a shadow of right in the general government to 
intermeddle with religion. Its least interference with it would be a most 
flagrant usurpation. I can appeal to my uniform conduct on this subject, 
that I have warmly supported religious freedom. It is better that this 
security should be depended upon from the general legislature than from 
one particular state. A particular state might concur in one religious 
project. But the United States abound in such a variety of sects, that it 
is a strong security against religious persecution, and is sufficient to 
authorize a conclusion, that no one sect will ever be able to outnumber 
or depress the rest. 

I confess to you, Sir, were uniformity of religion to be introduced by 
this system, it would, in my opinion, he ineligible; but I have no reason 
to conclude, that uniformity of government will produce that of religion. 
This subject is, for the honor of America, perfectly free and unshackled. 
The government has no jurisdiction over it — the least reflection will 
convince us, there is no danger to be feared on this ground."’ ^ 


Virginia accompanied its ratification with a list of 
proposed amendments and a Bill of Rights, Number 20 of 
which read (see Article 16 of the Virginia Bill of Rights): 


“That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, 
not by force or violence, and therefore all men have an equal, natural 
and unalienable right to the free exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of conscience, and that no particular religious sect or society 
ought to be favored or established by law in preference to others. ’ * 


^ Elliot, op. cit,, vol. iii, pp. 93, 330, 

* Supra,, p. 376; Elliot, op, cii,, vol. iii, p. 659. 
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This same declaration regarding religion was adopted by 
North Carolina when she ratified, November 21, 1789, 
after a most protracted debate relative to “the last clause 
of the sixth article.” 

Mr. Henrv’ Abbot voiced the fear of many as follows: 

“Some are afraid, Mr. Chairman, that should the Constitution be 
received, they would be deprived of the privilege of worshipping God 
according to their consciences, which would be taking from them a 
benefit they enjoy under the present Constitution. They wish to know 
if their religious and civil liberties be secured under this system, or 
whether the General Government may not make laws infringing their 
religious liberties. The worthy member from Edenton mentioned sundry 
political reasons why treaties should be the supreme law of the land. 
It is feared by some people, that by the power of making treaties, they 
might make a treaty engaging with foreign powers to adopt the Roman 
Catholic religion in the United States, which would prevent the people 
from w'orshipping God according to their own consciences. — The worthy 
member from Halifax has in some measure satisfied my mind on this 
subject. But others may be dissatisfied. Many wish to know what 
religion shall be established. 1 believe a majority of the community are 
Presb\-terians. I am for my part against any exclusive establishment, 
but if there were any, 1 would prefer the Episcopal. The exclusion of 
religious tests is by many thought dangerous and impolitic. They sup¬ 
pose that if there be no religious test required, pagans, deists and 
Mahometans might obtain offices among us, and that the senatois and 
representatives might all be pagans. Every person employed by the 
general and state governments Ls to take an oath to support the former. 
Some are desirous to know how, and by whom they are to swear, since no 
religious tests are required — Whether they are to swear by Jupiter, 

Juno. Minerva, Proserpine, or Pluto } ^ 

gentleman would endeavor to obviate these objections, in order to satisfy 

the religious part of the society.' 


Mr. Iredell replied at length: 

“Under the color of religious tests the utmost cruelties have ban 

exercised.America has set an example to mankind to think 

more modestly and reasonably*, that a man ma\ be of different religious 
sent imenU from our own, without being a bad member of society 
I should be sorry to fin*l. when examples of toleration are set even bv 

i Elliot De6af«, vd. iv, pp. 189-190 
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arbitrary governments, that this country. >o impressed with the highest 
sense of libertv, should adopt principles on this subject, that are narro\^ 
and illiberal I consider the clause under consideration as one of the 
strongest proofs that could be adduced, that it was the intention of those 
who formed this system, to establish a general religious lil>erty in America 

I confess the restriction on the power of congress in this 
particular has my hearty approbation. They certainly have no authority 
to interfere in the establishment of any religion whatsoever and I am 
astonished that any gentleman should conceive they have. Is there any 
power given to congress in matters of religion.' Can they pass a single 
act to impair our religious liberties.' If they could it would be a just 
cause of alarm. If the could. Sir, no man would have more horror 
against it than myself. Happily no sect here is superior to another. 
As long as this is the case, we shall be free from those per.secutions and 
distractions with which other countries have \yeen torn. If any future 
congress should pass an act concerning the religion of the country, it 
would be an act which they are not authorized to pass by the Constitu¬ 
tion, and which the p>eople would not obey. Every one would ask, 
authorized the Government to pass such an act.' It is not war¬ 
ranted by the Constitution, and is a barefaced usurpation.* The power 
to make treaties can never be supposed to include a right to establish 
foreign religion among ourselves, though it might authorize a toleration 
of others. 

But it is objected, that the people of America may perhaps, choose 
representatives who have no religion at all and that Pagans and Ma¬ 
hometans may be admitted into offices. Rut how is it possible to ex¬ 
clude any set of men, without taking away that principle of religious 
freedom which we ourselves so warmlv contend for. — This is the founda- 
tion on which persecution has been raised in every part of the world. 
The people in power were always in the right, and everybody else >\Tong. 
If you admit the least difference, the door to persecution is opened. 
Nor would it ansr^er the purpose, for the worst part of the excluded sects 
would comply with the test, and the best man only be kept out of our 
counsels. — But it is never to be supposed that the people of America 
will trust their dearest rights to persons who have no religion at all, or a 
religion materially different from their own. It would be happy for 
mankind if religion was permitted to take its own course, and maintain 
itself by the excellence of its own doctrines. The divine Author of our 
religion never wished for its support by worldly authority ... 

It made much greater progress for itself, than when supported by the 
greatest authority upon earth. 

It has been asked.what is the meaning of that part, where 

it is said, that the United States shall guarantee to every state in the 
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union a republican form of government, and why a guarantee of religious 

freedom was not included.Had Congress undertaken to 

guarantee religious freedom, or any particular species of it, they would 
then have had a pretence to interfere in a subject they have nothing to do 
M-ith. Each state, so far as the clause in question does not interfere, 

must be left to the operation of its own principles. 

I met by accident with a pamphlet this morning, in which 

the author states as a very serious danger, that the Pope of Rome might 
be elected president. I confess that this never struck me before, and if 
the author had read all the qualifications of a president perhaps lus fears 
might have been quieted .... Sir, it is impossible to treat such 

idle fears with any degree of gra\ity. 

This article is calculated to secure universal rebgious 

libertv, by putting all sects on a level, the only way to prevent persecu¬ 
tion. ' I thought nobody would have objected to this clause, which de¬ 
serves in my opinion the highest approbation. This country has already 
had the honor of setting an example of cml freedom, and I t^t it will 
likea-ise have the honor of teaching the rest of the world the way to 

religious freedom also. "' 


In continuing his exposition of the clause, Iredell said. 

“ It has been universally considered, that in administering an oath, it is 
onlv necessary to enquire if the person who is to it, believes in a 
Supreme Being, and in a future state of rewards and punishments . - 
We mav, I think, very safely leave religion to itseU; and as to the form 
of the oath, I think this may weU be trusted to the feneral Government, 
to be applied on the principles I have mentioned. 

Governor Johnston expressed great astonishment that 
the people were alarmed on the subject of religion. This 
he said, must have arisen from the great pains which had 
been taken to prejudice men’s minds against the Constitu¬ 
tion. He begged leave to add the following observations: 

“NAlien I heard there were apprehensions that the pope ^Rome could 
be the president of the United States. I was g^tly 

It appLrs to me that it would have been 

is made by any gos-emment to restrain men s consciences, no good 
sequences can possibly follow. 

1 Elliot, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 195-196. 

* Ibid., vol. V. 197-198. 
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But great apprehensions have been raised as to the influence of the 
Eastern states. \N'hen you attend to circumstances, this will have no 
weight. I know but two or three states where there is the least chance 
of establishing any particular religion. The people of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are mostly Presbyterians. In every other sUte, the people 
are divided into a great number of sects. In Rhode Island, the tenets of 
the Baptist: I believe prevad. In New York they are divided very much; 
the most numerous are the Episcopalians and the Baptists. In New 
Jersey they are as much divided as we are. In Pennsylvania, if any sect 
prevaib more than others, it is that of the Quakers. In Maryland the 
Episcopalians are most numerous, though there are other sects. In 
Virginia there are many sects; you all know what their religious senti¬ 
ments are. So in all the Southern States they differ; as also in New 
Hampshire. I hope therefore that the gentlemen will see there is no 
cause of fear that any one religion shall be exclusively established.” * 

Mr. Caldwell thought some danger might arise. He 
imagined the clause might be objected to in a political 
as well as in a religious way. He remarked: 

“In the first place there was an invitation for Jews and Pagans of 
every kind to come among us. At ;ome future period this might endanger 

the character of the United States.Even tho^e who do not 

regard religion acknowledge that the Christian religion is best calculated 
of all religions to make good members of society, on account of its 
morality. I think that, in a political view, those gentlemen who formed 
this Constitution, should not have given this invitation to Jews and 
Heathens. All those who have any religion are against the emigration of 
those people from the Eastern Hemisphere.” • 

Mr. Spencer spoke as follows: 

“He thought that no one particular religion should be established. 
Religious tests have been the foundation of persecutions in all countries 

.It is feared that persons of bad principles, deists, atheists, 

etc., may come into this country, and there is nothing to restrain them 
from being eligible to offices. He asked if it was reasonable to suppose 
that the people would choo.se men without regarding their character. 
Tests would not keep unscrupulous men out of office but would exclude 
some truly conscientious and religious men. This would be a great 
cause of objection to a religious test. But in this case as there is not a 

^ Elliot, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 175-176. 

^Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 19^199. 
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religious test required, it leaves religion on the solid foundation of iU 
own inherent validity, without any connection with temporal authority, 

and no kind of oppression can take place.He could not object 

to this part of the Constitution and wished that every other part was 
as good and proper.’ * 

Governor Johnston admitted that Jews, Pagans, etc., 
might emigrate to the United States but said they could 
not be in proportion to the emigration of Christians who 
should come from other countries and that in all probabilitj’ 
the children even of such would be Christians, and that 
this, with the rapid population of the United States, their 
zeal for religion and love of liberty, would, he trusted, add 
to the progress of Christian religion among us.^ 

Mr. Lenoir feared that there being no provision against 
infringement of the rights of conscience, ecclesiastical 
courts might be established;^ and ^Ir. Wilson wished that 
the Constitution had excluded popish priests from office for 
“As there was no test required, and nothing to govern 
them but honor, when their interest clash^ with their 
honor the latter would fly before the former.’ * Mr. Lm- 
caster insisted that there was a real danger that papists 
might occupy the presidential chair. = 

The conclusion of this debate was the suggestion of a 
bill of rights wherein the Virginia article on religious 

freedom was incorporated. 

In all. six states suggested an amendment bearing upon 
the religious questions', the First .\meudment to the 
Constitution wns the result. On June 8. 1789, Madtson 
proposed nine 'amendments, others were sugge^ and 
agreed to by the two houses, September 45. The one 

‘ Elliot, op. cit., vol. iv, p- 200. 

* Ibid., vol. iv, p. 200. 

» Ibid., vol. iv, p. 20S. 

‘ Ibid., vol. iv. p. 212. 

5 Ibid., vol. iv, p. 215. 
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covering religion provides that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting any establishment of religion, or pro¬ 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”^ 

In the meantime the Baptist General Committee of 
Virginia had opened correspondence with the Baptists in 
other states, especially in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Xew York, the object being to secure cooperation in 
the matter of the procurement of this amendment. Elder 
John Leland was at the head of this committee. At its 
session in Richmond. August 8, 1789, it addressed a 
patriotic letter to President Washington, invoking his 
aid in the movement which they sponsored.^ They were 
much pleased with the amendments and James Madison 
wrote from his home among them in Orange County, to 
President Washington, November iO, 1789, “One of the 
principal leaders of the Baptists lately sent me word that 
the amendments had entirely satisfied the disaffected of 
his sect and that it would appear in their subsequent con¬ 
duct.”^ 

Not all on the contrary' were satisfied. At least nine 
times since that date a resolution proposing an amendment 
to the preamble has been introduced into Congress. How¬ 
ever, it has never got beyond the committee to which it had 
been referred. The following is the pioneer resolution as 
it was introduced bv Mr. Fne of Maine: 

“^^e, the people of the Lnited States, devoutly acknowledging the 
supreme authority and just government of God in all the affairs of men 
and nations, and grateful to Him for our ci\’il and religious liberty, and 
encouraged by the assurances of His Word, invoke HLs Guidance, as a 
Christian nation, according to His appointed way, through Jesus Christ, 
in OTder to form, etc.” 

^ AnnaU of Congrest, vol. i. pp. 440 sqq„ 448, 885-694, 699, 730 sqq., 
796, 758. 

* Jam^ op, cif., pp. 159-168; Catchcart, CaUennuiI Ojferin^, p. 109. 

* Writings of James Madison^ \ol. v. 449. 
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“Thus” says Story, “the whole power over the subject of religion was 
left exclusivdy to the state government, to be acted on according to 
their own sense of justice and the sUte constitutions.”* “Probably,” 
he remarks elsewhere, “ at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 

and of the Amendment to it.the general, if not the universal 

sentiment in America was that Christianity ought to receive encourage¬ 
ment from the state, so far as it is not imcompatible with the private 
rights of conscience and the freedom of religious worship. An attempt 
to level all religions and to make it a matter of state policy to hold all in 
utter indifference would have created universal disapprobation, if not 

universal indignation.”* 


Slavery has been the one great issue thus far in the 
historj' of the United States to threaten the destruction of 
the Union. This question was present in the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, largely as the result of actions taken 
by certain religious denominations. The churches of 
America assumed the leadership of the forces for emanci¬ 
pation and in the Constitution they already secured recog¬ 
nition of the issue. The triumph of the churches m this 
moral issue is a splendid illustration of the control of 
\merican religious principles over both the prmciple of 
separation of church and state and over purely economic 


interests. , . # r- i 

To the Quakers we owe the beginning of anti-slavery 

sentiment in America. William Penn, like Mends in 

general, seems to have o^Mied slaves. German Friends, at 

Germanto^sm, April 1688, first addressed a protest against 

the traffic in the bodies of men,” and against handlmg 

“men as cattle.” The Yearly Meetmg of tl«t year 

recorded that a “paper was presented by 
Friends concerning the lawfulness and unlawfuhess 

buying and keeping negroes. It was jud^ not to te 
' to dve a positive judgment m the 


Mahwo. p. S71. 
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case, it having so general a relation to many other parts; 
and therefore at present they forbear it.’’^ This document 
is believed to be the 6rst official protest of any religious 

body in America against slavery. 

In 1693 the Friends’ Meeting of Philadelphia advised 
that no slaves should be bought “except to be set free. - 
The 1696 Yearly Meeting advised Friends “not to en¬ 
courage the bringing in of any more negroes,” and also 
that they should be brought to meetings, and in other 
respects well cared for.^ In 1711 importation of slaves 
was absolutely forbidden. This law was vetoed by the 
Council in England as was another imposing the pro¬ 
hibitive duty of twenty pounds per head on everj- slave 
imported^ In 1758 the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia 
directed a “visitation” of all who held slaves, and decided 
that all who should “be concerned in importing, selling, 
or purchasing slaves” should be forbidden to sit in meet¬ 
ings for discipline.^ And the year of the Declaration of 
Independence this Yearly Meeting took final action: 

“Where any members continue to reject the advice of their brethren, 
and refuse to execute proper instruments in wTiting for releasing from 
a state of slavery such as are in their power, or to whom they have any 
claim, whether arrived at full age or in their minority, and no hopes of the 
continuance of Friends’ labor being prohtable to them; that Monthly 
Meeting after having discharged a Christian duty to such, should testify 
their disunion with them.” In accordance with this resolution, subordi¬ 
nate meetings were directed to “deny the right of membership to such as 
persist in holding their fellow men as property.” ® 

^ Thomas, History of the Friends in America^ 5th edition, pp. 112-115; 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. iv, p. 28; Bowden, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 193. 

^ Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 195. * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 197. 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 196. ^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 212. 

® Applegarth, Quakers in Pennsylvania, in Johns Hopkins UniversUy 
Studies, 10th series, vols. vii-ix, chapter iv, “Attitude of the Quakers 
towards Slaverv.” 
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The Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania, 1783, addressed 
Congress on the iniquity of the slave trade. A special 
delegation waited on Congress with a petition signed by 
more than five hundred members, earnestly soliciting the 
interposition of the Federal Government, for the sup¬ 
pression of this atrocity.^ 

New England Friends in 1758 and 1769 passed strong 
“minutes" in regard to slaverj' and in 1772 Friends were 
“disowned” for not setting their slaves free: New York 
Friends made it a disciplinarj’ offence to buy, sell, or hold 
slaves m 1776. And the Virginia Meetings were to disown 
those who refused to manumit after 1 1 84. This was the 
action taken by the Baltimore Yearly Meetmg for Mary¬ 
land in 1777. By the close of the eighteenth century 
there was not a slave in the possession of a Friend in good 
standing except where they were held by trustees, and 

state laws did not allow them to be set free. 

The Methodists soon took up the cause of the Bladss. 
A minute of the Baltimore Meeting of 1780 asks and 

answers the following questions; 

“16. Ought not this Conference to require those travelling preachws 

who hold slaves to give promise to set them free? Yes. 

17. Does the Conference acknowledge that slaverj- is contrary to the 
laws of God, man and nature, and hurtful to soae^; cont^ to tte 
dictates of conscience and pure religion, and doing that wbch 
not that others should do to us and ours? Do we pass^disapp^bon 
on all our friends who keep slaves? and advise their freedom. Xes. 


83 the following was answered (Question 10): 

shaU be done with our local preachos who hold 
rs which authoriae their freedom in any of the United SUtes. 
__v«.r In the meantime let every assistant 


‘ Bowden, op. cii., vol. ii, p- 

‘ Ibid., vol. U. ch. s-iii. 

• Mintiiet of the Annual Confereneea of Vte 

Years, 1773 ~ 18 gS, X. Y., 1840. p. 12. 


MethtxUsl Ckurdi for Ikt 
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deal faithfully and plainly with every one, and report to the next con¬ 
ference. It may then be necessary to suspend them.” ‘ 

And in 1784 the following action was taken: 

“Question 12. WTiat Shall we do with our friends that buy and sell 
slaves? Answer, If they buy with no other design than to hold them as 
slaves, and have been previously warned they shall be expelled, and per¬ 
mitted to sell on no consideration. 

Question 13, What shall we do with our local preachers who will not 
emancipate their slaves in the states where the laws admit it? Answer, 
Try those in Virginia another year, and suspend the preachers in Mary¬ 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Question 22, What shall be done with our travelling preachers that 
now are, or hereafter shall be, possessed of slaves, and refuse to manumit 
them where the law permits? Answer, Employ them no more." * 

The conference of 1785 noted: “We do hold in the deep¬ 
est abhorrence the practice of slavery and .shall not 
cease to seek its destruction by all wi.se and prudent 
means.”® 

The Baptists of the South in 1789 resolved. “That 
slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights of nature, and 
inconsistent with a republican government, and we 
therefore recommend it to our brethren to make u.se of 
every legal measure to extirpate this horrid evil from the 
land.”-* 

In 1787 a committee of Presbyterians brought in the 
following overture at the annual meeting of the joint 
synod: 

“The Creator of the world having made of one flesh all the children of 
men, it becomes them as members of the same family, to consult and 
promote each other’s happiness. It Ls more especially the duty of those 
who maintain the rights of humanity, and who acknowledge and teach 
the obligations of Christianity, to use such means as are in their power to 
extend the blessings of equal freedom to every part of the human race. 

* MinuUt, p. 18. « lind., p. 20. 

* British Minuta of 1785, edition of 1812, vol. i, p. 181. 

* Newman. The Baptists, p. 305. 
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From a full con\'ictioa of these truths, and sensible that the rights of 
human nature are too well understood to admit of debate. Overture, 
that the Synod of New York and Philadelphia recommend, in the warm¬ 
est terms, to every member of their bodj% and to all the churches and 
families under their care, to do ever\i;hing in their power consistent with 
the rights of civil society, to promote the abolition of slavery and the 
instruction of negroes, whether bond or tree.” * 


Two days later, May 28, the Synod came to the 
following judgment: 

“ The Synod of New York and Philadelphia do highly approve of the 
general principles in favor of universal liberty, Lhat prevail iu America, 
and the interest which many of the states have taken in promoUng the 
abolition of slavery; yet, inasmuch as men introdu^ from a servile state 
to a participation of all the pririleges of ciril society, without a proper 
education, and without previous habits of industry, may be, in many 
respects, dangerous to the community, therefore they earnestly recom¬ 
mend it to all the members belonging to their communion, to give those 
persons who are at present held in ser\-itude, such good education as to 
prepare them for the better enjoj-ment of freedom; and they moreover 
recommend that masters, wherever they find servants deposed to make 
a just improvement of the privilege, would give them a peevhvm, or 
grant them sufficient time and sufficient means of procuring their own 
liberty at a moderate rate, that thereby, they may be brought mto 
society with the habits of industry that may render them useful citizens; 
and, ^Uy, they recommend it to all their people to use the most prudent 
measures, consistent with the interest and the state of cnnl ^jety, in 
the counties where they live, to procure eventually the final abolition of 

slavery in America.'’^ 

The General Association of the Connecticut Con^- 
gationalists took up the question at their meeting in West 

Hartford, June, 1788: 

“On motion made by the Association in the Western Distnct of New 
Haven Countv, the association voted that the Slave Trade be unjust, an 

that even- justifiable means ought to be taken to suppress it. 

VoU'aL, that Dr,. GoodScb, Edward, aad Wafer be a commit* 
to draw up an address and petition to the General A^mbly, that some 
effectual laws may be made for the total abolition of the slave trade. 


^ Records, p. 539. 
- IMd., p. 540. 
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The committee.made a draft of a eU-, w hich was 

accepted, and one for the total at>olitu»n of tlic slave trade, connected 
with it. Drs. Edwards and Wales were appointed a committee to forward 
said petition to the General Assembly at their session in October next.’ * 

That the churches had taken up the question of slavery 
as a moral issue, had a great deal to do with the character 
of the slaverj' clause inserted in the Federal Constitution. 
Randolph, speaking of the slavery clause, noted, that “By 
agreeing to the clause (as it then stood), it would revolt 
the Quakers and the Methodists.”^ Quaker principles 
were represented in the convention, as we have noted, by 
Mifflin and Dickinson; Methodist ideals by Bassett. .\. 
prospective abolition of the slave trade was secured. 

During this period various states abolished slavery'; 
Vermont in 1777, Pennsylvania in 1780, New Hampshire 
in 1783, Connecticut and Rhode Island (gradual eman¬ 
cipation) in 1784; and Massachusetts in 1780 by a clause 
in the Constitution which the courts later interpreted as 
signifying emancipation. 

Writing to their brethren in England in 178,5, the Friends 
of Pennsj’lvania and New .Jersey remarked: “The silence 
of Congress on the subject-matter of our Yearly Meeting’s 
address in 1783, relative to the .slave-trade engaged us to 
revive that important affair in their view by a letter to the 
President.”^ In 1789, they memorialized Congress again 
on the subject. 

As soon as the emancipation of slaves had been accom¬ 
plished in Pennsylvania, the Quakers were confronted with 
the issue of the legal status of migratory slaves. In 1786, 
April 12, General Washington wrote, relative to a slave 

‘ Recordt of the General Auociation, pp. 146-li7. 

* Recordt of the Federal Contention, vol. ii, p. 374. 

* Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 361. 
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of a Mr. Dably of Alexandria, who had escaped to Phila¬ 
delphia, ’‘Whom a sect of Quakers in the city, formed for 
such purposes, have attempted to liberate.” From Mr. 
Dably's account of the occurrence. General Washington 
concluded, “that this society is not only acting repugnant¬ 
ly to justice, so far as its conduct concerns strangers, but 
in my opinion impoliticly with respect to the state, the 
citv in particular, without being able, bv acts of tvrannv 

% Jr ^ ^ % 

and oppression to accomplish its o'tvn ends.”^ 

^ Washington, op. ciK, Sparks edition, vol. ix, p. 158. 



CHAPTKU XVI 


“AMERICAN CIVIL ( III R( H LAW” IN THE 

STATE CONSTLIT TIONS 

As we have noted, Oliver Ellsworth asserted, during the 
campaign for the ratification of the Federal Constitutif>n, 
through the Cormecticut Couranf, that he “would not 
deny that the civil power has a right, in some cases, to 
interfere in matters of religi^jn. It has a right to prohibit 
and punish gross immoralities and imi)ieties."‘ 

This view has l>een subsequently u[)held by the Supreme 
Court of the L'nited States. In the ca.se of ItrynoldK rs. 
The United Stales, October, 1878, Chief Justice White 
defined the bounds of religious hlx^rty as guaranteed by 
the Constitution as follows; 

“Laws are made for the government of aolionH. ami while they cannot 
interfere with mere religious l>eliefs an<i opinions, they may with prac¬ 
tices. Suppose one t>elieve<l that human sa<Tifi< e.H were a ne<'essary part 
of religious worship, would it Ije seriously contende^l that the civil 
government under which he live<l <*ould not interfere to prevent a sacri¬ 
fice? Or if a wife religiously l>elieved it her duly to hum herself upon the 
funeral pile of her dead hushand, would it he lieyond the power iA civil 
government to prevent her carrying her Ijelief into pra<‘tice? 

So here, as a law of the organization of society under the exclu.sive 
dominion of the United States, it is providc<l that plural marriages shall 
not be allowed. Can a man excuse his pructi<*es to the contrary Ijecause 
of his religious belief? To permit this would l>e to make the professed 
doctrines of religious l>elief superior to the law of the land, and in effect 
to permit every citizen to l>ecome a law* unto himself. Government 
could exist only in name under such circumstances.’* ^ 

The government, state and national, through its execu¬ 
tives, legislature and courts, has had to deal with a great 


^ p. 464. 

* United Statee Supreme Court Rtporie, vol. 98, pp. 166*177. 
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variety ol' matters pertaining to religion; such as, the 
appropriation of public funds to charitable institutions 
managed by some particular denomination, church proper¬ 
ties, Sunday observance, marriage rights, etc. In fact 
Carl Zollman has worked out a very substantial treatise 
on American Civil Church Laic. His first chapter b 
devoted to an interpretation of the phrase “Religious 
Libertv.“ He concludes: 

“The American citizen is protected in his religious liberty against any 
act of the Federal Government by the United States constitution and 
against any act of his state government by his state constitution. Inder 
both he is entirely free to formulate any opinion whatsoever in regard to 
religion, to practice and teach it to others, presided he respects their 
rights and does not incite to crime or breach of the peace. In defining 
forbidden acts the law recognizes the Christian religion as the prevailing 
religion in this country and punishes blasphemers. Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, fortune-hunters, members of the Salvation Army and others, 
though the acts which have brought them into conflict with the law have 
been performed with a religious motive. It fosters reli^on by affording 
churches the right to become corporations, by protecting their worship 
against disturbance, by exempting their property from Uxation and by 
prosdding for a cessation from work on Sunday. It permits (Illinois 
excepted) the Bible, or portions of it, to be read in the public schools. '■ 
It allows the use of public-school buildings for Sunday schools and other 
forms of religious worship where such use does not conflict with Ae school 
laws or regulations and permits churches to lease their buildings to 


1A recent survey of the Bible in schools, Mr. Fleming in The ChrMan 
Statesman, summarized in The Literary Digest, vol <8, no. 11, Septernwr 
15, 1933, p. 36 finds that: “ By the opinion of the -^ttorney-General or ^e 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Bible is not u^ in the 
schools of Minnesota, Idaho, Utah, Atizom, New Mexico, Montan^ 
New York (outside of New York City), and possibly Ixmismna ^ la- 
consin, “excluded the Bible as a whole” but plai^y asserts that parts of 
h might and should be used.” “The Bible is read by law every mommg 
in e?erv schoolroom in Massachusetts New Jersey, ^PenM.vl^, 

Massachusetts, these states have all passed the mandatoo _la^ ’^thm 

Schools of twdve states and legally required 

half the national population, m which its daily use is permitted. 
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school districts for a consideration. It frowns upon the wearing of 
denominational garments in the public school by teachers and does not 
suffer pupils to break up the school discipline by absenting themselves 
from public school on purely religious holidays.”' 

The effect of the Third Section of Article Six in the 
Constitution and the First Amendment was to throw 
religious responsibility back upon the state governments. 
It appears that in the various colonial governments, 
toleration, when secured, had meant only the .separation 
of some particular sect of Christians, not Christianity 
itself, from the civil institutions. Even in the fundamental 
law of Rhode Island a Christian purpose was expressly 
stated and a particular form of Christianity (Protestant¬ 
ism) was required as a qualification for office holding. 
The American Revolution was followed by an alarming 
increase in irreligion and the influence of the French 
Revolution added to the worries of those who were inter¬ 
ested in the preservation of true religion in America. 
Such was the battle thrown back upon the Christian state 
in the United States. 

In Virginia the Court of Appeal in the case of Kemper vs. 
Hawkins, 1793, decided that the Bill of Rights was a part 
of the Constitution and that all laws contrary to it were 
null and void.^ An act of 1799 repealed every law in 
seeming contradiction with the Bill of Rights, the Consti¬ 
tution and the Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, on 
the ground that “the several acts presently recited do 
admit the Church established under the regal government 
to have continued so subsequently to the Constitution.”^ 
An act of Januarj" 12, 1802, to sell vacant glebe lands but 

'Zollman, American Ciril Church Late, pp. 36-37; Bryce, op. cit., 
first e^tion, vol. ii, chapter’103, “The Churches and the Clergy.” 

* Virginia Cases, Philadelphia, 1815, vols. i and ii, pp. 20-108, 

* Shepherd, Statutes at Large, vol. ii, p. 119. 
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not to disturb any incumbent, the proceeds to go to the 
parish debt and the remainder to the poor.^ was unani¬ 
mously sustained by the Court of Appeal in 1840. “Not 
until then,” says Howison, “was the divorce between 
Church and State in Virginia complete.”’ 

The New A’ork Constitution of 1777 (.\rticle 85) 
abrogated all laws and parts of law. common or statute, 
which “may be construed to establish or maintain any 
particular denomination of Christians or their ministers;" 
and ordained (Article 38), “The free exercise and enjoy¬ 
ment of religious profession and worship without discrimi¬ 
nation or preference shall forever hereafter be allowed 
within this State to all mankind.”^ In 1784 the legislature 
repealed the “Settling Act” of 1693 and all subsequent 
acts “which do grant certain emoluments and privileges to 
the Episcopal Church.” with two restrictions; first, that 
all persons naturalized by the state should take an oath of 
abjuration of all foreign allegiance and subjection in all 
matters, “ecclesiastical as well as cml,” and second, that 
clergj'men were excluded from oflBce as they ‘ ought not to 
be diverted from their great duties of the ser\’ice of God 
and the care of souls.” These clauses were repealed by the 
Constitution of 18^1, which however (Article 7, section 
4), again forbad ministers or priests to hold oflSce.* 

The New Jersey Constitution of 1776 (Article 18) 
decreed to ever>' one “the inestimable privilege of wor¬ 
shipping Almighty God in a manner agreeable to the 
dictates of his own conscience,” but at the same time 
(Article 19) imposed a religious test for office, which was 


^ Shepherd, op. cit.t vo!- li, pp. S14-316, 

* Howiaon, History of Virginia, vol. ii, pp. 39G4(to. „ 

» Thorpe, Constitutions and Charters, vol. v, HoBiDftB. 

urray, EcHesiasticat Late of the State of Sett York. p. 40- 

* Thorpe, op. cit., vol. v, p. 2048. 
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confined to “Protestant inhabitants of the Colony.”^ 
Bancroft deduces from this that “When the constitution 
of that state (New Jersey) was framed by a convention 
composed chiefly of Presbyterians, they established 
perfect liberty of conscience without the blemish of a test.”^ 

The Delaw'are Constitution of 1776 (Article ‘29) forbad 
the “establishment of any one religious sect” and also 
“civil office” to clerg>’men or preachers.-’ And the holder 
of any office or public trust must subscribe to the follow¬ 
ing oath (Article 22): 

“I do profess faith in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ His only 
son, and in the Holy Ghost, one God, blessed for evermore; and I do 
acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and Xew Testament to 
be given by di%ine inspiration.” * 

The Constitution of 1792 fixed the standards for religion 
in Delaware in the following terms, which have been 
repeated in the Constitutions of 1831 and 1897: 

Preamble; “Through divine goodne.ss all men have, by nature, the 

rights of worshipping and serving their Creator according to the dictates 
of their conscience/'^ 

Bill of Rights, Article One, Sections one and two: 

“Although it is the duty of all men frequently to assemble together for 
the public worship of the Author of the universe, and piety and morality, 
on which the prosperity of communities depends, are thereby promoted; 
yet no man shall or ought to be compelled to attend any religious wor¬ 
ship, to contribute to the erection or support of any place of worship, or 
to the maintenance of any ministry, against his own free will and consent; 
and no power shall or ought to be vested in or assumed by any magis¬ 
trate that shall in any case interfere with, or in any manner control, the 
rights of conscience, in the free exercise of religious worship, nor a prefer¬ 
ence be ^ven by law to any religious societies, denominations, or modes 
of worship, 

»porpe op. eU, vol. v. pp. 2597-2598; Baird. Religion in America, p. 268. 

- Bancroft, op. cU., vol. v, p. 123. 

^ Thorpe, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 567-568. 

* Ibid., vol. 1, p. 566. 

" Ibid., vol. i, pp. 568, 582, 600. 
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No religious test sh&ll be required as a qualification to any office, or 
public trust, under this State.”* 


In Pennsylvania by the Constitution of 1776 (Article 2 
of the Declaration of Rights), “All men have a natural and 
inalienable right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences and understanding,” 
but civil rights were restricted to persons “who acknowl¬ 
edge the being of a God.” Office holders were required, 
(section 10) to swear, or affirm, “ I do believe in one God, 
the creator and Governor of the Universe, the rewarder of 
the good and punisher of the wicked. And I do acknowl¬ 
edge the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be 
by Divine inspiration.”^ In the 1790 Constitution 
(Article 9, section 4) there was added to the previous test 
a belief in “ a future state of rewards and punishments.”^ 
The Constitution of 1838 repeats this^ and there it stands 
to-day.® The state has never repealed the law of 1700 
which imposed a penalty upon anyone who should “wil¬ 
fully, premeditatedly, and despitefuUy blaspheme, or speak 
lightly or profanely of Almighty God, Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of Truth,” and the 
Supreme Court in 1824, Updegraph ts. Commonwealih, 

declared this law still m force.® 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton wrote, February 20, 

1829: 


“ When I signed the Declaration of Independence I had in view not 
onlv our independence of England, but the toleration of all sej^ pro¬ 
fessing the Giristian religion, and communicating to them all equal 
rights. Happily this wise and salutary measure has taken place for 


* Thorpe, op. cii., vol. i, pp. 568,582,601; McMi 

* Thorpe, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 3082, 3085; Baird 

* Thorpe, op. cit., vol. v, p. 3100. 

* Ibid., vol. V, p. 3113. 

* Ibid., vol. V, p. 3121- 

ITiwifinrfiiih M. Commonirealih, 11 Sergeant an 
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eradicating religious feuds and persecution, and become a useful lesson to 
all governments. Reflecting, as you must, on the disabilities, I may truly 
say on the proscription of the Roman Catholics in Maryland, you will not 
be surprised that I had much at heart this grand design founded on 
mutual charity, the basis of our holy religion.” ^ 

The Maryland Bill of Rights of 1776 (Article 23) made 

“persons professing the Christian religion. 

equally entitled to protection in their religious liberty. 

It forbad compelling any person to attend or support any 
particular form of worship and “Yet the legislature may 
in their discretion lay a general and equal tax for the 
support of the Christian religion, leaving to each individual 
the power” of indicating the direction of his own tax, to 
any Church or to the poor. The property held by the 
Church of England was to remain theirs forever. A 
form of prayer for the new government was adopted 
which the majority of the clergy of the Church of England 
refused to use and these were consequently required to 
pay a “treble tax” or to leave the countiy\ Most of them 
went and their churches were closed or used by other 
bodies.”^ 

The North Carolina Constitution of 1776 (Article 19, of 
the Declaration of Rights), claimed that “All men have 
a natural and unalienable right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences.”'* 
And yet, although it did not go so far as to support any 
particular church or religion, it laid dowm that (Article 32, 
of the Constitution): 

“No person who shall deny the being of God, or the truth of the 
Protestant religion, or the Divine authority of either the Old or New 

* O’Gonnan, op. cii.y p. 257. 

* Thorpe, op. cU., vol. iii, p. 1689. 

* Hawks, Ecclesiastical Coniributions, vol. ii, p. 283, 

* Thorpe, op. cit., vol. v, p. 2788. 
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Testament, or who shall hold religious opinions incompatible with the 
freedom or safety of the State, shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust in the civil department within this state.” ^ An amend¬ 
ment of 1835 changed the word “Protestant" to “Christian.”* 


No religious provisions were to be found in the South 
Carolina Constitution of 1776 but the one of 1778 more 
than compensated for this omission. It excluded from 
the offices of governor, lieutenant governor, and member¬ 
ship in the privy council or legislature all clergymen 
“until two years after demitting the ministry.” And 
Chapter xxxviii. read: 


“.\11 persons and religious societies, who acknowledge that there is 
one God, and a future state of rewards and punishments, and that God 
is publicly to be worshipped, shall be freely tolerated. The Christian 
ProtesUnt religion shall be deemed and is hereby constituted and de¬ 
clared to be, the established religion of this State. All denominations of 
Christian Protestants in this State shall enjoy equal re¬ 


ligious and civil privileges.” Security of ownership for property held by 
the ProtesUnt Episcopal Church is ordered and pro\Tsion for the in¬ 
corporation of other religious bodies is made as follows, “when ever 
hfteen or more male persons, not under twenty-one years of age” shall 
agree together for religious worship. Every such society “shall have 
agreed to and subscribed in a book the following five article, without 
which no agreement or union of men, upon pretence of religion, shall 
entitle them to be incorporated and esteemed as a church of the esUb- 


lished religion of this Stale: 

1. That there is one Eternal God and a future state of rewards and 


punishments. 

i. That God is publicly to be w orshipped. 

3. That the Christian Religion is the true religion. 

4 . That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New TesUment are of 
divine inspiration, and are the rules of faith and practice. 

5. That it is lawful, and the duty of every man. being ^ereunto caUed 

bv those that govern, to bear witness to the truth.” 

Pastor^ were to be chosen by a majority of the church, and no minuter 
might enter upon a pastorate until he had subsm^ to a declaration, 
*• tLt he is determined by God’s grace out of the holy scriptures to 


* Thoip6, op* vol. V, p. 2793. 

* Ibid.t vol. V, pp. 2798-2799. 
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instruct the people comniitted to his charge, and to teach nothing as 
required of necessity to eternal salvation, but that which he shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and proved from the scripture; that he will 
use both public and private admonition, as well to the sick as to the whole 
I within his care, as need shall require and occasion shall be given; and that 

he will be diligent in prayers and in reading of the scriptures and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same; that he will be diligent 
to frame and fashion his own self and his family according to the doctrine 
of Christ and to make l)oth himself and them, as much as in him lieth, 
wholesome examples and patterns to the flock of Christ; that he will 
maintain and set forward, as much as he can. quietness, peace, and love 
among all people, and especially among those that are. or shall be com¬ 
mitted to ias charge. 

No person shall, by law. be obliged to pay towards the maintenance 
and support of a religious worship, that he does not freely join in, or has 
not voluntarily engaged to support.” * 

* The Constitution of 1790 put aside these elaborate 

provisions and decreed (Article 8, Article 1, section 23), 
religious freedom “without distinction or preference.’’^ but 
maintained the exclusion of clergA'men from civil office. 

Georgia, by the Constitution of 1777 (Article 56), 
established freedom of conscience; but required (Article 6) 
that all members of the legislature “shall be of the Protest¬ 
ant religion,’’^ and forbad (Article 62) clergj^men seats in 
the legislature.'* 

I Disestablishment was a slow process in New England. 

Connecticut, by an act of 1729, had exempted Baptists 
! from the tax for ministers and meeting houses, when they 

i could present certificates signed by two magistrates. 

In 1784 an “Act for Securing the Rights of Conscience” 
was passed, which read, 

“No persons professing the Christian religion, who soberly dissent 
from the worship and ministry established by law, and attend worship by 

* Thorpe, op. eit., vol. vi, pp. 3455-3257. 

* Ibid., vol. vi, pp. 3264, 3261. 

’ Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 779, 784; Baird, op. eit., p. 272, 

* Ilnd., vol. ii, p. 785. 
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bemselves, shall incur a penalty by not attending the establish^ wor- 
hip; that Christians of other denominations, who attend and hdp 
riainfftin woFslup accordiug to thrir consdences shall not be taxed 
□r the support of other worship; that those who do not belong to any 
►ther society are to be taxed for the support of the State-Church; and 
hat all Protestant dissenters shall have liberty to use the same powers tor 
naintaining their respective societies, as belongs to soaeties established 

jy law.” ^ 


\s modified in 1791 this law read; 

“In future, whenever any person shall differ in sentiments from the 
worship and ministry, in the ecclesiastical societies in this stat^ consti¬ 
tuted by law within cert^ bounds, and shall choose to job himself to 
any other denomination of Christians, which shall have formed them¬ 
selves bto distinct churches or congregations, for the mabtenwce wd 
support of the public worship of God, and shall manifest such his choice, 
by a certificate thereof, under his hand lodged b the office of the clerk of 
the society to which he bdongs—such person shall thereupon, and so 
long as he shaU continue ordinarily to attend on the worsWp and nunisby 
b the church or congregation, be exempted from being tued for the 
future support of the worship, and ministry b such society. * 

The state still required every citizen to contribute to tfie 
support of the Gospel, and taxes of all unconnected with 
any church were turned over to the standing order. 
\n act of 1816 repealed the penalty for non-attendance 
upon church. Governor OUver Wolcott was placed in 
power in 1817 by all the opponents of the state church. 
\n act was thereupon passed that any person of any 
Christian denomination should have fuU power to change 
his church relations at wUl and that every Chnstm 
society should have power to tax its own members only. 
A Constitutional Convention was called and the new 


1 Conmcticut SUUs Records, vol. i. p. 11; E<«m Hutoricol Popers, 

I. iii, p. 400; Lauer, Chunk and State tn Sew England, p. 84. 

* Lau», op. cit., p. 99. 

‘ Johnston. Bistory of Connedteul, p. So*. 
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constitution of 1818 provided (Article 1, sections 3-4 and 
Article 7, sections 1-2): 

“The exercise and enjo\Tnent of religious profession and worship, 
without distinction, shall forever be free to all persons in this state . . . 
So preference shall be given by law to any Christian sect or mode of 

worship.No person should be compelled to join or support 

nor be classed with, or associated to any congregation, church or re¬ 
ligious association/' ^ 

This was drafted by a Baptist minister, Rev. Asahel 
Morse of Suffield. Dr. Lyman Beecher wrote of this dav: 

“It was as dark a day as I ever saw. The odium thrown on the ministry 
was inconceivable. The injury done to the cause of Christ, as we then 
supposed, was irreparable. For several days I suffered what no tongue 
can tell for the best thing that ever happened to the SUte of Connec ticut. 
It cut the churches loose from dependence on State support. It threw 
them wholly on their own resources and on God/* ^ 

New Hampshire laws for the support of religion were 
similar to those of Connecticut. The Constitutions of 
1776, 1784, and 1792 left unchanged the old colonial 
law which made the church a town institution and its 
support a matter of public tax, and discriminated in 
favor of the Protestant religion.^ Legislative acts of 
1792, 1804, 1805, and 1807 recognized Baptists and 
Episcopalians, Lniversalists and Methodists respectively 
as legal sects.■* Complete religious liberty was achieved 
by the Toleration Act of 1819 for All Christian Sects. 
Still, the colonial idea remains in the Constitution of 1902, 
wherein it is provided that “Every denomination of 
Protestant Christians, demeaning themselves quietly and 
as good subjects of the state, shall be equally under the 

* Thorpe, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 537, 545. 

* Beecher, Autobiography, vol. i, p. 344. 

‘ Thorpe, op. ext., vol. iv, pp. *451, *470; Sew Hampshire Historical 
Society, vol. v, p. 175; Cobb, op. cit., p. 500. 

* Lauer, op. cit., p. 101. 
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protection of the law.”i Though another provision 
states; “ No person of any one particular religious sect or 
denomination, shall ever be compelled to pay toward the 
support of the teacher or teachers of another persuasion, 
sect, or denomination.”^ 

Vermont passed the following law in 1801: 

“That every person of adult age, being a legal voter in any town or 
parish, shall be considered as of the religious opinion and sentiment of 
such society as is mentioned in said act, and be liable to be taxed for the 
purpose mentioned in said act, unless he shall, previous to any vote, 
authorized in and by said act, deliver to the clerk of said town or parish, a 
declaration in writing, with his name thereto subscribed, in the following 
words, to wit: 1 do not agree in religious opinion, with a majmity 61 the 
inhabitants of this town."^ 

The legislature in 1807 deprived the towns of the power 
to support ministers or to build meeting houses by tax 
levies; religion was placed upon a purely voluntary basis; 
it was left to the individual to support the gospel of his 

choice. 

Complete separation of church and state in Massa¬ 
chusetts did not come until 1833.** Article 3 of the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution of 1780 provided: 

“ As the happiness of a people and the good order and preservation of 
civil government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, and morahty; 
and as these cannot be gener^y diffused through a oommumly but 
by the institution of the public worship of God, and of public instructions 
in piety, religion, and morality; therefore, to promote their government, 
the people of this commonwealth have a right to invest their legislature 
with power to authorize and re* 4 uire the several towns, parishes, pre¬ 
cincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, to make suital^ 
provision at their own expense, for the institution of the public worship 
of God and for the support and maintenance of public Protestant teachers 

* Thorpe, op. ci/., vol. iv, pp. 44W-^495. 

* Burrage, op. pp. 129-lSO; Thorpe, loc. cii. 

^ Rectmh of the Gorcmor and Council of the State of V ernumS^ Appendix 

E, p. 

* Lauer, op. ci/., p. 104. 
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of piety, religion, and morality, in all ca-ses wliere such provision is not 
made voluntarily. 

And the people of this commonwealth have a right and do invest 
their legislature with authority to enjoin upon all the subjects an at¬ 
tendance upon the instructions of the public teachers aforesaid at stated 
times and seasons, if there be any on whose instructions they can con¬ 
scientiously and conveniently attend.*' * 


Dedham, by a majority vote, chose a Unitarian min¬ 
ister. Many of the church meml)ers refused to attend 
worship and the case was carried to the Supreme Court. 
There Chief Justice Parker decided, 18*20, The Dedham 
Case, that the Constitution, “Bill of Rights of 1780 secures 
to towns not to churches, the right to elect the ministers 
in the last resort.”- The Constitution as amended in 
1820, (Articles 6-7), abolished religious tests for office- 
holding;^ and in 1833 (Article 11), the church was 
finally disestablished, a voluntary system of worship was 
made universal and towns were discharged from all con¬ 
cern and power over church affairs.^ 

Cobb, in his Rise of Religious Liberty in America^ 
tabulates the following statistics relative to ecclesiastical 
laws found in the first state constitutions: 


two out of thirteen, Virginia and Rhode Island, conceded full and perfect 
freedom; 

six. New Hampshire, Connecticut, New Jersey, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, insisted on Protestantism; 
two, Delaware and Maryland, demanded Christianity; 
four, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 'North and South Carolina, required 
eussent to the di\dDe inspiration of the Bible; 
two, Pennsylvania and South Carolina, imposed a belief in heaven and hell; 
three. New York, Maryland, and South Carolina, excluded ministers 
from civil ofiBces; 


^ Thorpe, op. «7., vol. iii, pp. 1889-1890; Cobb, op. cii., p. 500. 

^ Baker vs. Pales, 16 Massachusetts, p. 488; Lauer, op. cit., p. 105; 
Buck, Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, p. 52. 

* Thorpe, op. cii„ vol. iii, pp. 1912-1913. 

* Ibid,, vol. iii, p. 1914. 
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tx\ o, Pennsylvania and South Carolina* emphasized belief in one eternal 
God; 

one, Delaware, required assent to the doctrine of the Trinity; 
five. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut. Maryland, and South 
Carolina, adhered to religious establishment; 
one. South Carolina, still spoke of religious “toleration”. ^ 


The same author finds the following characteristics of 
state constitutions as a whole: 

thirty-one use in their preambles the phrase “grateful to Almighty 

God”; 

three substitute for this “invoking the favor and guidance — or the 
blesf>ing — of Almighty God”; 

two only, Michigan and West Virginia, do not mention the name of 

God; 

twenty-six declare that it is the privilege of “every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience”; 
eleven say that “the free enjoyment of religious sentiments and form) of 
worship shall ever be held sacred”; 
five assert a “duty of the legislature to pass laws for the protection” of 
religious freedom; 

nineteen declare that “no human authority ought to control, or inter¬ 
fere with the rights of conscience.” 

nine ordain that “ho person may be molested in person or estate on 
account of religion”; 

thirteen state that this liberty L “not to excuse lioentiousnes or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and safet> ” of society- 
seven say that it is “not to excuse disturbances of the public peace”; 
three, that it is “not to justify practices inconsistent with the ri^ts of 

others”; 

three require that “no person may disturb others in worship ; 
twenty-four forbid compubion of any person to attend worship "con- 

trar>’ to his own faith”; 

one. New Hampshire, says that “no person of one sect may be compelled 

to support a minister of another”; 

one. New Jer^y, forbids compuLion of any person to attend the worship 
“contrary to hb own faith”; 

five forbid “an established Giurch”; 

twenty-nine forbid the civil government to show any prefwence 
for any sect; 

three forbid any “subordination” of one sect to another; 

^ Cobb, Rise of Rdigious Liberty in America^ p, 5(F7. 
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two, Delaware and Vermont, say that “everj sect ought to observe the 
Lord's day and keep up some sort of religious worship." 
fourteen forbid the appropriation of state money for the support of 
sectarian institutions; 

seven include municipal money in this prohibition; 
six apply the prohibition to an\ property of the state; 
four, to any property of any municipality; 

two, Michigan and Oregon, forbid even the appropriation of public 
money to pay for chaplains to the legislature; 
one. New Hampshire, ^aj’s that the legislature may authorize towTis and 
parishes to pro^nde for the support of religious teachers; 
two, Massachusetts and ML>souri, permit this authorization to parishes; 
one, Maine, gives this power to “religious societies": 
two, Virginia and West Virginia, forbid any such action on the part of the 
l^islature; 

twenty-three declare that no religious test shall be required for office; 

eighteen add to this “for any public trust"; 

four include voting a.» exempt from tests; 

six forbid tests for jury duty; 

seventeen for witnesses; 

two, Oregon and Wymming, forbid the questioning of a witness as to 
his religious belief; 

eleven declare that no man can “be deprived of any civil right on account 
of religious sentiments": 

five, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
provide that no person may hold office “who denies the being of 
Almighty God or the existence of a Supreme Being": 
one, Arkansas, makes the denier of God incompetent as a witness; 
two, Pennsylvania and Tennessee, restrict office to such as “believe in 
God and a future state of reward and punishment 
one, Maryland, requires this belief in a juror or witness, but for the office 
holder demands only a belief in God; 
two, Mississippi and Tennessee, though requiring some religious qualifi¬ 
cation for office holding, yet forbid a religious test.* 


“In a certain sense and for certain purposes it is true,” 
says Judge Cooley, “that Christianity is a part of the law 
of the land.”^ Or as Brj'ce puts it, “Christianity is in 


* Cobb, op. of,, pp. 517-520; Bryce, op. cf/., edition of 1911, vol. ii, pp 
736-766: Stimson, American Statute Lair. 



*Cwley, ConsHiutional Limitations^ p. 579; Cornelison, The Relation 
R^iffion to Ciril Gorernment in the United States of America: *4 State 
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fact understood to be, though not the legally established 
religion, yet the national religion.”^ 

The Index, organ of the Liberal League, published, 
Januaiy* 4, 1873, the following League demands: 

“ 1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no 
longer he exempt from taxation. 

2. We demand that the emplojTnent of chaplains in Congress, in State 

legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all 
other institutions supported by public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for education and charitable 

institutions of a sectarian character shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religious ser\*ices now sustained by the govern¬ 

ment shall be abolished, and especially that the use of the Bible in 
the public schools, whether ostem:ihl\ as a text-book or avowedly as 
a book of religious worship, shall be prohibited- 

5. We demand that the appointment by the President of the United 

States or by the Governors of the various States of all religious 
fedivals and fasts shall cease.- 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all othw 

departments of the government shall be abolished, and that simple 
affirmation under the pains and penalties of perjury shaU be estab¬ 
lished in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws, directly or indirectly enforcbg the ob¬ 

servance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

8- We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian’ 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all law*s shall be conformed to 
the requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial 

liberty. 

9. We demand that, not only in the Constitution of the United Stales and 
of the several states, but also in the practical administration of ^ 
same, no privily or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity 
or any other religion; that our entire political sj-stem shall be founded 
and administered on a purely secular basis, and that whatew 
changes shall prove necessary to this end be consistently, unamchmgly 

and promptly made.” 


trithout a Church, but nof without a lUhgion; Cobb, op. 
Christian Life and Character of Ciril InsHiuh^ of the 
developed in the official and historical annals of the /fepuWic 
' Brvee, op. ci/., edition of 1911, p. 770. 

* Congress in the crisis of the Ci\\l ^ar, July 1863, 
President to appoint a day for humiliation and prayer. 



CHAPTER XVII 


AMERICAN CHURCHES GREET NEW NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT AT THE INAUGURATION 

OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 

Inauguration of a new national government under 
President Washington found the churches of America 
well organized and conscious of the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities which rested upon them in connection with the 
civic life of the nation. The addresses which they pre¬ 
sented, in the names of their various denominations, to the 
new head of the nation, show how conscious they were of 
their part in the achiexement of a successful statehood. 
And their promises of a hearty cooperation in the main¬ 
tenance and promotion of religion and morality among 

the people augured well for the future character of the 
new state. 

To express the sentiments of the Roman Catholics, 
John Carroll, Bishop-elect of Baltimore, on behalf of the 
clergy, and Charles Carroll, Daniel Carroll, Dominick 
Lynch, and Thomas Fitzsimons for the laity, presented 

President Washington with the following address (in 
part): 

“You encourage respect for religion; and inculcate by words and 
actions, that principle, on which the welfare of nations so much depencL, 
that a Superintending Providence governs the events of the world, and 
watch^ over the conduct of men. Your exalted maxims and unw earied 
attention to the moral and physical improvement of our country, have 
produced^ already the happiest effects. Under your administration, 
America is animated with' zeal for the attainment and encouragement of 
useful literature. She improves her agriculture; extends her commerce; 
and acquires with foreign nation dignity unknow n to her before 
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Whilst our country preserves her freedom and independence, we Rhall 
have a well founded title to ckim from her justice, the equal rights of 

citizenship, as the price of our blood spilt xmder your eyes. 

rights rendered more dear to us by the remembrance of former hard¬ 
ships. When we pray for the preservation of them, where they have 
been granted — and expect the full extension of them from the justice of 
those states, which still restrict (New Jersey and South Carolina . 

We recommend your preservation to the single care of Divine Provi¬ 
dence.’* * 


Washington’s reply was as follows (in part): 

‘‘To the Roman Catholic., in the United States of Ammca. 

America, under the smile: of Divine Providence — the protection of a 
good government — and the cultivation of manners, morals, and piety, 
cannot fail of attaining an uncommon degree of eminence, m literatuie, 
commerce, agriculture, improvemenL> at home and respectability 
abroad ... I hope ever to see America among the foremost 
nations in examples of justice and liberahty. And, I presume, that your 
fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part, which you took m the 
accomplishment of their revolution, and the establishment of your 
government, or the important assistance, which they received from a 
nation in which tne Roman Catholic faith is professed. 

May the members of your society in America, animated alone by the 
pure spirit of Christianity, and still conducting themselves as the^faith¬ 
ful subjects of our free government, enjoy every temporal and spiritual 

felicity.” ^ 

The Coetus of the German Reformed Church des¬ 
patched the following Letter: 

“To the President of the United SUtcs: 

The address of the ministers and elders of the GenMn ^form^ 
Church in the United States, at their general meeting, held at Philadel- 

phia, the tenth of June, 1789. 

As it is our most firm purpose to support in our persons a government 
founded in justice and equality, so it shall be our constent duty to unp^ 
the minds of the people entrusted to our care 'snth a due sense of the 


* vol. ii. pp. »t8-350; An 

olies of American to George Washin^n, Esq., Presideni of the U 

ii, pp. 55(W51; VHtinp. (Spri. 

edition), vol. xii, pp* 177-179. 
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necessity of uniting reverence to such a government and obedience to ito 
laws with the duties and exercises of religion. Thu.5 we hope, by the 

blessing of God, to be, in some measure, instrumental in alleviating the 
burden of that weighty and important charge to which you have been 
called by the unanimous voice of your fellow-citizens, and which your 
love to your cotmtry has constrained you to take upon you. 

Deeply possessed of a sense of the goodness of God in the appointment 
of vour person to the highest station in the national government, we 
shall continue, in our public worship and all our devotions before the 
throne of grace, to pray that it may please God to bless you in your 
person, in your family, and in your government, with all temporal and 
spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus.*' ^ 

Washington replied: 

am happy.in l>elieving that I shall always find in you 

and the German Reformed Congregations in the United States a conduct 
corresponding to such worthy and pious expression. 

At the same time I return you my thanks for the manifestation of 
your firm purpase to support in your persons a government founded in 
justice and equity, and for the promise that it will be your constant 
study to impress the minds of the people entrusted to your care with a 
due sense of the necessity of uniting reverence to such a government and 
obedience to it' laws with the duties and exercises of religion. 

Be assured. Gentlemen, it is by such conduct very much in the power 
of the virtuous members of the community to alleviate the burden of 
the important office which I have accepted.** * 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church sent 
the following address (in part): 

*‘Your military achievements insured safety and glory to America, .’n, 
tlie late arduous conflict for freedom; while your disinterested conduct, 
and uniformly just discernment of the public interest, gained you the 
entire confidence of the people: And in the present interesting period of 
public affairs, the influence of your personal character moderate.^ the 
di\Tsions of political parties, and promises a permanent establishment of 
the civil government. 

We are happy that God has inclined your heart to give yourself once 
more to the public. And we derive a favorable presage of the event from 
the zeal of all classes of the people, and their confidence in your virtues; 

^ Minutes and LetterSf pp. 428-434. 

435; a German translation appeared in the Philadelphia 
Gemeinneuizige Correspondenze, number 4268, July 7, 1789; Washing- 
ton's Writings, Sparks edition, vol. xii, p. 156. 
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AS well as from the knowledge and dignity with which the federal councQs 
are filled. But we derive a presage, even more flattering, from the piety 
of your character. Public virtue is the most certain means of public 
felicity; and religion is the surest basis of virtue. We therefore esteem it 
a peculiar happiness to behold in our chief magbtrate, a steady, uniform, 
avowed friend of the Christian religion; who has commenced his admin¬ 
istration in rational and exalted sentiments of piety; and who, in his 
private conduct, adorns the doctrines of the gospel of Christ; and, on the 
most public and solemn occasions, devoutly acknowledges the govern¬ 
ment of Divine Providence. 

The example of distinguished characters will ever possess a powerful 
and extensive influence on the public mind; and when we see, in such a 
conspicuous station, the amiable example of piety to God, of benevolence 
to men. and of a pure and virtuous patriotism, we naturally hope that it 
will diffuse its influence; and that, eventually, the most happy conse¬ 
quences will result from it. To the force of imitation, we will endeavor 
to add the wholesome instructions of religion. We shall consider our¬ 
selves as doing an acceptable service to God, in our profession, when we 
contribute to render men sober, honest, and industrious citizens, and the 
obedient subjects of a lawful government. In these pious labors, we hope 
to imitate the most worthy of our brethren of other Christian denomina¬ 
tions. and to be imitated by them; assured that if we can, by mutual 
and generous emulation, promote truth and virtue, we shall render a 
great and important servnee to the republic; shall receive encouragement 
from every wise and good citizen; and, above all, meet the approbation of 
our Divine Master. 

We pray Almighty God, to have you always in His holy keeping. 
May He prolong your valuable life, an ornament and a blessing to your 
country, and at last bestow on you the glorious reward of a faithful 
servant. 

Signed by order of the General Assembly, John Rodgers, Moderator. 
May «5. 1789.' 

Washington’s reply ran (in part): 

“I will observe that the general prevalence of piety, philanthropy, 
honesty, industry, and economy seems in the ordinary course of hmnan 
affairs, particularly necesary for advancing and confirming the happinc^ 
of our countrj'. SVhile all men within our territories are protected m 
worshipping the Deity according to the dictates of their consciences, it b 
rationally to be expected form them in return that they wifl all be emu¬ 
lous in evincing the sincerity of their professions by the umocence of thm 
lives and the beneficence of their actions; for no man who b profligate m 

> AcU and Proceedings of the Oeneral Atsembly of the PreAyterian 
Church in the United StaUt of America, A. D., 1789, pp. 4-6. 
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his morals, or a had member of the civil community, can passibly be a 
true Christian, or a credit to his own religious society. 

I desire you to accept my acknowledgements for your laudable en¬ 
deavors to render men sober, honest, and good citizens, and the obedient 
subjects of a lawful government; as well as for your prayers to Almighty 
God for His blessings on our common country, and the humble instru¬ 
ment which He has pleased to make use of in the administration of its 
government/' * 


The Address from the Committee on the United Baptist 
Churches of Virginia was as follows (in part): 

y>e wiih to take an active part.in expressing our great 

satisfaction in your appointment to the first office in the nation 

in the Confederation, the redundancy of laws, and 
their partial administration in the .SUte.s, called aloud for a"new arrange¬ 
ment in our systems. The widsom of the States for that purpose was 
collected in a grand convention, over which you. Sir. had the honor to 
preside. .4 national government, in all it^ parts, was recommended as 

the only preservation of the I nion, which plan of government is now in 
actual operation. 

TSlien the Coiutitution first made its appearance in Virginia, we as a 

society, had unusual strugglings of mind, fearing that the liberty of 

conscience, dearer to us than property or life, was not sufficiently secured. 

Perhaps our jealousies were heightened by the usage we received in 

4irginia under the regal government, when mobs, fine., bonds, and 
prisons were our frequent repast. 

Cons-inced, on^ the one hand, that without an effective national 

government the States would fall into disunion and all the consequent 

evils, and on the other hand, fearing that we should be accessorv to 

some religious oppression, should any religious society predomiiiate 

over the rest; amidst all these inquietudes of mind our consolation 

aro.,e from this consideration — x-iz., the plan must be good, for it ha^ 

the signature of a tried, trusty friend, and if religious liberty is rather 

insecure in the Constitution, the administration will certainly prevent all 

oppressions, for a Washington will preside. According to our wishes 

the unanimous voice of the Union has called you. Sir. from vour beloved 

retreat, to launch forth again into the faithlev, seas of human affaire, to 
guide the helm of the States. 

By order of the Committee, 

Reube.v Ford. Clerk. .Saxitel Rsnms, Chairman.” * 

‘ n ashinglon s fl niings. Sparks edition, vol. xii, pp. 15€-lo3. 

■•'araes, op. cit., 171-173; Leland, Worh, pp. o^-54- Bittine 

on the Century Hutory of the StTowberry Assomalion. ’ 
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The reply to this was (in part): 

*‘If I could have eutertained the slightest apprehension that the 
Constitution framed in the Convention, where I had the honor to preside, 
might possibly endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, 
certainly I would never have placed my signature to it; and, if I could 
noM* conceive that the general government might ever be so administered 
as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you will be persuaded, 
that no one would be more zealous than m>’self to establish effectual 
barriers against the horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every specie^ of 
religious persecution. For you doubtless remember, that I have often 
expressed my sentiments, that every man, conducting himself as a good 
citizen, and being accountable to God alone for his religious opinions, 
ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

When I recollect with satisfaction, that the religious society of which 
you are members have been, throughout America, uniformly and almost 
unanimously the firm friends to civil liberty, and the persevering pro¬ 
moters of our glorious revolution. I cannot hesitate to believe that they 
will be the faithful supporters of a free, yet efficient, general government. 
Under this pleasing expecUUon, I rejoice to assure them that they iMy 
rely upon my be.t wishes and endeavors to advance their prosperity. 

in the meantime, be assured, gentlemen, that I entertain a proper 
sense of your fervent supplications to God for my temporal and eternal 

happinevs.” ^ 


The Address of the Religious Society called Quakers, 
from their Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Western Parts of Marjdand and Vir¬ 
ginia was as follows (in part): 

“Being met in this our annual assembly, for the well ordering of Ae 
affairs of our religious Society, and the promoUon of umyei^ right¬ 
eousness. our minds have been drawn to consider, that the Almighty . . 
has permitted a great revolution to Uke place in the government of this 


sensible thou hast obtained great place in the es^m and 

„..nv eminenu;ients being committed to thy trust, we muA d^ ^ > 
_. inetniment in hb hand, for the suppression of vice. 


* James, op. cit., pp. 17S-174; Back^ 
of WaskingUm, Sparits edition, vol, xii, 
Chronicle, pp. 47-48. 


cil.. pp. 224-225; Writings 
154-155; Leland, \irgima 
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infidelity, and irreligion, and every species of oppression on the persons 
or consciences of man, so that righteousness and peace, which trulv 
exalt a nation, may prevail throughout the land, as the only solid founda¬ 
tion that can be laid for the prosperity and happiness of this or any 
countrv. 

4 

The free toleration which the citizens of these States enjoy, in the 
public worship of the Almighty, agreeable to the dictates of their con- 
science.s, we esteem among the choicest of blessings: and as we desire to be 
filled with fervent charity for those who differ from us in matters of 
faith and practice, belie\-ing that the general assembly of saints h com¬ 
posed of the sincere and upright-hearted of all nations, kingdoms, and 
people: so, we trust, we may justly claim it from others: and in a full 
persua-sion that the divine principle we profess, leads unto harmony and 
concord, we can take no part in carrying on war on any occasion, or 
under any power, but are bound in conscience to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in godliness and honesty among men, contributing freely our por¬ 
tion to the indigencies of the poor, and to the necessary support of civil 
government, acknowledging those who rule well to be Why of double 
honor; and if any professing with us are. or have been, of a contrary 
disposition and conduct, we own them not therein; having never been 
chargeable from our first establishments as a religious Society, with 

fomenting or countenancing tumults or conspiracies, or disrespect to 
those who are placed in authority over us. 

We wish not improperly to intrude on thy time or patience, nor is it 
our practice to offer adulation to any; but as we are, a people whose 
principles and conduct have been misrepresented and traduced we take 
the libert.y to assure thee, that we feel our hearts affectionate’lv drawn 
towards thee, and thase in authority over us. with prayers, that thv 
presidency may, under the blessing of Heaven, be happv to thvself and to 
the p^ple: that through the increase of morality and religion. Divine 
Providence may condescend to look down upon our land with a pro¬ 
pitious eye, and bless the inhabitants with the continuance of peace, the 
dey of J^'-en. and the fatne^ of the earth, and enable us gratefullv to 
acknowledge his manifold mercies: and it is our earnest concern, that He 

may be pleased to grant thee every necessary qualification to fill thv 
weighty and important station to His glory.• i 


Washington replied (in part): 

\\e base r^son to rejoice for the prospect, that the present national 
government, which, by the favor of Divine Providence, was formed bv 

IoLToM; "‘‘“T ’ ■■ "ith the common 

consent of the ^ple, will prove a blessing to every denomination . . • 

to render it such, my best endeavors shall not be wanting. 


‘ Bowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 346-348. 
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Government being, among other purposes instituted to protect the 
persons and consciences of men from oppression, it certainly is the duty of 
rulers, not only to abstain from it themselves, but according to their 
stations to prevent it in others. 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these States of worshipping 
Almighty God agreeably to their consciences, is not only among the 
choicest of their blessings, but also of their rights. While men perform 
their social duties faithfully, they do all that society or the state can 
with propriety demand or expect, and remain responsible only to thdr 
Maker for the religion or mode of faith which they may prefer or profess. 

Your principles and conduct are well known to me; and it is doing the 
people called Quakers no more than justice to say, that (except their 
declining to share with others, the burden of the common defence) 
there is no denomination among us who are more exemplary and useful 
citizens. 

I assure you very explicitly, that in my opinion, the conscientious 
scruples of ^ men should be treated with great delicacy and tenderness; 
and it is my \%nsb and desire, that the laws may alwaj-s be as extensively 
accommodated to them, as a due regard to the protection and essential 
interests of the nation may justify and pemut.” ^ 

The address of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reads (in part): 

"We are conscious from the signal proofs you have already given, 
that you are a friend of mankind; and, under ^is established idea, place 
as full conhdence in your wsdom and integrity for the preservation of 
those cisdl and religious liberties which have been transmitted to us by 
the proindence of God and the glorious Revolution, as we believe ought 

to be reposed in man. v u 

We have received the most grateful satisfaction from the himble 

and entire dependence on the great Governor of the Umverse wbeh you 

have repeatedly expressed, acknowledging Him the source of bles^, 

and particularly of the most excellent Constitution of these States, whiiA 

is at present the admiraUon of the world, and may in future bwme its 

great exemplar for imitaUon; and hence we enjoy a holy e^ectation tlat 

j ou wiU always prove a faithful and impartial patron of genum^ vital 

religion, the grand end of our creation and present probaUonary existence. 

Signed, in behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

^ Thomas Cokh, 

Fbancis Asbukt/’* 


' WaJiingtons Writings. Sparks, vol. xii, pp. 168-169; Bowden, op 
cit., vol. ii. pp. 348-849. 

« Bucklev, History of ike Mdhoduts. pp. 26o-«66. 
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The response of Washington was as follows (in part): 

“To the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 

It shall still be my endeavor to manifest.the sincerity of 

my desires to contribute whatever may be in ray power toward the preser¬ 
vation of the civil and religious liberties of the American people. 

I trust the people of every denomination who demean themselves as 
good citizens, will have occasion to be convinced that I shall always 
strive to prove a faithful and impartial patron of genuine, vital religion.” * 

A letter from President Washington, acknowledging the 
congratulation sent him is addressed “To the Ministers, 
Church wardens, and Vestrymen of the German Lutheran 
Congregation in and near Philadelphia"; in it he testifies 
to the patriotism of the German Americans during the 
War and says, among other things: 


“From the excellent character for diligence, sobriety and virtue which 
the Germans in general who are settled in America have ever maintained, 
I cannot forbear felicitating myself on receiving from so respectable a 
number of them such strong assurances of their affection for my person, 
confidence in my integrity, and zeal to support me in my end^vors for 
promoting the welfare of our common country.’’* 

Washington replied to the Synod of The Reformed 
Dutch Church in North America: 

“You, gentlemen, act the part of pious Christians and good citizens 
by your prayers and exertions to preserve that harmony and good will 
towards men, which must be the basis of every political establishment; 
and I i^dily join with you that 'ichile jusl gocernmeni protects all in 
their religious rights, true religion affords to government its surest support’.” * 

“To the Directors of the Society of the L’nited Brethren 

for Propagating The Gospel among the Heathen," he 

wTote: 


ft pp. 466-267; Washingtons Writings, Sparks edition, 

2 Bangs, History of Methodum, vol. i, p. 284. 

Washjn^ons Writings, Sparks edition, vol. xii, pp. 147-148; Jacobs, 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, p. 346. 
Washingtons Writings, Sparks edition, vol. xii. pp. 166-167. 
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“ I received with satisfaction the congratulations of your society and of 
the Brethren’s congregations in the United States of America. For you 
may be persuaded, that the approbation and good wishes of such a 
peaceable and virtuous community cannot be indifferent to me. 

You will also be pleased to accept my thanks for the treaties {An 
Account of the Manner, tn u^ieh the Protestant Church of the Unitas Frairum, 
or United Brethren, preadi the Gospel and Carry on their Mtssion among 
the Heathen) you presented, and be assured of my patronage of your 
laudable undertakings. 

In proportion as the general government of the United States shall 
acquire strength by duration, it is probable they may have it in their 
power to extend a salutary influence to the aborigines in the extremities 
of their territory. In the meantime, it will be a desirable thing, for the 
protection of the Union, to cooperate, as far as the circumstances may 
conventiently admit, with the disinterested endeavors of your society to 
civilise and Christianize the savages of the wilderness.” ^ 

“To the Convention of the Universal Church Lately 
Assembled in Philadelphia,” Washington wrote in 1790: 

“I thank you for your congratulations. 

It gives me the most sensible pleasure to find that, in our nation, hoW'* 
ever different are the sentiments of citizens on religious doctrines, they 
generally concur in one thing; for their political professions and practices 
are almost universally friendly to the order and happiness of our civil 
institutions. I am aho happy in finding this disposition particularly 
evinced by your society. It is, moreover, my earnest desire, that all the 
members of every association or community, throughout the United 
States, may make such use of the auspicious years of peace, liberty and 
free inquiry, with wUch they are now favored, as they shall hereafter 
find occasion to rejoice for having done.”* 

Even the non-Christian Hebrews are included in the 
list of acclaimers of the new nation. President Washington 
sent the following response; 

“ To the Hebrew Congregation of the City of Sa^’annah: 

I thank you, with great sincerity, for your congratulations. I rejoice 
that a spirit of liberality and philanthropy is much more prevalent than 

» Washingtons Writings, vol. xii, p. 160. 

* Ibid.. Sparks edition, vol. xii, pp. 19S-194. 
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it formerly was among the enlightened nations of the earth, and that your 
brethren will benefit thereby in proportion as it shall l>ecome still more 
extensive. Happily, the people of the United States of America have, in 
manv instances, exhibited examples worthy of imitation, the salutarv 

^ ft 

influence of which will doubtless extend much farther, if, gratefully en- 
jojnng those blessings of peace, which, under the favor of Heaven, liave 
b^n obtained by fortitude in war. they shall conduct themselves with 
reverence to the Deity, and charity towards their fellow-cTeatures. 

May the same wonder-working Deity, who long since delivered the 
Hebrews from their Egx'ptian oppressors, and planted them in the 
promised land, whose providential agency has lately been con-^picuous 
in establishing these United States as an independent nation, still con¬ 
tinue to water them with the dews of Heaven, and to make the inhabi¬ 
tants of every denomination participate in the temporal and spiritual 
blessings of that people, whose God is Jehovah." * 

We must not pass over the felicitations sent by that 
indmdualist of individualists, Isaac Backus, to the new 
civil head of a centralized nation: 

“To George Washington, Esq., President of the United States. 

Sir, Among the many addresses to your Excellency since your ad¬ 
vancement to the highest seat of government in America, I suppose you 
have received none from any community of Baptists in the,State of 
Massachusetts.An obscure individual begs your acceptance 

^ Washingion'8 Writings, vol. xii, pp. 185-186. Mention has not pre- 
\*iousIy been made of the part played by the Hebrews in the American Revo¬ 
lution because their support was individual rather than official. It should 
be noted that considering their numbers in America (about three thousand 
in all) their service to the cause of freedom was considerable. More than 
fifty Jews fought in the Revolution, twenty-four of whom were officers, 
the names of Colonel Isaac Franks and Colonel David Salisbury Franks 
being prominent. Ha\TTi Salomon sacrificed his fortune and his life for 
indep)eudence. A friend of Pulaski and Kosciusko, he generously sup¬ 
ported Robert Morris in his struggle for funds, giving in all about 
$350,000. He died in a British prison. Aaron Levy of Philadelphia, 
Benjamin Jacobs of Xew \ork, Isaac Moses of Philadelphia, Samuel 
Lyon of Xew \ork, and Manuel Mordecai Xoah of Savannah, all gave 
large sums. In the active service were such men as Mordecai Sheflall, 
Benjamin Xones, Jacob de la Motta, Jacob de Leon, Philip Moses 
Russell. Solomen Bush, Emanuel de la Motta. Benjamin Ezekiel, Jason 
Sampson, .Wher Levy, Xathaniel Levy, David Hays, Jacob Hays, 
Reuben Etting, Jacob Cohen, Bush, Aaron Benjamin, Isaac 

brael, and Benjamin Moses. See Peters, Justice ic ike Jeir, pp. 90-94; 
Wolf, The American Jeic as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen; Wiernik, 
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of a private token of love, which may be of more real service than many 
flattering public addresses. 

The continuation of tax and compulsion for religious ministers in New 
England, while it is abolished in Virginia, is a dear demonstration of the 
narrow selfishness of mankind. The continuance of it hoe for Congre- 
gationalists, and the abolishing of it thm for Episcopalians, are both 
commended by Dr. Gordon in his HiMory of the Ameriem itepoftdton, in 
which is much impartiality about civil and military affmrs. But religions 
ministers, when supported by force, are the most dangerous men upon 
earth; while no men are more necessary and useful to human society than 
faithful teachers. Of this further evidence is given in two late pieces 
which I here send you. 

That your Excellency may still be guided and preserved m your 
exalted and difficult station until righteous government shaD be wdl 
established in this land; that your latter days may be peaceful and happy, 
and your end be eternal life, is the earnest prayer of 

Your humble servant, 

November 15, 1790.” ^ Isaac BacKus 

Most illuminating is the reply which President Wash¬ 
ington addressed to his co-religionists: 

“To the Bishops, Gergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Churdi 
in the States of New York, New J^sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary¬ 
land, Yirginia and North Carolina, in General Convention Assembled: 

August 19, 1789. 

Gentlemen, 

I sincerely thank you for your affectionate congratulations on my 
election to the chief magistracy of the United States. 

The satisfaction arising from the indulgent opimon ent^tained by the 
American people of my conduct will, I trust, be some security for prevait- 
ing me from doing anything, which mi^t justly incur the forfeiture 
that opinion. And the consideration, that human happiness and m<ual 
duty are inseparably connected, will always continue to pronqit me to 
IHomote the progress of the former by inculcating the practice of the 
latter. 

On this occasion, it would ill become me to conceal the joy I have fdt 
in perceiving the fratOTial affection, which appears to increase every day 

Hufory of the Jews in Amfriea, chapter rii. President Washington also 
sent answers to addresses from “TTic Hebrew Congregation Newport, 
Rhode Island”, and “The Hebrew Congregations in the Cities Flular 
delphia, Richmond, and Charleston,” Wiemik. op. cfl.. pp. 100-108. 

^ Hovey, op. ct/., pp. 451-454. 
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among the friends of genuine religion. It affords edifying prospects, 
indeed, to see Christians of different denominations dwell together in 
more charity and conduct themselves in respect to each other with a 
more Christian-like spirit, than ever they have done in any former age, 
or in any other nation. 

I recei\'e with the greater satisfaction your congratulations on the 
establishment of the new Constitution of government, because I believe 
its mild yet efficient operations will tend to remove every remaining 
apprehension of those, with whose opinions it may not entirely coincide, 
as well as to confirm the hopes of its numerous friends; and because the 
moderation, patriotism, and wisdom of the present Federal Legislature 
seem to promise the restoration of order, and our ancient virtues, the 
extension of genuine religion, and the consequent advancement of our 
respectability abroad, and of our substantial happines.s at home.” * 

President Washington also replied to addresses from the 
Congregational Church and Society at Medway, formerly 
St. John’s Parish, in the State of Georgia;^ and to the 
Members of the New Church in Baltimore.^ 

While these addresses were pouring in on the chief 
executive of the new nation, the First Congress was pro¬ 
ceeding to organize the administration of the New Govern¬ 
ment in a spirit of “moderation, patriotism, and wisdom,” 
which to President Washington seemed “to promise the 
restoration of order, and our ancient virtues, the extension 
of genuine religion, and the consequent advancement of 
our resj)ectability abroad, and of our substantial happiness 
at home.” September 25, 1789, Mr. Boudinot, a Presbv- 
terian member of the House, from New Jersey, mov'ed 
a resolution to request the President to recommend “a 

day of public thanksgiving and prayer.for the 

many signal favors of Almighty God, especially by afford¬ 
ing them an opportunity peaceably to establish a Consti- 

^ W<uking^'s Writings, Sparks edition, vol. xii, pp. 162-163. 

* Ibid., vol. rii, pp. 193-199. 

*/Wd., vol. xii, pp. 201-202. 
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tution of government for their safety and happiness.” 
Mr. Burke did not like this mimicking of European cus¬ 
toms, while Mr. Tucker objected to the idea of returning 
thanks for a Constitution before they had experienced that 
it did actually promote safety and happiness. Mr. 
Sherman, however, supported the resolution and Mr. 
Boudinot was able to quote precedents from the practices 
of the late Congress, .\ccordingly it was passed.^ 
Congress under the newconstitution.following tradition, 
the precedent of previous American legislative bodies, and 
the leadership of President Washington, thus officially 
recognized those national churches which had so enthusi¬ 
astically greeted the new government and pledged it whole¬ 
hearted support. State and church mutually agreed to 
accept each other, to work together in harmony for theii 
common ideals of politics and religion, the basis for out 
.\merican Civil Church Law. 

' AnncJs of Con^rtu, vol. i, pp. 914-915, 9^. 
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